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WHO     IS     VERA? 


VOL.   III. 


Still  a  Wife's  Sister 

A    NO VEL 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

By    A.    E.    SCHLOTEL 

'  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  mind 
Admit  impediments.' — Shakespeare. 


©pinions  of  tbe  ipress. 

'  The  book  is  cleverly  written,  and  the  interest  is  maintained 
fairly  well  throughout.' — Church  Times. 

1  Is  a  very  ingeniously  complicated  and  successfully-told 
history.  The  descriptions  are  well  done,  and  the  author  seems 
as  much  at  home  under  Italian  skies,  or  in  South  America,  as 
off  the  Cornish  coast.' — Yorkshire  Post. 

'A  good  deal  of  capital  writing  in  the  novel.  The  hero 
marries  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  is  very  happy  ;  but  the 
law  is  hard  upon  him.  Still,  he  has  his  deceased  wife's  sister.' — 
Western  Morning  News. 

'  There  is  interesting,  even  exciting,  material  here  for  a 
story.' — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

'  The  three  volumes  which  make  up  this  novel  are  crowded 
with   characters,  full  of  incident,  and   replete    with    plot   and 

counterplot The  characters  of   the   middle-aged 

lawyer,  Dr  Penson,  and  of  the  young  lady  who  earns  her 
living  by  writing  sermons,  and  who  becomes  Dr  Penson's  fourth 
wife,  in  spite  of  his  objections  to  her  "  opinions,"  are  well 
drawn,  and  the  book  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  possessed  of 
both  learning  and  common  sense.' — Jewish  11  'orla. 

'  In  an  excellent,  though  complicated,  story,  full  of  incident, 
adventure,  and  capitally-drawn  characters,  the  writer  puts  up 
an  earnest  plea  for  a  change  in  the  marriage  laws,  which  forbid 

a  man  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister It  is,  in 

point  of  merit,  much  above  the  average  of  novels,  while  some 
of  the  characters  are  really  fine  creations.' — Newcastle  Weekly 
Chronicle. 
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WHO  IS  VERA? 


CHAPTER    I 


MOTHER     AND     SON. 


'  Man's  character  is  his  destiny.  While  society  exists, 
his  profound  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  the  family 
hearth,  his  delineations  of  manliness,  tenderness, 
and  purity,  of  firm  integrity,  and  priceless  self-de- 
votion, must  retain  their  value.' — Sophocles. 

:HE  walk  from  Vera's  home  to  Magna 
House  acted  as  a  soothing  influence 
on  Athelstan's  fevered  brain.  With 
each  reflection  his  resolution  grew 
stronger  to  make  his  mother  his  confidante  ; 
and  this  feeling,  that  he  had  a  friend  to  whom  he 
could  impart  his  suspicious  fears,  did  him  good. 
Even  his  keen  resentment  and  supposed  provo- 
cation began  to  lessen  as  he  brooded  over  his 
possible  error  that  his  mother  might  set  right. 
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He  felt  as  if  he  had  left  a  treacherous  enemy's 
camp,  and  was  about  to  meet  a  cordial,  single- 
minded  friend. 

So  absorbed  was  Athelstan  in  his  own 
matters,  that  he  had  forgotten  the  very  exist- 
ence of  his  father,  until  the  sight  of  Magna 
House  suggested  that  probably  he  would  be 
at  home.  Was  not  Athelstan  a  ruined  man  ? 
Could  his  father  crush  him  lower  ?  No,  the 
law  protected  him  ;  and  his  fortune,  he  felt,  was 
in  his  own  keeping.  This  feeling  of  independ- 
ence gave  him  courage.  Athelstan  was  once 
more  on  the  doorstep  of  his  old  home,  and  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  knock,  the  door  was  opened 
by  his  mother,  who  had  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

Athelstan  took  her  hint,  and  without  a  word 
mother  and  son  walked  softly  up  the  stairs  to 
the  first  floor,  and  there  entered  a  small,  well- 
furnished  room,  where  the  silence  was  broken 
by  Mrs  Morgane. 

'  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  Athelstan  ;  are 
you  strong  enough  to  undergo  an  ordeal  of  no 
ordinary  character  ? ' 

'  Strong  enough,  mother !  You  know  how  I 
bore  a  brave  front  and  deceived  the  world,  even 
though  I  was  despised  and  made  poor.  I  have 
the  strength,  mother,  and  courage  to  hear 
every  word  you  have  to  say,  and  take  it  as 
lightly  as  all  my  past  trials.  One  kiss,  mother, 
so  that  I  may  feel  you  welcome  me.' 
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Mrs  Morgane  kissed  Athelstan,  saying, — 

*  My  son,  my  own  boy,  would  that  I  could 
welcome  you  in  peace  and  happiness.' 

Mrs  Morgane  brushed  away  tears,  and  turned 
from  Athelstan  ;  opening  the  door  of  an  ad- 
joining room,  she  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and 
Athelstan  heard  a  low  answer  in  reply. 

Athelstan  was  above  all  artifice,  but  in  his 
mother's  manner  he  immediately  detected  some- 
thing that  gave  him  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
scheming  for  his  sake,  and  the  whispered  con- 
versation gave  him  a  vague  uneasiness,  for 
her  last  words  to  him  were  ominous  of  evil. 

His  handsome,  frank  face  had  unrest  and 
eagerness  stamped  upon  it.  The  effects  of  his 
recent  long  illness,  the  fatigue  of  travel,  and, 
last  of  all,  the  unhappy  meeting  he  had  had  with 
his  wife,  had  left  traces  that  were  all  visible  ;  old 
memories  and  new  sensations  pressed  on  him  ; 
and  before  the  conversation  ceased,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  couch,  exhausted  and  anxious. 

Mrs  Morgane,  after  closing  the  door,  re- 
turned to  Athelstan,  with  a  look  of  stern 
purpose  on  her  countenance  ;  her  face  was  hard 
and  defiant,  no  trace  was  left  of  any  feeling 
that  could  draw  a  tear.  She  seated  herself 
in  the  vacant  chair  that  was  near  the  couch  ; 
she  looked  on  her  son's  finely-chiselled  features, 
her  own  softening  the  while. 

A  silence  reiened. 
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Why  ?  Mrs  Morgane  saw  that  illness  had 
worked  more  havoc  on  Athelstan's  frame  than 
she  had  at  first  observed,  and  her  mind  warned 
her  that  he  might  totter  under  the  burden 
she  was  about  to  put  upon  him,  to  bear,  perhaps, 
for  his  lifetime  ;  and  she  dreaded  to  pain  him. 

Athelstan  was  silent,  being  anxious  to  hear 
his  mother's  facts  before  he  spoke  of  his 
own  suspicions.  Thus  mother  and  son  were 
speechless,  their  hearts  heavy  with  moment- 
ous matter.  It  is  the  light  heart  that  makes 
the  tongue  run  glibly. 

Athelstan's  restless  condition  at  last  over- 
ruled his  intention  to  listen,  and  he  asked  what 
he  considered  a  common-place  question,  al- 
though he  was  a  disowned  son,  saying, — 

'  Mother,  is  my  father  in  the  next  room  ? ' 

The  hard  lines  came  again  to  Mrs  Mor- 
gane's  face,  as  she  said  harshly, — 

'  No,  no,  he  is  not  there.  I  hate  to  hear 
you  mention  his  name.  Forget  that  I  ever 
taught  you  to  reverence  him.' 

'  Yet,  mother,  though  he  has  laid  his  hand 
heavily  upon  me,  I  cannot  forget  that  he  is  my 
father.  Had  I  taken  his  warning,  possibly  I 
might  have  been  a  happier  man.' 

Athelstan  gave  this  vague  hint,  that  his  mother 
might  act  upon  it,  and  state  some  fact  to  relieve 
or  torment  him. 

Mrs  Morgane  simply  echoed  his  last  words. 
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'A  happier  man!  Heaven  knows  I  have 
dreaded  to  hear  how  much  you  have  missed 
the  comforts  of  your  old  home.' 

'  My  old  homes  ;  I  have  had  two  homes, 
mother.'  Athelstan  left  the  couch,  and  saun- 
tered uneasily  to  the  window.  '  Had  I  taken 
my  home  with  me  to  Malavita  ;  had  my  wife 
and  my  children  been  in  their  right  places  by  my 
side,  then  my  home  would  not  have  been  dis- 
jointed as  now.  This  is  all  too  painful  to  me  ! 
Malavita's  foul  air  has  ruined  my  health,  and 
made  me  hopeless,  in  the  truest  sense/  Athel- 
stan turned  from  the  window  and  stood  before 
Mrs  Morgane,  and  said,  in  a  stifled,  hoarse 
voice, — '  Is  Vera  worse  than  dead  to  me  ? 
Mother,  tell  me  anything — everything  ! ' 

Mrs  Morgane  considered  a  minute.  Athel- 
stan said  eagerly, — 

'  Why  hesitate  ?  Tell  me  all  you  know.  I 
do  not  flinch  from  hearing  the  truth.' 

'  Be  calm,  my  son  ;  I  have  much  to  tell  you, 
and — -     Mrs  Morgane  hesitated. 

<  Of  Vera?' 

'  Much  that  will  affect  both  you  and  Vera.' 

'As  I  feared!'  Athelstan  exclaimed,  as  he 
seated  himself  on  the  couch,  sick  at  heart,  but 
with  mind  eager  to  hear  bad  or  good  news  to 
relieve  his  suspense. 

'  It  is  not  possible  that  you  feared  to  hear  one 
word  that  I  shall  tell  you,  for  it  will  be  of  my- 
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self.  No,  Athelstan,  I  see  that  old  feeling  of 
jealousy  that  you  wrote  under  so  frequently  is 
with  you  still ;  dismiss  it  quickly,  my  dear  boy. 
Vera's  noble  energy  and  moral  courage  have 
saved  her/ 

1  Saved  her !  Then  once  she  was  in  danger 
— danger  of  what  ?  ' 

'  Nothing,  for  her  steady  faith  in  her  own 
good  intentions  and  actions  put  to  shame  the 
tattlers  and  tale-bearers,  and  the  weak  men  who 
wished  to  find  their  amusement  in  her.  Vera 
has  silenced  slander,  and  is  herself  without  a 
flaw.' 

'  That  true,  mother  ?  I  may  sup  with  her  to- 
night, and  bury  my  suspicions  out  of  sight  and 
never  be  haunted  with  them  again  ?  I  may  do 
this,  and  meet  her  friends  face  to  face  ?  ' 

'  If  you  suspect  Vera  of  one  evil  thought  you 
wrong  her  ;  but,'  Mrs  Morgane  lowered  her 
voice,  '  before  you  go  to  sup  with  her  to-night, 
you  must  hear  my  tale.' 

'  It  must  be  a  short  tale,  mother,  as  you  will 
find  me  a  bad  listener.' 

Athelstan's  anxious  mind  was  relieved  :  his 
mother's  words  had  worked  a  kind  of  ecstasy  in 
him.  He  was  beginning  to  see  all  things  as 
he  wished  them,  when  the  misty  figure  of  the 
Turk  came  between  him  and  perfect  happiness. 
A  few  minutes  of  hesitation  and  indecision 
troubled    Athelstan.       He    asked    his    mother 
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abruptly  if  she  had  seen  one  friend  of  Vera's 
— a  Turk  ? 

'  Yes  ;  he  is  mad  ;  we  will  not  talk  of  him/ 
answered  Mrs  Morgane  carelessly. 

1  Not  talk  of  him  !  I  wish  to  know  more  of 
him.      Has  Vera  spoken  of  him  ? ' 

'  Sometimes  ;  but  a  madman  does  not  form  a 
happy  topic  of  conversation  for  us.  I  have  so 
much  to  say  on  a  far  more  important  subject, 
and  far  more  closely  connected  with  yourself 
and  Vera.' 

Mrs  Morgane  did  not  intend  to  lose  the  ground 
she  had  gained,  and  she  said  meaningly, — 

'  Athelstan,  in  all  your  troubles  you  never 
asked  me  about  my  early  days,  or  questioned 
the  possibility  that  there  was  some  mystery 
connected  with  your  parentage.' 

Athelstan  was  startled  by  his  mother's  manner 
and  words.  The  phantom  Turk  disappeared 
when  Mrs  Morgane  treated  that  subject  with 
indifference,  and  now  was  awoke  that  strange 
feeling  in  Athelstan  of  wishing  to  hear,  yet 
dreading  to  know,  what  might  follow. 

'  What  mystery  can  there  be  ?  Are  you  not 
my  mother  ? ' 

1  I  am  your  mother,  undoubtedly  ;  and  it  is 
right  that  I  should  tell  you  several  incidents  in 
my  life,  that  you  may  know  how  cruelly  it  has 
been  affected  by  the  acts  of  others.  I  bore  all 
my  ills  with  stoical  resignation  ;   I  would  have 
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buried  my  past  history  still  deeper,  rather  than 
have  exhumed  it,  and  related  it  to  a  son,  had 
not  vengeance  required  this  unseemly  act.  I 
am  no  longer  resigned,  I  will  avenge  ! ' 

A  dark,  vindictive  expression  came  to  Mrs 
Morgane's  features,  such  as  Athelstan  had 
never  witnessed  before,  and  it  shocked  him 
as  much  as  her  words. 

'  What  can  this  mean,  mother  ? '  said  Athel- 
stan ;  and  Vera's  words,  that  '  strange  scenes 
had  made  Magna  House  detestable  to  her/ 
came  to  his  mind. 

'  It  means  this,  Athelstan,  that  my  life  and 
yours  have  been  blighted  by  the  selfishness  of 
another, — hundreds  of  lives  are  mutilated,  and 
no  redress  is  possible.  It  is  different  with  us. 
I  have  the  key  to  the  dark  chamber,  and  all  its 
horrors  shall  be  known.  I  do  not  work  alone, 
neither  will  you.  Ay  !  the  stone  is  rolling  back 
on  the  man  who  hurled  it.' 

Athelstan  tried  to  prepare  himself  for  all 
emergencies.  The  first  shock  past,  a  dull  fear 
came  that  the  worst  days  of  his  life  were  not 
yet  over. 

Mrs  Morgane  left  Athelstan,  and  went  into 
the  adjoining  room,  closing  the  door  after  her. 
The  timepiece  ticked  off  seconds  at  their  usual 
swift  flight,  yet  the  five  minutes  that  Mrs  Mor- 
gane was  absent  gave  Athelstan  time  to  collect 
his  ideas  sufficiently  to  review  the  tenor  of  his 
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mother's  words,  and  try  to  gain  some  possible 
solution  to  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wildest  conjectures  and 
most  painful  imaginations,  Athelstan  again  ex- 
perienced surprise — his  mother  returned  to  the 
room  accompanied  by  a  man. 

Could  he  be  one  from  the  dark  chamber  re- 
instated to  do  good  or  evil  ?  Or  was  he  that 
man  whom  Vera  mentioned  in  her  letters,  and 
whom  Mrs  Morgane  delighted  to  honour  be- 
cause  he  interested  himself  in  doing  good  work 
among  costermongers  ?  Athelstan  was  fairly 
puzzled,  but  as  his  mother  brought  forward  a 
stranger  at  such  a  critical  moment  as  the  pre- 
sent, he  was  sure  he  was  one  of  the  actors  in 
her  plot  of  vengeance.  All  was  a  mystery  to 
him. 

Athelstan  read  the  man's  face  as  Mrs  Mor- 
gane  introduced  him  ;  it  was  a  fine  face,  with 
a  cheerful  air  pervading  it. 

'  You  have  never  heard  me  speak  of  Mr 
Mons,  Athelstan,  but  he  is  an  old  friend  ;  he 
has  travelled  much,  and,  in  consequence,  we 
have  been  separated  for  many  years.  More  to 
our  present  purpose,  I  will  tell  you  he  is  con- 
versant with  all  my  early  life ;  he  is  now  my 
friend  and  adviser,  and  he  is  anxious  to  be- 
friend you.' 

Athelstan  said  mechanically, — 

'  I  am  much  obliged,  but  in  what  way  ? ' 
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Mrs  Morgane  looked  meaningly  at  Mr  Mons, 
to  signify  that  he  should  answer  Athelstan,  then 
left  them  together  to  arrange  some  papers  in 
order  on  a  small  table. 

This  meaning  glance  was  not  lost  on  Mr 
Mons,  who  quickly  took  the  hint. 

It  was  observed  by  Athelstan,  who  felt  as  a 
man  being  drawn  into  some  scheme  of  which 
he  was  ignorant,  and  having  a  keen  sense  that 
prudence  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  being 
duped. 

'  Ay,  in  what  way !  Well,  we  have  got  a  lot 
of  little  trifles  to  work  out  before  we  shall  find 
the  way.  The  way  is  a  little  dark,  but  it  is  the 
right  time  to  get  out  of  this  obscurity — quite 
the  right  time.  Things  are,  as  it  were,  coming 
to  a  head,  and,  after  a  few  hob-nobs  together, 
we  shall  find  our  way  to  facts — hard,  dry  facts, 
sir.' 

The  first  words  spoken  by  Mr  Mons  con- 
vinced Athelstan  that  he  was  not  a  lawyer, 
though  they  left  him  as  ignorant  of  the  subject 
he  sought  as  a  lawyer's  words  might  when  made 
in  answer  to  a  direct  question.  To  sit  tete-d-tete 
with  such  a  man  was  repugnant  to  Athelstan's 
feelings,  and  he  said  coldly, — 

'  Possibly,  Mr  Mons,  we  may  understand  each 
other  better  when  you  become  explicit  ;  I  am 
now  in  a  denser  fog  than  ever,  and  I  have 
encountered  many  in  my  lifetime.' 
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'That's  it;  you  are  in  a  fog-.  Now  I  am  not 
a  man  of  education — more's  the  pity — but  I  have 
as  much  common  sense  as  nature  generally  doles 
out  to  individuals,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  under- 
stand each  other,  and  clear  off  that  fog ;  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  when  done,  you  will  dub  me  a 
good  fellow.' 

'  I  am  willing  to  hear  all  you  have  to  say,  but 
it  must  be  said  shortly,  for  I  have  to  keep  an 
appointment.' 

'  Now  don't  you  lose  an  opportunity,  young 
man.  I've  been  in  duds,  and  had  to  earn  my 
crust,  so  I  know  a  little  of  the  ladder  that  is  to 
be  toiled  up  to  gain  a  new  position.  I've  reaped 
a  harvest  worth  storing,  and  I  sowed  my  own 
seed,  young  man,  and  tended  it,  and  I  gained 
my  reward,  and  am  rich  ;  all  I  lack  is  education. 
Now  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  fortune  simply 
by  picking  it  up  by  right.  Sometimes  that  is 
how  the  ladder  is  avoided  and  riches  come 
spontaneous.  You  are  educated  and  born  to 
the  manner,  but  I  have  only  common  sense, 
and  that  is  what  education  can't  give,  but  nature 
can;  and  by  using  common  sense  without  artifice 
or  cunning,  we  shall  soon  be  on  the  right  scent, 
then — tally-ho  ! ' 

'  Not  so  loud,  Mr  Mons,'  said  Mrs  Morgane, 
as  she  placed  a  small  table  before  Athelstan  on 
which  were  writing  materials,  and  then  took  the 
papers  she  had  arranged  in  order,  and  placed 
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them  in  her  lap  as  she  seated  herself  by  Athel- 
stan, who  was  now  between  his  mother  and 
Mr  Mons. 

1  Now,  Athelstan,  I  shall  want  your  entire 
attention ;  for  the  moment,  you  must  live  for  me 
and  yourself,  forgetting  your  supper  and  all  its 
associations.' 

1  But  I  have  promised — ' 

1  It  is  not  supper  time  yet,  so  let  us  commence 
our  business;  when  that  is  concluded,  then  sup.' 

Mrs  Morgane  took  up  her  memoranda  that 
lay  in  her  lap,  and  said, — 

1  I  am  about  to  tell  you  my  life,  and  to  do  so 
coherently  I  have  made  notes  of  dates  and  facts, 
and  as  I  relate  events,  write  them  down,  so  that 
nothing  of  importance  may  be  lost  by  you,  and 
in  the  future  you  may  refresh  your  memory  and 
use  the  jottings  to  your  own  benefit/ 

'  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  events  in  your 
past  life  affect  mine  ?  If  not,  I  cannot  stoop  to 
hear  a  scheme  of  vengeance,  even  though  the 
victim  is  unknown  to  me.' 

Athelstan  felt  extremely  uncomfortable  and 
distrustful,  though  his  mother  was  the  principal 
designer  of  this  strange  interview. 

'  My  vengeance  consists  in  telling  you  my 
life's  history,  and  in  giving  a  victim  the  power 
to  regain  a  lost  position.  You  will  understand 
me  better  as  my  history  unfolds  itself,  and  all 
those    who    form    part    of    it    are    brought  to 
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your  notice.  Do  I  gain  your  interest,  Athel- 
stan  ? ' 

It  was  a  great  trial  for  Athelstan  to  be  patient, 
though  the  fruit  he  was  to  reap  might  be  sweet, 
for  his  interest  was  divided  and  his  attention 
weakened. 

A  moment's  pause,  and  Athelstan's  loyal 
nature  rose  above  his  meaner  suspicions.  He 
looked  at  the  timepiece,  that  marked  one  hour 
to  the  time  when  he  would  sup  with  Vera  and 
her  friends.  His  faith  in  his  mothers  love  had 
never  wavered,  and  to  devote  one  hour  to  her, 
after  an  absence  of  years,  could  not  be  an  hour 
badly  spent. 

Athelstan  took  his  pen  in  hand  and  said,  as  a 
smile  lighted  up  his  face, — 

'  Now,  mother,  the  date  of  your  birth,  all 
about  kith  and  kin,  and  live  your  life  once  more 
for  my  edification.' 

Mrs  Morgane's  task  was  difficult ;  she  looked 
over  her  notes  to  gain  courage. 

'That's  promising,'  said  Mr  Mons;  '  I  like  to 
see  a  man's  brow  clear,  and  hear  words  spoken 
well  out.  Life's  a  thing  that  wears  badly,  if  it 
is  touched  with  too  much  acid ;  and  your  face 
was  sour  enough,  young  man,  until  now.  Mrs 
Morgane,  am  I  to  begin  your  history,  or  will 
you  tell  it  yourself — for  it  shall  be  told  ? ' 

1  It  shall  be  told  in  my  own  way,  Mr  Mons;  you 
forget  I  am  about  to  speak  to  a  son  whose  feel- 
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ings  must  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  his  mother. 
However,  I  do  not  expect  your  sympathy.' 

Mr  Mons  winked  at  Athelstan  as  he  said, — 

' I  have  spurred  her  on  apace,  and  I  won't 
have  any  slackening.      On  you  go,  madam.' 

'  Athelstan,'  said  Mrs  Morgane,  appearing  not 
to  hear  Mr  Mons'  remark,  '  I  was  born  in  this 
century,  but  the  exact  year  and  day  at  this 
moment  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. I  may  be  some  few  years  under  fifty. 
My  father  and  mother  had  no  settled  home  ; 
they  are  both  dead.' 

Mrs  Moreane  referred  to  her  memoranda. 

'  Too  easily  disposed  of.  Give  the  true  ac- 
count of  your  birth,  if  you  please,  or  the  bargain 
is  off.' 

Mr  Mons  spoke  with  an  air  of  authority. 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  necessary.' 

'  Well,  if  you  don't,  I  shall ;  so  choose.' 

Mr  Mons  winked  again  at  Athelstan,  inferring 
that  he  had  command  over  Mrs  Morgane. 

'  You  may  look  down  on  your  mother,  Athel- 
stan, when  you  hear  she  first  saw  daylight  on  a 
moor  in  Westmoreland,  and  that  her  parents 
were  gipsies;  yet  such  is  the  truth,  and  you 
may  write  that  down  as  a  fact.  I  was  born  a 
gipsy.' 

1  Yes,  that's  a  fact  that  could  not  be  smoth- 
ered,' said  Mr  Mons  ;  '  lots  o'  things  turn  on  it  ; 
and  what  odds  ?     Tisn't  one's  birth,  'tis  one's 
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life  that  we  control,  and  your  mother's  been 
a  model  woman  all  her  life,  and  she'll  die  a 
saint.' 

Athelstan's  intense  feeling  of  humiliation  was 
painful  to  bear,  and  the  familiarity  of  Mr  Mons 
made  him  angry,  but  he  curbed  his  tongue,  and, 
without  making  any  comment,  wrote  down  the 
fact  as  related  by  his  mother. 

Mrs  Morgane  continued  with  greater  ease 
now  the  first  insight  into  her  history  was  given 
and  Athelstan  did  not  appear  stunned  by  the 
knowledge  of  it,  and  she  felt  she  was  doing-  an 
act  of  duty  and  honesty,  though  the  primary 
motive  was  revenge. 

'  My  early  girlhood  was  passed  with  my 
parents.  I  led  a  wild  life,  going  from  place  to 
place,  always  living  in  tents,  and  often  hungry. 
I  was  gifted  with  a  musical  voice,  and  I  sang 
for  pence  at  first.  Then  I  put  on  better  clothes, 
made  in  gipsy  fashion  ;  I  wore  long  ear-rings, 
a  necklace  of  coins,  and  carried  a  tambour.  I 
sang  at  music  halls  and  taverns,  and  made  silver 
and  gold  quickly.  There  is  a  portrait  of  me  in 
the  style  of  dress  I  wore  ;  you  will  see  still  a 
resemblance.  I  have  also  the  ear-rings,  neck- 
lace, and  tambourine.' 

Athelstan  took  the  likeness,  a  finished  artistic 
work,  painted  on  ivory,  and  having  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  mother's  features. 

1  I  was  a  beautiful  girl  at  the  time  that  was 
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taken,  Athelstan  ;  keep  that  as  a  means  to  lead 
to  my  identification  at  a  future  time.' 

1  I  will  do  anything  you  wish,'  said  Athelstan, 
as  he  put  the  miniature  portrait  on  the  table, 
and  glanced  again  at  the  timepiece. 

1  Make  a  note  of  all  the  events  that  I  tell  you. 
My  voice  grew  richer  and  clearer ;  my  ear  was 
fine,  and   I    caught  airs  quickly.     The   soul  of 
music  was  in  me.      On  a  certain  occasion,  my 
appearance  and  voice  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  gentleman  named  Francis  Auza.      He  sent  a 
letter  to  me  inviting  me  to  go  to  his  house  that 
he  might  test  my  voice.      I,  accompanied  by  a 
relative,  complied  with  his  request.     The  result 
was   that   Mr  Auza  considered    I   should  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  musical  world  after  I 
had  had  the  necessary  training.      Expecting  to 
realise  a  large  profit  by  my  abilities,  he  placed 
me  under  the  care  of  a  lady  who  educated  me, 
for  I   was  barbarously  ignorant  of  everything, 
except  my  own  beauty  and  the  influence  of  soft 
manners  and  kind  expressions.      My  courteous 
ways  were   half  natural   and   half  acquired  by 
observation.      I  was  an  apt  pupil,  and  in  three 
years  I  was  transformed.     The  gipsy  girl  be- 
came a  well-trained  singer  and  fairly  educated. 
I  worked  very  hard,  studied  in   Italy  and  Ger- 
many, Mr  Auza  at  intervals  testing  my  powers 
and  improvement.     I  made  my  debut  in  Vienna. 
For  six  months    I    was   a  success,  and   began 
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to  repay  Mr  Auza.  His  expenditure  in  money 
and  kindness  were  liberally  bestowed  on  me. 
He  extended  it  further  ;  for  my  sake,  he  took  an 
interest  in  my  sister,  and  allowed  her  to  be  with 
me.  She  had  a  moderate  voice,  but  no  ability 
for  learning,  and  only  sang  in  choruses.  She 
read  and  wrote  vilely.      I  was  ashamed  of  her.' 

Mrs  Morgane  referred  to  her  memoranda. 

Athelstan  again  glanced  at  the  timepiece,  and 
sat  impatiently  before  the  notes  he  had  carelessly 
written,  pen  in  hand,  awaiting  further  details. 

'  Are  you  growing  interested,  Athelstan  ?  * 
asked  Mrs  Morgane  anxiously. 

'  Yes,  mother,  I  am  following  you.' 

'  Listen  closely,  noting  facts.  Mr  Auza  died. 
My  first  trouble,  and  the  commencement  of 
many  more  that  I  feel  with  sorrow  to  this  day. 
My  mainstay  gone,  my  sheet  anchor  adrift, 
almost  penniless,  where  was  I  drifting  ?  I  was 
Mr  huz2L%  protdgde ;  without  his  aid,  the  object 
of  jealous  rivalry,  and  in  the  hands  of  grasping 
managers,  I  began  to  realise  that  I  was  not 
strong  enough  for  my  position. 

'  Among  my  admirers  was  a  young  Russian, 
who  professed  to  have  an  affection  for  me.  It 
was  reciprocated,  and  I  became  his  wife,  and  my 
new  home  was  at  Monte  Carlo.  A  few  months 
I  was  happy,  my  husband  ever  with  me,  never 
wearying  of  my  songs,  and  always  pleased  with 
my  vivacity.      He  loaded  me  with  presents,  and 
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put  no  limit  to  my  expenditure.  I  never  was 
lavish  with  money,  nor  wasteful,  but  all  that 
surrounded  me  was  costly  and  luxuriant,  and  I 
appreciated  the  ease  and  beauty  of  my  life. 

1  Such  contentment  was  not  to  last  for  ever  ; 
the  brilliant  days  were  to  grow  into  night.  My 
deepest  sympathies,  rooted  in  first  love  and  trust, 
were  to  meet  a  rude  check  ;  my  nature,  capable 
of  any  sacrifice  for  good,  was  crushed  by  the 
cruellest  act  a  man  can  perpetrate.  My  husband 
had  a  wife  living  ;  he  was  a  bigamist.' 

Athelstan  was  no  longer  listless,  the  cold  in- 
terest, almost  aversion,  that  he  had  felt  in 
listening  thus  far,  vanished  ;  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  rage  overcame  him.  He  threw  down 
his  pen,  and  with  the  strong  feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  the  perpetrator  of  this  cowardly 
injury  inflicted  on  a  mother  who  had  reared  him 
to  love  all  that  was  holy,  pure,  and  noble,  he 
said,   in  a  tone  of  bitter  scorn, — 

'  The  wretch  !  Who  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  ? 
How  was  he  punished  ?' 

Mrs  Morgane  said,  in  a  calm,  firm  voice,  that 
masked  deep  feeling, — 

'  My  son,  hear  me  recount  the  whole  course  of 
my  woes  and  wrongs  without  comment,  or  the 
thread  of  my  life's  story  will  be  entangled,  and 
you  will  not  gain  the  clear  knowledge  of  facts 
that  must  be  the  foundation  for  your  future 
action.       Take    your    pen    again,    and    let    us 
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work  to  the  point  that  touches  us  power- 
fully at  this  hour.  I  have  suffered  severely, 
Athelstan,  and  in  your  loyal  nature  I  may  call 
up  both  pain  and  resentment ;  but  patience — that 
may  smooth  the  rugged  path  that  in  the  future 
we  may  have  to  traverse  together.  Listen,  and 
learn  from  me  its  possible  route.' 

Mrs  Morgane  again  consulted  her  papers,  and 
became  absorbed  in  thought. 

Athelstan  had  often  heard  the  same  cold  rine 
in  his  mother's  voice,  that  gave  strength  to  her 
purpose  and  silenced  argument,  but  for  the  first 
time  he  read  his  mother's  character  in  its  true 
light,  and  discovered  the  strength  of  her  self- 
control. 

Until  this  moment,  buried  beneath  that  cool 
tone  was  a  smouldering  fire  that  ever  struggled 
to  break  into  flame,  but  had  been  stifled  by  that 
spirit  of  honesty  that  Mrs  Morgane  held  to  be 
the  true  power  of  union  and  motive  of  duty. 
But  now  that  flame  burst  forth,  duty  and  unity 
were  merged  into  vengeance,  and  great  self-con- 
trol gave  the  power  to  plan  means  to  be  avenged. 

'  Have  you  lost  the  thread  of  your  subject  ? ' 
asked  Mr  Mons.      'Can  I  help  you?' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Mrs  Morgane,  in  an  authorita- 
tive tone,  '  by  being  silent  whilst  I  think  and 
speak  ;  and  when  you  take  up  the  thread  of  my 
tale,  I  will  be  silent,  and  listen.  Now,  Athelstan, 
I  will  tell  you  the  character  of  that  man  as   I 
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read  it.  He  was  generous,  capable  of  strong 
affection,  refined  in  taste  ;  he  loved  excitement, 
and,  as  well,  a  peaceful  hearth.  An  enthusiast 
in  most  things,  but  especially  in  music,  my 
voice,  manners,  and  beauty  captivated  him.  I 
was  to  him  a  lovely,  loving  toy,  and  my  feelings 
were  hurt  when  I  discovered  I  was  not  his  wife. 
He  tried  to  palliate  his  fault,  and  he  told  me  his 
wife's  history.  Mark  it,  Athelstan,  in  every 
detail.  He  was  not  a  villain  ;  his  heart  was 
too  good  for  villainy,  but  he  was  spoiled  by 
circumstances  that  made  his  life  uncongenial  to 
him.  Born  rich,  pampered  whims  that  wealth 
could  gratify  led  to  follies.  Well  educated  and 
flattered,  he  might  have  grown  vain  ;  but  that 
was  not  his  sin, — he  grew  self-indulgent.  His 
parents  consulted  him  on  every  subject  save  his 
marriage. 

'  He  married  the  wife  appointed  for  him,  and 
accepted  his  income  much  in  the  same  manner 
— both  necessary  consequences  of  his  position. 
His  cousin,  for  monetary  and  family  reasons,  be- 
came his  wife.  Unfortunately  for  the  victims, 
they  married  without  love,  or  the  semblance  of 
it.  It  was  known  that  the  wife  had  formed 
another  attachment  previous  to  her  bethrothal, 
so  that  her  heart  did  not  go  with  her  hand,  and 
the  sequence  proved  disastrous  to  the  happiness 
of  the  wedded  pair.  After  the  birth  of  a  son 
and  daughter- — Athelstan,  be  particular  to  re- 
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member  these  incidents — after  the  birth  of  a 
son  and  daughter,  the  unhappy  pair  agreed  to 
separate,  as  a  remedy  against  further  ills.  The 
children  were  under  the  care  of  their  mother, 
being  of  tender  ages,  and  remained  so  until  their 
mother  pined  in  health  and  mind,  and  eventually 
lived  with  her  own  parents  in  the  home  of  her 
childhood.  It  was  at  this  crisis  of  my  husband's 
life  that  he  married  me.  I  had  every  reason 
to  believe  I  had  his  undivided  affections.  His 
new  home  was  a  haven  of  rest  and  happiness  to 
him,  until  the  truth  of  our  position  was  divulged 
to  me  by  an  anonymous  communication.  The 
blow  fell  heavily.  It  was  a  bitter  moment.  He 
did  not  deny  the  fact.  Then  I  resolved  to  act 
quickly,  and  leave  him.  I  held  firm  to  my  re- 
solution, and  within  twenty-four  hours  I  had 
gone.  I  was  perplexed.  My  first  thought  was 
to  seek  justice,  administered  by  law  ;  my  second, 
to  return  to  gipsy  life.  I  was  on  the  road  with 
the  last  intention  firmly  implanted  in  me,  when 
I  passed  by  an  opera  house.  I  would  try  my  luck 
once  more  ;  and  I  found  ready  employment  in  a 
city  I  prefer  to  leave  unnamed.  I  sang,  and 
was  miserable.  Then  came  the  weakest  mo- 
ment of  my  life,  though  perhaps  it  may  prove  a 
tower  of  strength  to  you.  My  old  lover  sought 
me,  after  a  separation  of  two  months.  He  told 
his  tale  feasibly  ;  his  wife's  life  was  in  danger. 
"  Then  come  to  me  when  she  is  dead,"  was  the 
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answer  I  made  him.  He  did;  and  with  what 
he  believed  a  lie  upon  his  lips,  he  came  to  tell 
me  of  his  wife's  death,  showed  me  a  letter 
divine  that  announcement,  and  I  was  weak 
enough  to  believe  him,  but  wise  enough  to  have 
the  marriage  ceremony  again  performed,  this 
time  in  Switzerland.  My  husband  and  I  re- 
turned to  Monte  Carlo  ;  he  was  kindness  itself, 
yet  nothing  was  as  it  had  been.  During  the 
months  I  had  left  him,  new  faces  had  intruded, 
and  they  remained  after  I  returned.  I  had 
previously  sung  to  him  alone,  now  I  sang  to 
many.  I  fancied  I  was  not  treated  as  a  wife 
should  be.  I  knew  nothing  of  my  husband's 
family,  and  he  silenced  all  my  proposals  for  an 
introduction  to  them  by  this  fact,  that  I  had  no 
family  to  whom  he  could  be  introduced  ;  and  he 
persuaded  me  to  think  the  perfection  of  life  was 
the  freedom  to  have  friends  of  one's  own  selec- 
tion, and  congenial  to  one's  taste.  Mark  all  I 
am  saying,  for  I  am  not  speaking  at  random.  I 
wish  you  to  understand  the  tone  of  character  my 
husband  possessed. 

'  Months  passed  away  ;  our  acquaintances  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  guests  who  made  short  visits 
to  Monte  Carlo,  and  only  a  few  were  accom- 
panied by  their  wives,  none  of  whom  suited  my 
taste  sufficiently  for  me  to  desire  their  friendship. 
Our  guests  played  cards,  and  large  sums  were 
lost  and    won   in  an   evening.       My    husband, 
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according-  to  his  usual  habit,  became  enthusiastic, 
and  often  lost  heavily.       After  these  losses,  I 
noticed  he  became  irritable  with  his  friends,  but 
to  me  he  always  showed  a  marked  deference  ; 
my  very  presence  seemed  to  pour  oil   on  the 
troubled  waters.      For  this  reason,  I  frequently 
sat  in  the  room  where  gambling  went  on  to  an 
extent  that  alarmed  me,  and  excited  the  players 
to  a  pitch  of  earnestness  and  strained  expectancy 
that    at  the  climax  of  the  games   the  winners 
looked    almost    as    much    overwrought    as    the 
losers.     A  few  there  were  who  played  coolly, 
taking    their    losses    as    easily    as    their    gains. 
Among    these    was    one    man    who    more    fre- 
quently turned  my  leaves  for  me  whilst  I  played 
and  sang,  than  played  cards  ;  but  when  he  did 
play,  it  was  always  for  a  stake  worth  winning. 
It  happened  one  evening  that  he  remained  after 
all    other  guests    had    gone  —  mark    this    well, 
Athelstan — my  husband  and  he  had  been  drink- 
ing wine  very  freely,  and  a  contention  arose  be- 
tween them  over  the  roulette  board.      I   heard 
high  words.     I  entered  the  room,  in  the  hope  of 
silencing  the  contention.      I   was  disappointed. 
I  cannot  tell  you  all  that  happened  ;  suffice  it 
blows  were  dealt  freely,  and   I  have  a  faint  re- 
collection of  a  sharp  noise  as  of  a  pistol  fired 
near  me,  but   I  distinctly  remember  seeing  my 
husband  fall.      I  ran  to  him  ;  he  appeared  life- 
less, as  he   lay   with   the  gore  flowing  from  a 
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wound  in  his  head ;  I  became  faint  and  uncon- 
scious, and  I  never  saw  my  husband  again.' 

Mrs  Morgane's  vivid  remembrance  of  that 
dark  deed  affected  her  so  strongly  that  her 
voice  trembled,  her  lips  became  livid.  For 
several  minutes  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  in  this  pause  she  regained  compo- 
sure, and  was  able  to  continue  her  history. 

When  Mrs  Morgane  spoke  again  her  voice 
was  full,  but  tinged  with  that  touch  of  pathos 
that  showed  that  the  heart  had  its  silent  sorrow, 
for  she  loved  still  with  so  strong  a  love  that  its 
object  did  not  appear  altogether  lost  ;  truly  he 
lived  in  her  as  a  silent,  deep-rooted  sorrow  ever 
present. 

'  Athelstan,'  said  Mrs  Morgane,  '  interest, 
and  more  often  personal  interest,  will  move 
virtues  as  well  as  vices.  I  trust  I  did  my  duty, 
for  the  sacrifice  I  made  was  as  bitter  to  me  as 
death.  Patience  ;  hear  me  further  ;  note  down 
all  the  following  facts.  When  I  returned  to 
consciousness,  I  was  in  a  room  all  new  to  me, 
strangers  were  about  me — two  women  and  a 
man.  I  felt  dazed,  unable  to  think,  yet  my 
recollection  is  clear  about  these  three  people — 
their  very  faces  I  recall.  I  think  I  only  opened 
my  eyes  ;  I  do  not  remember  that  I  spoke  or 
moved,  but  the  man  looked  at  me  closely,  and 
then  left  the  room.  I  remember,  too,  that  I 
was  lying  on  a  couch,  and  I  wore  a  very  elabor- 
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ate  peignoir,  all  embroidered  in  gold  and  blue  ; 
this,  too,  was  new  to  me.  I  clearly  remember 
the  design  of  the  pattern  ;  it  was  in  the  form  of 
marmosets,  defined  in  outline.  Brighter  now, 
probably,  in  memory  than  in  its  own  fabric, 
should  a  thread  of  it  exist.  Little  marmosets 
were  on  the  cuffs  of  the  sleeves,  and  whilst  I 
was  silently  noticing  the  strangeness  of  the 
design,  something  black  came  between  it  and 
my  sight ;  then  I  was  in  total  darkness,  but  I 
felt  I  was  being  carried  away  on  the  couch,  and 
that  the  people  who  carried  me  were  not  very 
strong.  Then  I  felt  I  was  being  driven  over 
a  stony  road,  and  the  air  was  chilly  ;  still  all 
was  dark,  and  I  lay  as  one  in  a  dream,  and 
possibly  I  slept,  for  I  have  no  recollection  of 
leaving  that  conveyance,  or  who  were  my  com- 
panions. I  cannot  tell  you  how  hours  or  days 
passed,  I  cannot  recall  one  fact :  my  mind  was 
greatly  confused.  I  am  conscious  that  I  had  a 
perpetual  striving  to  get  to  a  distant  place,  but 
that  a  heavy  hand  ever  restrained  me.  But  a 
happier  time  came  when  I  looked  on  my  infant's 
face.  I  felt  I  had  a  boundless  love  that  quite 
absorbed  my  whole  thought,  and  seemed  to 
sweep  away  all  the  confused  medley  that  had 
oppressed  me.  But  after  a  time,  when  clear- 
ness of  reflection  came,  then  misery  came  too. 
Where  was  I  ?  Who  had  been  my  friend  ? 
Listen,  Athelstan  ;  the  man  who  had  dealt  that 
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blow  to  all  my  joys,  he  had  befriended  me,  and 
was  in  Paris,  where  he  had  taken  me  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  medical  treatment  in  my  delirium. 
Could  I  receive  a  benefit  from  his  hand  ?     I 
loathed  the  idea,  but  I  was  weak  in  body  and 
mind,  and  succumbed  to  the  inevitable.      I  con- 
sented to  see  him.      He  was  no  longer  the  gay, 
bright  young  man  who  preferred  to  hang  about 
me  at  the  piano  chatting    whilst  I  played,  or 
listening  whilst  I  sang,  but  a  second  Maw-worm, 
long-coated,     broad-brimmed,    and    long-faced. 
As  I  said,  I  was  still  weak,  and  lying  on  a  couch 
placed  near  a  window  that  faced  the  Champs 
Elysee,  I  awaited  his  visit  with  feelings  of  re- 
pugnance.     My  infant  lay  asleep  in  my  arms. 
He  arrived.     He  must  have  planned  his  subjects 
for   conversation    previous    to    seeing    me,    for 
though   that   first  interview  barely  lasted    half 
an  hour,  I  was  bewildered  and  confused  by  the 
many  facts  he  stated.     Athelstan,  note  these 
facts  in  rotation  as  I  state  them.  ' 

Mrs  Morgane  referred  to  her  notes,  and 
continued, — 

First,  a  memoradum  had  been  found  among 
my  husband's  papers,  stating  that  certain  bonds 
were  in  my  maiden  name,  and  could  be  claimed 
by  me,  in  case  of  his  death  or  bankruptcy,  and 
a  sealed  letter,  stating  he  had  a  second  time  de- 
ceived me,  and  that  his  wife  was  living  at  the 
time  of  my  marriage  with  him,  in   Paris.     The 
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letter,  with  its  broken  seal,  was  given  me,  the 
dividends  on  my  bonds  had  been  received  and 
spent.  I  had  been  treated  as  a  nonentity,  and 
every  article  I  valued,  or  possessed,  had  been 
swept  away  and  scattered  afar.  Investigations 
had  been  hushed  up,  as  they  can  be  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and  all  was  made  clear  that  my  husband 
had  met  his  death  by  his  own  hand.  I  ex- 
claimed by  instinct, — "  You  villain  !  you  alone 
threw  him  to  the  ground,  with  fist,  shot,  or  stab. 
I  heard  and  saw  all.  He  shall  not  bear  the 
stigma  on  his  name  that  should  brand  yours," 
were  words  that  escaped  me  in  my  indignation. 

'  Then  came  the  answer,  that  filled  me  with 
horror. 

'  "  Possibly  you  do  not  know  that  you  were 
suspected  of  the  crime  ?  A  jealous  quarrel,  the 
blood  on  your  hand,  your  garments  all  be- 
smeared, told  their  tale  against  you  ;  then  your 
hasty  flight  made  suspicion  grow  stronger. 
Such  histories  are  not  uncommon." 

'  Realising  this  possible  position  so  suddenly, 
staggered  me.  I  took  the  possible  for  the  truth. 
I  was  weak,  poor,  friendless,  and,  the  world 
would  add,  fallen.  It  was  my  innocent  infant, 
— the  new  life  given  to  my  keeping,  that  brought 
my  mind  to  a  proper  balance.  As  I  looked  on 
the  sleeping,  peaceful  face,  I  reasoned  within 
me  what  action  on  my  part  would  best  benefit 
that  young  life.     I  remember  well  the  fight  I  had 
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to  think  rightly  on  this  matter,  and  be  honest  to 
the  dead.  I  yielded  all  when  I  said  to  the 
man, — 

1  "  You  and  I  alone  were  witnesses  of  that 
fearful  night's  dark  deed,  and  we  live  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  its  perpetrator.  My  husband 
being  dead,  cannot  be  further  injured.  I  am 
powerless  to  defend  his  reputation,  but  his  child 
shall  know  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  of  self- 
destruction." 

'Oh,  Athelstan,  how  cruel  is  the  moment  when 
you  find  the  greatest  sacrifice  you  have  made  in 
life  has  been  sapped  of  all  good  by  being  made 
for  a  hollow  delusion  ! ' 

*  Indeed  such  a  moment  must  be  bitter,'  said 
Athelstan,  with  feeling  ;  then  added  apologeti- 
cally,— '  Allow  me  one  question  : — Does  my 
brother  live  ? ' 

Mrs  Morgane  looked  at  her  notes  intently, 
then  said, — 

'  I  have  reason  to  believe  all  your  brothers 
are  dead ;  but  I  do  not  speak  of  them  yet ;  you 
must  follow  me  in  proper  order.' 

'  You  asked  for  the  interruption  yourself,  by 
appealing  to  Athelstan,'  said  Mr  Mons.  '  It 
would  be  well  to  state  facts  without  comment.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mr  Mons,  for  that  seasonable 
hint.  I  will  continue  my  life's  story.  Listen, 
Athelstan.  I  began  to  feel  myself  again  in  a 
penniless  condition.      I  had  nothing  of  my  own  ; 
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all  my  earnings  had  been  but  sufficient  for  my 
daily  needs.  After  marriage,  money  was  given 
me.  In  widowhood,  to  live,  I  knew  I  must 
contract  debts,  and  by  hard  work  earn  money  to 
pay  them.  I  foresaw  no  hardship  in  this.  But 
my  voice  had  become  weak ;  I  tested  it  again 
and  again  :  all  power  had  gone  from  it.  I  was 
in  despair.  Its  strength  might  suit  a  concert 
room,  but  never  an  opera  house.  With  the  last 
few  francs  I  possessed,  I  advertised  for  employ- 
ment. No  success,  and  I  was  getting  deeper  in 
debt.  I  feared  I  should  receive  notice  to  leave 
my  hotel.  My  worries  did  not  contribute  to  my 
strength;  the  only  thing  that  prevented  me  dying 
was  my  infant.  I  was  tempted  to  starve  my- 
self— no  difficult  matter,  when  I  had  no  appetite 
nor  desire  to  live.  I  did  not  yield  to  tempta- 
tion, for  I  would  not  leave  my  child  an  object 
for  charity  in  a  cold  world. 

I  was  sorely  tried  at  that  moment, — my  nerve, 
hope,  and  peace  gone.  I  was  a  living  wreck, 
made  so  by  the  sins  of  others,  not  my  own. 
Again  I  was  on  my  couch,  looking  out  of 
window,  the  Champs  Elysee,  bright  and  gay, 
made  me  sadder  than  usual.  It  was  a  gala  day  ; 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  were  on  the  scene, 
and  the  usual  cortege  accompanied  and  sur- 
rounded them.  A  well  -  appointed  carriage 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  hotel.  Maw- 
worm  sat  in  it,  long-coated,  broad-brimmed,  but 
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not  long-faced.  I  heard  him  ask  for  me  ;  a 
few  minutes  more  he  was  by  my  side. 

1  He  showed  no  interest  himself  in  my  pale 
face  and  low  spirits,  but  seemed  to  be  hurt  by 
my  cold,  distant  manner  towards  him.  He 
spoke  of  the  different  ways  in  which  he  had  be- 
friended me. — shielding  me  from  trouble, — tak- 
ing my  affairs  in  hand,  and  placing  me  in  a 
position  that  my  scanty  means  could  not  have 
supported, — taking  me  away  when  my  condi- 
tion of  mind  and  body  prevented  me  thinking 
and  acting  for  myself,  and  many  other  facts 
that  made  me  his  debtor,  and  forced  me  to 
acknowledge  I  was  grateful  to  him. 

1  He  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  himself,  and 
my  memory  was  so  confused  that  I  could  not 
question  or  disprove  any  assertion  he  made.  I 
felt  degraded. 

'He  reasoned  progressively  and  subtlely,  until 
my  instinct  proved  abortive,  and  the  feeling  of 
loathing,  hatred,  and  repulsion  towards  him  was 
blunted,  and  in  the  end  I  consented  to  drive 
with  him. 

The  scene  in  the  Bois  was  so  brilliant,  the 
change  from  my  own  dark  thoughts  to  the 
bright,  smiling  countenances  that  surrounded 
me  touched  me  strangely.  I  felt  there  was 
yet  one  man  willing  and  able  to  raise  me  out  of 
my  misery,  and  who  spoke  of  the  time  when  I 
entranced  him  with  my  songs,  not  forgotten.      I 
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took  the  bait.  That  drive  was  the  fatal  step 
prepared  for  me.  I  was  entrapped  ;  once  for- 
given, I  could  not  retract,  and  my  forgiveness 
was  equivalent  to  recognising  his  innocence.' 

Mrs  Morgane  referred  to  her  notes,  and,  with 
a  gesture  of  her  hand,  silenced  Athelstan,  who 
was  about  to  speak. 

1  A  few  minutes  will  suffice/  said  she,  '  to 
bring  my  history  to  a  close,  and  up  to  a  date 
that  you  will  remember,  for  the  next  events  will 
closely  touch  your  interests.  Take  your  pen 
again  and  write  this  incident.  Eight  months 
after  the  death  of  my  husband,  I  married  his 
assassin,  for  my  child's  sake.  After  my  mar- 
riage, he  did  not  fail  to  tell  me  his  reasons  for 
marrying  me.  The  dead  man  could  not  speak, 
but  the  living  woman  might,  and  to  smother 
this  possible  voice,  he  gave  me  sufficient  in- 
terest in  him  to  render  me  dumb.  My  child 
was  to  bear  his  name,  and  be  treated  in  every 
respect  as  his  own,  and  never  be  made  convers- 
ant with  his  parentage.  Matters  went  on  well, 
and  promised  a  bright  future  for  this  child. 
Two  brothers  and  a  sister  died  in  their  infancy, 
and  left  him  again  in  the  position  of  an  only 
child.  He  grew  to  manhood's  estate  under  the 
roof  of  a  man  who  had  long  repented,  and  chose 
to  live  a  life  of  strained  outward^show  of  good- 
ness and  sanctification  to  ensure  the  respect  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  world.      He  gained  it ; 
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all  was  successful  that  he  attempted,  and  ever 
desiring  to  appear  to  act  a  good  part,  he  at  last 
grew  to  do  good  from  purer  motives.  Years 
passed  smoothly,  and  with  that  degree  of 
happiness  that  usually  follows  those  who  are 
prosperous  and  who  will  never  look  back 
upon  unpleasant  circumstances. 

1 1  grew  to  love  the  man  who  had  placed  me 
in  a  luxuriant  home  and  saved  my  reputation. 
Time  heals  wounds,  but  often  leaves  the 
memory  of  them  fresh,  and  the  scars  gleam  out, 
reminding  us  of  past  pangs  from  time  to  time. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  for  years  a  certain  degree  of 
happiness  reigned  at  Magna  House.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  Athelstan,  you  are  the  son  of  my 
first  husband,  and  the  adopted  son  of  Mr  Mor- 
gane.' 

'  I  have  dreaded  to  hear  it ;  I  feared  my  birth 
was  tainted  when  you  spoke  of  my  brothers 
being  dead.  What  was  my  father's  name  ? ' 
asked  Athelstan,  whose  face  had  grown  pale 
and  anxious. 

1  You  have  much  more  to  hear  and  to  do, 
young  man,  before  that  will  be  safe  in  your 
keeping,'  said  Mr  Mons. 

'  Surely  I  have  a  right  to  hear  it,'  said  Athel- 
stan. 

1  Presently,'  said  Mrs  Morgane,  in  that  firm, 
decided  ring  of  voice  that  showed  she  was  fully 
determined  to  follow  the  course  she  had  planned. 
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1  And  presently  may  mean  a  year  or  a  day.  Now, 
Athelstan,  I  have  more  to  tell  you.  Your  father 
had  conceited  to  himself  the  right  to  choose 
your  wife.  Clara  was  his  selection,  and  I  ap- 
proved it ;  and  we  worked  together  to  bring 
the  marriage  about.  All  seemed  promising, 
when  you  chose  a  wife  for  yourself,  and  were 
already  married  before  you  even  consulted  us 
on  this  subject.  '  That  marriage  broke  the  har- 
mony of  our  home,  and  the  bond  and  compact 
that  had  existed  between  us.  Mr  Morgane 
carried  out  honourably  every  promise  made 
until  that  marriage ;  after  it,  he  broke  his  faith 
with  me  and  you.  He  gave  you  only  that 
pittance  of  money  that  he  had  received  on  my 
marriage — the  few  bonds  left  for  my  use  by  my 
first  husband — and  disowned  you.  One  word 
more  before  Mr  Mons  tells  you  of  facts  that 
require  proof  and  searching  out  to  render  them 
of  value  to  you.  You  must  distinctly  under- 
stand that  your  marriage  with  a  beautiful  young 
actress  is  but  a  commonplace  act  that  would 
never  have  separated  you  from  Mr  Morgane. 
There  is  another  cause,  and  that  cause  you  must 
seek  out  and  make  clear  ;  and  in  its  success  will 
be  my  vengeance.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,'  said  Athelstan, 
putting  his  pen  in  the  inkstand. 

1  After  you  have  heard  Mr  Mons  relate  all  he 
knows  of  your  father,  you  will  better  understand 
vol.  in.  c 
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your  position  and  my  vengeance.  Mr  Mons, 
I  have  finished  my  notes  ;  will  you  now  state 
your  knowledge  of  that  painful  dark  night's 
work  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  that  won't  take  long.  But  first  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  came  to  be  near  the  spot. 

'  In  my  young  days  I  was  sweet  on  my  cousin, 
your  mother,  and,  naturally,  when  I  heard  of 
her  success,  I  decided  to  go  and  see  how  my 
pretty  Arroma  looked  and  fared,  I  did,  and 
found  she  was  too  grand  a  lady  for  me  to  ap- 
proach ;  so  I  was  satisfied  to  see  her  success, 
and  then  attend  to  my  own  business,  and  make 
that  a  success.  I  was  good  at  this  game'  (Mr 
Mons  made  a  motion  with  his  hand  to  imitate 
shaking  dice),  '  and  luck  followed  me.  I  became 
a  croupier  at  Monte  Carlo,  when  Arroma  and 
her  husband  went  to  live  there  after  their  mar- 
riage. I  saw  Arroma,  but  she  never  recognised 
me.  But  I  knew  where  she  lived,  and  often 
passed  by  her  villa  on  my  way  home.  Very- 
late  one  night,  when  snow  was  falling,  I  and 
my  wife  were  returning  from  a  friend's  enter- 
tainment, and  passing  by  Arroma's  villa  I  saw 
a  man  struggling  with  a  heavy  burden  just  out- 
side the  doorway.  He  dropped  it  when  he  saw 
us,  and  returned  to  the  house  and  shut  the  door. 
My  wife  and  I  continued  our  way  home.  Some- 
how I  did  not  feel  quite  comfortable  at  what  I 
had  seen,  so,  leaving  my  wife  safe  at  home,  I 
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just    walked    back    again    to    Arroma's    villa. 
There  was   no  load   by   that  door,  or  near  it. 
"  All  right,"  said  I   to  myself,  and  away  I  went 
again,  once  more  easy  in  my  mind.      Half-way 
home,  or  thereabouts,  I  lighted  my  pipe,  and, 
my  head  being  heated  a  bit,  I  took  off  my  cap, 
the  snow  had  ceased,  I  leaned  against  a  tree, 
a-looking  up  at  the  heavens  all  ablaze  with  stars. 
I  smoked  one  pipe,  then  another,  and  I  was  just 
thinking  of  nothing  when  I  heard  a  low  groan. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  "     No  answer.     Well,  I  am  a 
rough  but  not  a  cruel  man,  and  I  know  a  groan 
means    pain    or    drink,    so    I    waited    to    hear 
another,  but  it  never  came  ;  so   I    got  on  my 
feet,  and  just  looked  about   to  see   where   on 
earth  the  groan  did  come  from.      I   could   not 
have  a  wretch  die  near  me,  though  he  might 
have  blown  out  his  own  brains  and  wished  to 
leave  the  world  quietly  and  unknown — and  lots 
of  men,  born  for  better  things,  put  an  end  to 
their  lives  at    Monte  Carlo,  and   no  one  ever 
knows   them   by  name.      I   groped    about   and 
poked  shadows,  until  I  stumbled  over  the  body 
of  a  man.      I  stooped  down  and  looked  at  him. 
Dead,  as  dead  as  beef!       But,  no;  dead  men 
don't  groan.    I  moved  him  ;   I  fancied  he  might 
be  alive,  just  because  of  that  one  groan.     At 
anyrate  he  must  have  been  alive  when  he  did 
groan  ;  so  he  had  not  been  dead  long.      I  just 
lighted  another  pipe  as  a  companion  and  walked 
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home  again.  I  harnessed  my  nag  to  a  light 
trap,  and  drove  for  my  man,  dead  or  alive,  and 
told  my  wife  to  prepare  a  bed  for  a  friend, — did 
not  want  to  frighten  her,  you  understand. 

*  The  man  was  a  weight  to  put  in  the  trap.  I 
took  him  to  my  house,  and  before  two  days  were 
over  he  was  conscious,  and  bright  as  a  ruby. 
My  wife  was  a  trump.  There  the  stranger  lay 
on  his  bed,  more  comfortable  than  if  he  had 
been  in  hospital,  his  head  bandaged  beautiful^ 
and  she  as  kind  as  an  angel.  Naturally  he 
asked  where  he  was,  and  as  naturally  I  asked 
where  he  had  come  from.  My  answer  was 
straight,  his  was  not.  Sure  I  had  a  mystery 
with  me.  These  mysteries  were  common  at 
Monte  Carlo,  and  I  had  knocked  about  the 
world  and  seen  a  few  of  them.  Let  them  be, 
was  my  principle,  and  they  will  explode  of  them- 
selves when  necessary.  Well,  I  was  mum  ;  no 
one  outside  knew  I  had  a  mystery  inside  my 
house,  and  I  was  riddling  it  out  my  own  way, 
never  asking  a  question,  but  noticing  all  the 
questions  asked.  My  mystery  asked  if  I  had 
heard  any  news  connected  with  Villa  Agram, 
Arroma's  home  ?  I  told  him  I  had  heard  an 
ugly  rumour, — that  all  the  inmates  had  decamped 
in  the  middle  of  the  same  ni^ht  that  I  had  found 
him.  No  motive  was  known  for  the  flight. 
The  young  Russian  who  lived  there  owed  no- 
thing, and  lived  like  a  gentleman,  and  had  had 
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one  of  his  sociable  parties  in  the  evening,  and 
nothing  went  amiss.  The  servants  had  heard 
nothing,  and  were  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  when 
they  found  the  villa  deserted. 

1  "All  a  mistake.  Madame  must  be  at  Villa 
Agram.  Go  and  tell  her  a  friend  wishes  to  see 
her  here  ;  that  will  be  enough  to  bring  her — I 
cannot  write,"  was  the  next  order  to  me. 

' 1  went ;  a  notice  was  up, — "To  let,  the  house 
furnished,"  but  no  Madame  was  there,  only  an  old 
crone,  who  was  not  over  civil.  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion or  two  of  her,  and  she  replied  she  had  been 
put  there  to  hold  her  tongue,  and  not  answer 
inquisitive  questions  to  damage  the  house.  I 
could  make  no  way,  so  returned  with  the  news 
that  Madame  was  gone  clean  away. 

*  The  mystery — as  for  years  I  called  him — was 
dreadful  cut  up,  and  sent  me  again  to  the  villa. 
A  leathern  writing-case,  with  initials  on  it,  was 
to  be  found  and  brought  to  him.  The  old  crone 
opened  the  door  to  me.  I  told  her  my  business, 
she  gave  me  the  writing-case,  and  then  became 
confidential  in  manner,  and  asked  me  to  go  into 
the  villa.  Now,  I  hate  confidences  being  im- 
posed upon  me,  but  wishing  to  find  out  all  that 
my  mystery  might  like  to  hear,  I  entered.  Then 
the  old  crone  took  me  into  a  room,  where  she 
had  recently  moved  a  table,  and  there  was  a 
stain  of  blood  that  it  had  covered,  all  visible. 

'  "  Why  do  you  show  me  this  ?"  I  asked. 
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1  "  Because  you  know  the  people  who  lived 
here,  and  you  can  ask  why  that  stain  is  there,'' 
said  she. 

1  "  I  could,  but  I  won't,  say  it's  claret  spilt,  and 
save  the  reputation  of  the  house.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  people,  and  don't  intend  to 
criminate  them  or  myself,"  was  my  reply. 

At  which  the  woman  looked  annoyed,  and 
said, — 

1  "  Suppose  it  is  claret,  what  then  ?  " 

'  I  told  her  to  scrub  the  stain  out  and  hold  her 
tongue. 

- il  So  I  will,  and  that  will  save  a  lot  of  trouble. 
Sad  case  that  young  man  picked  up  dead  the 
other  night." 

'  "  Shameful !  "  I  answered.  "  Lots  of  similar 
cases  have  been,  and  will  be ;  we  are  getting 
used  to  them.     Good-morning." 

1  I  had  no  time  to  waste  with  that  woman,  and 
she  was  so  ugly  too. 

'  "  They  have  buried  him  without  knowing  his 
name.  A  shame  it  is  to  hush  up  these  dreadful 
things  ;  and  someone  may  have  shot  him.  How 
do  they  know  he  shot  himself?" 

'  "  That's  not  your  business  to  find  out.  Go 
and  wash  out  that  claret  stain." 

'  Saying  this  I  left  Agram  Villa,  and  returned 
home  to  relate  all  I  had  heard  to  my  mystery, 
and  gave  him  the  leathern  case.  Not  having 
the   key  of  his  case,  he  asked  me  to  break  it 
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open.  Whilst  I  did  this,  by  cutting  the  leather, 
I  noticed  he  was  much  upset  by  my  news,  and 
he  was  quite  beside  himself  when  he  read  a 
scrap  of  paper  that  fell  out  of  the  case,  that  had 
evidently  been  slipped  in,  for  it  was  news  to 
him.  The  poor  man  was  very  weak  and  suffer- 
ing, and  he  crushed  the  paper  in  his  hand  ;  but 
I  had  read  what  was  written  on  it  in  a  few  lines. 

1  "  From  Arroma. — I  have  left  you  and  Monte 
Carlo  for  ever.  I  am  with  one  whom  I  have 
long  loved." 

'  For  several  days  my  mystery  was  very  ill. 
He  refused  to  see  a  surgeon,  and  had  faith  in 
my  wife's  remedies  ;  and  she  knew  a  deal  about 
the  art  of  healing.  After  a  bit  he  saw  a  lawyer, 
and  they  were  often  head  and  head  together, 
and  I  saw  a  little  of  their  work,  and  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  man,  my  mystery,  was  your 
father.' 

'  I  do  not  see  your  clue,'  said  Athelstan. 

'  I  saw  a  little  of  their  work,  and  recently  I 
have  made  it  my  business  to  look  more  carefully 
to  dates  and  facts. 

1  First  fact. — Your  mother  was  married  two 
days  after  the  death  of  that  man's  wife.  I  have 
seen  her  tomb,  and  the  entry  of  your  mother's 
marriage. 

1  Second  fact. — That  man  who  married  your 
mother  is  still  alive  and  rich,  and  you  are  that 
man's  legitimate  son. 
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1  Third  fact. — Mr  Morgane  fabricated  the 
letter,  or  that  scrap  of  paper,  that  made  your 
father  despise  your  mother,  and  let  her  go  her 
own  way  to  ruin,  and  he  invented  the  scheme 
that  led  to  your  mother  becoming  his  wife. 

'  Fourth  fact. — Mr  Morgane  erroneously  be- 
lieved the  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  shot 
himself  was  your  father,  as  he  had  left  his 
victim  on  the  road,  thinking  he  was  dead  ;  but 
he  was  saved  from  death  by  me. 

'  Fifth  fact. — Mr  Morgane  fled  from  the  villa 
with  the  only  person  who  could  criminate  him 
— your  mother,  married  her,  and  lived  a  life  he 
wished  to  consider  made  atonement  for  his 
early  sins.  I  hear  he  strove  to  do  good.  He 
made  an  enormous  fortune,  so  he  could  easily 
effect  his  purpose. 

'  Sixth  fact. — Mr  Morgane  kept  his  bond 
faithfully  with  his  wife  and  son — yourself  and 
mother — until  a  dread  of  a  possible  truth  troubled 
him.' 

Mr  Mons  stopped,  hesitated  ;  he  wished  Mrs 
Morgane  to  tell  Athelstan  the  possible  truth, 
but  her  courage  failed  her.  Athelstan  looked 
so  excited  and  haggard  that  she  feared  the  blow 
might  be  too  much  for  him  to  bear  after  all  he 
had  undergone. 

'  Not  yet,  not  yet,'  said  Mrs  Morgane  ;  '  but 
you  have  something  more  to  tell.' 

*  Nothing  more  until  that  is  known,'  said  Mr 
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Mons  ;  '  but  I  can  answer  any  question  that 
your  son  desires  to  put  to  me/ 

'  I  would  ask  one,'  said  Athelstan.  '  There 
was  sufficiently  loud  talking  to  induce  my 
mother  to  go  to  my  father  the  night  Mr  Mor- 
gane  struck  or  shot  him,  yet  the  servants  of  the 
villa  knew  nothing  of  the  dark  scene  until  the 
next  morning.  I  do  not  understand  it.  Were 
they  paid  to  be  deaf  ? ' 

'  It  will  be  clear  to  you,'  said  Mr  Mons, 
'  when  I  tell  you  the  kitchens  and  servants' 
apartments  were  in  a  distinct  building  from  the 
villa.  They  were  connected  with  it  by  a 
passage  ;  one  wall  of  this  passage  formed  part 
of  a  conservatory,  the  glass  roof  of  which  rested 
on  it.  The  villa  faced  the  roadway,  the  con- 
servatory and  passage  ran  out  from  the  back  of 
the  villa,  and  beyond  stood  the  servants'  apart- 
ments.' Mr  Mons  drew  two  lines  of  a  square. 
1  There  it  is  clear — the  villa  and  the  conservatory 
cutting  off  all  view  from  the  other  building. 
And  further  than  this,  Arroma — Madame — has 
told  me  that  Mr  Morgane  had  frequently 
remained  singing  and  talking  to  a  very  late 
hour,  and  when  the  other  guests  had  left  and  he 
remained,  she  ordered  her  servants  to  bed,  and 
was  alone  in  the  villa  when  the  quarrel  took 
place.' 

4  That  is  quite  true,'  said  Mrs  Morgane. 

'  All  that  I   have  heard,'  said  Athelstan,  '  is 
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most  painful,  and  of  such  long  standing,  I  feel 
it  would  have  been  better  left  untold  now  ; 
Vera,  too,  will  be  anxiously  expecting  me  at 
the  grand  supper.' 

1  Oh,  Athelstan,  I  would  have  spared  you  all, 
and  would  even  spare  you  now,  were  it  possible. 
But  I  have  more  to  tell  you/ 

'  Then  tell  me  quickly  ;  I  am  strong  enough 
to  hear,  but  not  strong  enough  to  undergo 
suspense.' 

1  I  will,  Athelstan,  and  may  our  fears  be 
unfounded,'  said  Mrs  Morgane.  '  I  will  tell  you 
the  name  of  my  first  husband.  It  is  Caston, 
and  you  have  a  right  to  bear  that  name. 
Deciding  that,  brings  me  to  speak  of  old  times 
again.  Oscar  Caston  and  Lewis  Morgane  were 
friends  who  spoke  openly  when  together  on 
family  matters ;  thus  Lewis  Morgane  knew 
incidents  in  Caston's  life  that  were  of  a  private 
character.  He  knew  he  had  lived  unhappily 
with  his  wife,  and  was  separated  from  her ; 
that  his  family  had  consisted  of  a  son  and  a 
daughter ;  that  the  son's  name  was  Paul,  and 
the  daughter's  name  was  Vera.'  Mrs  Morgane 
paused  ;  Athelstan  made  no  observation.  '  Do 
you  understand  what   I   say,  Athelstan  ? ' 

'  Yes,  mother,  perfectly.  Paul  and  Vera  were 
your  children,  so  to  speak.' 

1  Precisely  ;  does  nothing  else  strike  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  am  their  brother,'  replied  Athelstan. 
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-  On  the  wrong-  scent,'  said  Mr  Mons  to  Mrs 
Morgane ;  *  it  is  simply  torturing,  and  doing  no 
good.' 

'  What  am  I  to  hear  ? '  said  Athelstan 
anxiously.  '  What  am  I  to  hear  ?  I  am  equal 
to  any  event.  I  have  already  gone  through 
enough  to  drill  me  into  a  state  of  stoicism, — 
only  let  me  hear.' 

1  I  cannot  tell  him,  Mr  Mons  ;  I  must  leave 
that  task  to  you.' 

•  I  have  no  objection  to  undertake  it/  Mr 
Mons  looked  earnestly  at  Athelstan  for  a  few 
seconds.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  feeling,  his 
world's  work  had  given  him  a  vast  insight  into 
men  and  things,  and  trained  him  to  act  rapidly 
when  necessity  required  it.  He  saw  that  Athel- 
stan was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  dread- 
ing, yet  wishing  to  know  what  he  had  to  hear. 
'  Now  this  is  a  very  bad  case,  inasmuch  as 
your  father  never  had  a  brother.  Now  we 
want  you  to  search  out  Oscar  Caston  and 
establish  your  right  to  be  acknowledged  his 
son.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  be  able  to 
trace  out  the  parentage  of  your  wife.  We  have 
grave  fears  that  you  may  find  your  marriage 
not  quite  according  to  law.' 

'What  do  you  infer  ? '  said  Athelstan,  hoarsely. 

Mr  Mons  saw  he  had  hit  the  mark  ;  he  pre- 
pared another  thrust,  more  direct. 

'  It  is,  perhaps,  the  hardest  blow  in  life  that 
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strikes  a  man's  hearth.  I  feel  deeply  for  you 
when  I  tell  you  Vera  Caston  is  your  wife,  and, 
we  fear,  your  sister.' 

A  thrilling  shudder  rendered  Athelstan  dumb, 
leaving  him  with  an  expression  of  terror  that 
gave  him  a  look  of  madness.  Great  moist  drops 
stood  on  his  forehead.  A  silence  of  some 
minutes  ensued.  Deep  misery  is  silent,  for  it 
is  all-absorbing. 

To  Athelstan  the  room  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  a  stifling  air,  pressing  so  heavily  that  he 
breathed  with  difficulty.  He  rose  from  his 
chair,  exclaiming,  '  Why  has  this  curse  come 
upon  me  ? '  and  staggered  to  the  door. 

Before  he  reached  it,  however,  Mr  Mons 
stayed  him  by  putting  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ? ' 

Athelstan  turned  towards  Mr  Mons  with  a 
dreamy  gaze  that  seemed  to  look  far  beyond 
him. 

Mr  Mons  repeated  the  question, — 

'  Where  are  you  going  ? ' 

'  To  Bishop  DonwehY 

'  Remember  I  have  only  expressed  a  fear, 
not  a  certainty,'  said  Mr  Mons. 

1  You  would  not  have  told  it  me  at  all  had 
you  not  been  sure  of  the  truth.  Mother,  I  am 
forgetting  you  and  all  your  suffering.  Tell 
Vera  I  cannot  sup  with  her  to-night  ;  I  must  go 
to  Briand  Hall.' 
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Athelstan  hurried  down  the  stairs;  Mr  Mons 
followed  him  closely. 

1  Do  nothing  desperate.  To-morrow  you  will 
find  me  here,  ready  and  willing  to  help  you 
through  this  difficulty/ 

'  To-morrow's  light  I  hope  I  may  not  see.' 

1  You  are  weak ;  I  will  go  a  little  way  with 
you.' 

Athelstan  did  not  resent  the  interference  of 
Mr  Mons,  and  walked  arm-in-arm  with  him  up 
the  street.  The  night  air,  and  excitement  he 
had  gone  through,  rendered  Athelstan  weak  and 
faint,  and  it  required  but  little  persuasion  on 
Mr  Mons'  part  to  induce  him  to  drive  with  him 
to  his  hotel. 


CHAPTER    II 


ATHELSTAN. 


*  Beware  of  desperate  steps.     The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow  will  have  passed  away.' — Cowper. 

'Good  and  bad  men  are  each  less  so  than  they  seem.' 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 

fN  the  craving  for  sympathy  that 
usually  accompanies  great  joys  or 
sorrows,  Athelstan  thought  of  his 
old  friend  and  tutor,  Bishop  Don- 
well,  but  faintness  made  him  feel  that  his 
strength  had  found  its  limit,  and  the  long  hours 
of  travel  from  Turin  to  London,  with  the  news 
which  greeted  him,  were  all  telling  heavily 
against  him. 

He  had  to  bear  the  fall  of  his  expectations 
of  peace  and  quietude  when  most  promising, 
at  the  very  threshold  of  his  intended  home  ; 
but  what  was  that  in  comparison  with  the 
sorrowful,   pitiful  history  he  had  had  to  listen 
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to  and  believe,  because  his  own  mother  had 
related  it.  The  presence  of  the  Turk  vanished 
like  vapour  before  it. 

A  remorseful  feeling  came  to  Athelstan  that 
he  had  thought  harshly  of  Vera,  though  he  had 
studied  to  be  calm  and  suppress  much  of  his 
wrath.  He  was  conscious  that  he  had  left  her 
with  cold  austerity  that  disturbed  the  perfect 
love  that  should  have  existed  between  them, 
and  possibly  he  might  not  see  her  again. 

The  night  was  a  tormenting  interval  of  time 
that  Athelstan  had  to  live  through  before  he 
could  make  his  journey  to  Briand  Hall.  The 
hotel  was  full,  and  Mr  Mons  had  given  up  the 
room  adjoining  his  bedroom  for  Athelstan's  use. 
A  door  communicated  between  these  rooms. 

Mr  Mons  had  a  tender,  feeling  heart,  and 
was  timid  lest  it  should  be  seen.  He  shrunk 
from  letting  the  world  know  that  he  was 
capable  of  rendering  a  kind  action,  and  when 
he  did  such  an  action  he  did  not  feel  the 
generous  impulse  to  be  a  noble  attribute  in  his 
nature,  but  he  did  it  simply  as  an  act  of  self- 
gratification. 

It  was  now  his  pleasure  to  assist  Athelstan, 
if  that  much  ill-used  man  would  let  him.  He 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  the  door  of 
Athelstan's  room  blocked  by  the  temporary 
arrangements  necessary  to  transform  it  into  a 
sleeping-room  :  the  bedstead  was  placed  before 
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it.  He  would  not  give  Athelstan  the  chance 
of  leaving  the  hotel  without  being  heard  by 
him,  or  passing  through  his  room.  He  would 
be  Athelstan's  friend :  he  foresaw  adventure  in 
that  capacity.  Such  was  the  man  whom  Athel- 
stan had  met,  and  who  stealthily  watched  him 
as  he  restlessly  roved  from  one  object  to  another 
and  paced  his  room  at  intervals. 

Mr  Mons  had  put  out  his  light,  so  that  the 
door  being  ajar  should  not  be  observed,  and 
the  curtain  that  covered  it  he  had  put  aside 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  seeing  and  not  being 
seen.  The  time  came  that  Athelstan  sat  awhile 
collecting  his  thoughts,  and  adding  more  notes 
to  an  already  numerous  list.  He  had  a  feeling 
that  he  must  be  very  discreet,  racked  though 
he  was  with  the  knowledge  of  events  that  must 
uproot  his  finest  and  most  sensitive  feelings, 
and  leave  but  the  husk  of  a  man  without  the 
sap,  withdrawing  that  vitality  of  mind  that  gives 
to  him  all  that  is  noble  and  lovely,  and  worth 
living  for.  Mr  Mons  was  relieved  when  Athel- 
stan wrote,  and  appeared  to  think  calmly,  but 
when  the  face  was  upturned,  he  saw  the  hag- 
gard, restless  eye ;  the  lean  hands  and  fingers 
seemed  more  attenuated  than  when  he  was  at 
Magna  House  writing  those  notes  the  inci- 
dents of  which  he  was  now  trying  to  recall. 
He  had  written  the  words,  '  Inquire  how  Mons 
came    to    understand    the   language    at    Monte 
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Carlo  to  gain  his  information.  Educated 
Russians  usually  speak  English  ;  am  I  the  dupe 
of  xMons?' 

Athelstan  threw  down  his  pen,  the  lean 
fingers  were  pushed  through  his  hair,  and,  with 
his  elbows  resting  on  the  table,  and  his  head 
leaning  heavily  on  his  hands,  his  frame  shook 
under  the  effort  he  made  to  suppress  the  con- 
vulsive sobs,  that  died  out  in  low,  painful 
groans. 

His  two  educations  were  supporting  him — 
that  of  his  college,  and  that  of  his  life.  They 
taueht  him  to  bear  all  sorrows  touching  himself 
as  his  own  burden,  and  not  to  inflict  a  fraction 
of  their  weight  on  others.  He  knew  many  a 
sad  heart  was  carried  whilst  great  work  was 
done,  and  the  work  not  damaged.  His  own 
lot  was  hard,  his  heart  sad.  Could  the  work 
of  duty  that  lay  before  him  be  done  single- 
handed,  painful  and  complicated  as  it  was,  in 
so  much  mystery,  that  entangled  thought  and 
paralysed  action  ?  At  daylight  he  would  seek 
his  one  friend,  and  pour  the  contents  of  his 
note-book  into  his  ear,  and  let  him  test  how 
much  was  fiction. 

Groans,  and  these  bitter  thoughts,  did  not 
relieve  Athelstan  mentally  or  bodily ;  a  desper- 
ate depression  making  the  weariness  of  life  and 
its  responsibilities  all  apparent,  caused  him 
again  to  seek  relief  in  pacing  his  room. 

VOL.   III.  D 
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In  the  corner  of  the  room  were  several 
gloves  thrown  together,  showing  that  combats 
of  a  friendly  nature  were  carried  on  by  Mr 
Mons  and  guests.  On  a  side-table  were  foils 
with  buttons  attached,  they  too  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  carelessly  thrown  aside  after 
recent  play  ;  and  by  the  window,  resting  against 
the  architrave,  and  partly  hidden  by  the  curtain, 
was  a  fowling-piece. 

Athelstan  was  trying  to  give  a  unity  to  all 
the  threads  he  had  gathered, — to  twist  them 
into  a  cable  of  two  strands — Vera  and  him- 
self. How  did  all  these  threads  touch  him, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  mover, 
if  not  originator  of  them  ? 

The  answer  that  came  to  Athelstan's  mind 
suggested  Mr  Mons.  Mr  Mons  was  a  stranger 
to  Athelstan,  though  the  agitator  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  dry  bones  that  were  knitting 
together  to  his  destruction  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness. As  he  paced  the  room  he  noticed  the 
tendencies  of  pugilistic  tendencies,  but  he  did 
not  jot  them  to  this  man's  discredit.  The 
gloves  had  seen  service,  and  were  stained,  but 
he  knew  that  the  nose  is  a  feature  that  often 
takes  a  blow  unkindly.  He  stopped  his  wild 
walking  to  take  up  a  foil,  to  test  its  temper,  in 
much  the  same  superficial  manner  that  he  was 
trying  to  test  the  character  of  Mr  Mons  by  his 
surroundings.     A  chess-board,  with  the  pieces 
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scattered  upon  it,  next  attracted  his  attention, 
and  on  the  same  table  were  several  packs  of 
cards,  and  a  roulette  board.  The  man  evidently 
had  friends,  for  none  of  the  objects  that  caught 
Athelstan's  eye  were  evidences  of  a  solitary. 

Athelstan  was  next  attracted  by  the  fowling- 
piece.  He  took  it  from  its  resting-place  with 
care ;  it  might  be  charged.  There  seemed  to 
him  something  in  the  mechanism  that  differed 
from  others  he  had  handled.  It  was  extremely 
light  and  perfectly  finished.  He  carried  it  to 
the  table  where  he  had  been  writing,  and  on 
which  stood  the  box  that  contained  cartridges. 

Involuntarily,  as  if  by  instinct,  he  opened 
the  box  ;  not  a  loose  cartridge  was  there,  all 
were  in  fastened  packets.  A  thought  so  quick 
it  scarcely  had  form  before  it  was  stifled  by 
conscience,  came  to  him, — 

1  This  could  end  all  ;  would  my  death  benefit 
her  ? '  The  next  flash  of  thought,  '  Coward  ! 
that  must  not  be  the  game.'  Still  he  looked 
on  the  deadly  material,  and  with  a  strange 
expression  that  did  not  escape  Mr  Mons  from 
his  hiding-place. 

Mr  Mons  thought  there  was  no  danger  at 
the  present  moment ;  he  waited  until  Athelstan 
took  a  packet  of  cartridges  from  the  box  and 
broke  it  open.  Then  he  coughed,  and  mov- 
ing aside  the  curtain,  entered  the  room  say- 
ing— 
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4  Did  I  hear  a  noise  ?  Ah,  yes  ;  but  what 
are  you  doing  ?     Those  cartridges  are  mine.' 

1  Look  how  we  can,  or  sad,  or  merrily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks.' 

Athelstan  started — not  that  he  was  detected 
on  the  threshold  of  a  great  crime,  but  in  sur- 
prise to  find  he  was  not  alone. 

But  Mr  Mons  felt  as  a  delivering  angel  who 
had  baffled  an  evil  attempt,  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  Athelstan's  shoulder  saying, — 

'  Before  daybreak  you  will  value  your  life,  if 
not  for  the  love  of  it,  for  the  interests  of  those 
who  are  bound  up  in  it.  Night  is  dismal,  and 
thought  grows  depressed  and  gloomy.  I  will 
sit  up  with  you,  if  you  will  let  me,  and  keep 
the  devils  away.'  So  saying,  Mr  Mons  drew 
his  dressing-gown  around  him  and  tied  the 
girdle  about  his  waist,  as  though  he  had  but 
just  ensconced  himself  in  it,  and  seated  himself 
beside  Athelstan  as  his  protector.  '  You  must 
live  to  set  matters  right.  Don't  be  a  fool. 
Put  that  brute  away.' 

'  Is  there  death  in  it  now  ?'  said  Athelstan, 
as  he  held  the  gun  in  his  hand. 

1  No,  lad;  put  it  by,'  said  Mr  Mons,  eager  to 
see  Athelstan  quit  of  the  gun. 

Athelstan  lodged  the  gun  against  the  back 
of  a  chair,  and  at  that  instant  both  men  were 
startled  by  the  sudden  report,  and  seeing  the 
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contents   of   the  gun  hit    a  looking-glass    and 
penetrate  the  wall  of  the  chimney  behind  it. 

'Are  you  hurt?' said  Mr  Mons,  taking  no 
heed  of  the  shivered  glass,  for  he  did  not  know 
what  injury  Athelstan  might  have  done  himself, 
or  if  the  discharge  of  the  gun  was  due  to  acci- 
dent or  intention. 

'  All  right  ;  and  you  ?  What  a  merciful 
escape ;  so  near  to  you  too.' 

'  How  could  this  have  happened  ?  I  thought 
the  gun  was  unloaded.' 

'  Possibly  when  I  was  examining  it  I  might 
have — ' 

'  Never  mind  explanation  or  wonder.  I  will 
believe  it  is  an  accident  with  a  happy  ending. 
A  few  pounds  will  put  the  glass  in  order,  and  a 
few  words  will  explain  this  unseemly  noise  that 
must  have  awoke  several  in  this  hotel,'  said  Mr 
Mons,  as  he  picked  up  the  gun,  examined  it, 
and  placed  it  carefully  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
The  consciousness  that  both  had  escaped  a 
serious  accident  brought  these  two  men  into 
greater  sympathy,  and  swept  away  that  restraint 
that  mutually  kept  them  apart,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  arriving  at  a  common  understanding. 

Mr  Mons  was  a  clear-sighted  man,  and  an 
acute  observer,  as  many  uneducated  men  are. 
He  had  formed  his  manners  from  observation 
as  he  rose  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  the  silence 
he   imposed   on   himself,  caused  by  feeling  he 
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lacked  education,  rendered  him  more  capable 
of  exercising  a  penetrating  insight  into  men  and 
manners  that  was  not  lost  upon  him. 

He  knew  to  doubt  a  friend  damaged  friend- 
ship ;  he  was  anxious  for  Athelstan's  confidence, 
and  he  set  himself  to  play  for  it. 

Mr  Mons  seated  himself  again  by  the  table 
on  which  were  Athelstan's  notes  ;  the  page  con- 
taining the  last  remarks  on  himself  was  still 
open,  and  he  took  in  at  a  glance  the  sentence 
and  the  sense  of  the  note. 

Athelstan  took  up  this  note-book  quickly. 
Mr  Mons  observed  the  action. 

'  Too  late,'  he  said.  'I  am  an  honest  man, 
and  own  that  an  involuntary  glance  at  that  book 
gave  me  your  question, — "  Am  I  a  dupe  of 
Mons  ?  "  I  will  answer  that.  A  friend  will 
assist  to  his  own  hurt  rather  than  dupe  his 
neighbour.  Trust  me  ;  I  know  my  deficiencies, 
but  I  know  my  honour.  We  have  just  escaped 
death  or  injury  ;  let  us  pause  a  minute,  and 
thank  God  that  we  are  unhurt.' 

This  sudden  change  in  Mr  Mons's  manner 
touched  Athelstan,  who  sunk  from  sheer  weak- 
ness on  to  a  chair,  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
was  silent  some  few  minutes. 

During  that  pause  Athelstan  felt  he  was  with 
his  superior.  He  felt  so  humbled  and  degraded 
that  when  he  looked  up  again  and  saw  Mr 
Mons's  anxious  eyes   fixed  upon    him,  an  im- 
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pulse    made    him    apologise    for    the    written 
words. 

'  No  apology  is  due.  You  are  right  to  be 
cautious, — even  have  a  right  to  ask  me  why  I 
interfere  with  your  matters.  I  will  tell  you, 
although  you  do  not  ask  it,  but  probably  you 
would  like  to  know  who  I  am  before  I  propose 
to  straighten  this  crooked  business  in  your 
family.' 

Mr  Mons  placed  wine  and  glasses  before 
Athelstan,  and  a  canister  of  biscuits. 

'  You  are  getting  exhausted,  and  I  shall  re- 
quire a  pick-me-up.  Help  yourself,  and  pass 
the  bottle.  Excuse  this  rough  style  ;  the  middle 
of  the  night  sanctions  it.  See,  I  will  open  the 
window  and  let  the  fresh  air  in  and  the  smell  of 
the  powder  out.  Now,  with  your  permission,  I 
will  tell  you  who  I  am,  and  how  I  can  help  you/ 

Saying  this,  Mr  Mons  seated  himself  oppo- 
site Athelstan. 

'  I  am  interested/  said  Athelstan,  and  he  lay 
back  in  his  chair,  shut  his  eyes,  as  he  listened 
to  Mr  Mons,  making  no  comment. 

'  I  am  a  man  of  few  words,'  said  Mr  Mons. 
'  I  began  life  on  the  moors,  and  am  ending  it 
in  hotels.  I  have  no  home.  Possibly  I  shall 
die  travelling,  and  be  buried  as  an  unknown. 
I  am  your  mother's  cousin,  and  it  is  now  some 
three  years  since  I  renewed  my  acquaintance 
with  her,  and  it  chanced  in  this  manner.      Mrs 
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Burt  early  one  morning  was  brushing  the  steps 
of  Mrs  Athelstan's  house.  She  recognised  me 
by  name,  and  surprised  me  by  speaking  to  me 
in  Romany.  She  saw  I  did  not  know  her, 
then  she  told  me  her  name,  Tueta  nde  Heme. 
I  saw  it  was  the  same  face,  but  years  older,  that 
I  last  saw  in  Vienna.  From  her  I  heard  that 
she  had  recognised  Mrs  Morgane  as  her  sister 
Arroma,  but  it  was  to  be  kept  a  secret.  She 
then  asked  me  news  about  the  Caston  family, 
and  we  chatted  about  old  times,  and  I  got 
Arroma's  address  from  her.  I  called  upon 
Arroma,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  Mrs  Morgane. 
Well,  money  makes  the  man,  and  I  had  known 
when  the  want  of  it  made  the  fellow,  for  time 
was  when  I  dared  not  have  presumed  to  call  on 
gentlefolk,  but  money  made  me  bold,  and  I 
called  on  my  cousin  at  Magna  House.  I  wore 
a  good  coat,  my  tailor  tells  me  my  figure  is  per- 
fect, and  my  glass  tells  me  my  face  is  better 
than  many  of  my  neighbours,  so  I  gained  an 
entrance  and  made  good  use  of  it.  I  repeated 
my  visit  many  times,  and  you  have  heard  the 
result  from  Mrs  Morgane.  Now  I  have  to  tell 
you  my  portion  of  life  that  touches  you.  My 
wife  nursed  Oscar  Caston,  your  father,  and  he 
was  generous  to  her  and  to  me,  feeling  an  obli- 
gation to  us  as  we  saved  his  life,  which  was  all 
true,  for  it  was  a  lonesome  road  where  he  lay, 
and    dead    he    would    have    been    had    he    not 
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groaned  whilst  I  was  smoking  and  star-gazing 
— that  groan   would   have  been   his  last.      My 
wife  saved  money,  and  invested  it  as  Mr  Caston 
advised  her,  and  it  doubled  and  trebled  itself  in 
no  time.    When  she  died,  he  turned  his  gener- 
ous fit  on  me,  and  put  me   on  to  lots  of  specs 
— mines  principally — and  I  grew  rich  without 
work.      I  saw  people  about  me  losing  fortunes 
they  had  made,  so   I   made  myself  content.      I 
had  no  chick  or  child.     I  came  to  England,  and 
put  all  my  money  in  three  per  cents.,  have  an 
easy   head,    and    income    much   larger    than    I 
spend.      Now  to  help  you.     We — I   mean  you 
and   I — must  go  together  and  ferret  out  Oscar 
Caston.      I   went  to  his  place  in  Russia  a  few 
months  ago.      In  answer  to  inquiries,  I   learned 
that  Oscar  Caston  had  not  lived  on  his  estate 
for  several  years  ;  he  had  grown  eccentric,  wan- 
dered alone  in  the  country,  and  sometimes  in 
cities,  would  give   no  clue  to  the  places  where 
he  was  going,  or  where  he   had  been.      Occa- 
sionally, but  always  unexpectedly,   he  goes  to 
his  home  for  a  few  days,  and  leaves  as  abruptly. 
Well,  this  man  we  must  find  out,  the  sooner  the 
better.     You  must  prove  yourself  his  son,  and 
your  wife  not  his  daughter,  and  I  will  help  you. 
This  is  a  complicated   business,  and   must  be 
worked    out    on   a   pre-arranged   system.     We 
shall    want    all    our    energies    well    strung    to 
do  it.' 
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1  Is  this  my  mother's  vengeance  ? '  said  Athel- 
stan  calmly.      '  It  is  heavy  on  me.' 

1  As  Mr  Caston  lives,  your  mother  cannot  be 
the  wife  of  Mr  Morgane.     You  see  that.' 

1  Certainly.' 

'  I  do  not  go  into  motive  for  revenge.  My 
business  is  to  see  you  through  your  search. 
Will  you  let  me  assist  you  ?  Answer  me  to- 
morrow morning.  Now  turn  in,  and  no  more 
talking,  or  you  will  be  totally  unfit  for  work. 
Good-night.' 

Mr  Mons  left,  carrying  his  gun  with  him. 
Athelstan  took  Mr  Mons's  hand,  thanking  him 
for  the  interest  he  took  in  his  painful  position, 
and  when  he  had  left,  he  wrote  in  his  note-book, 
'  Mrs  Burt  is  my  aunt,  Mr  Mons  my  cousin.' 

Nature  demanded  rest,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  he  fell  asleep  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  and 
dreamed  of  happier  scenes,  in  which  he  saw 
more  joyous  faces  than  he  was  likely  to  meet 
when  he  woke. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


BRIAND     HALL. 


This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm 

Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 

Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low.' 

Shakespeare. 

RIAND  HALL,  with  its  combination 
of  modern  luxury,  rooms  with  old 
carved  oak  panels,  and  pretty  park, 
was  being  decked  with  floral  adorn- 
ments within  and  without.  Tents  were  dotted 
here  and  there,  gay-coloured  flags  floated  and 
waved  in  the  breezes.  All  the  usual  embellish- 
ments that  give  brightness  to  a  festive  scene, 
were  receiving  the  finishing  touches  when 
Vera  reached  the  home  of  Bishop  Donwell, 
notwithstanding  she  had  refused  an  invitation 
to  be  present  at  a.  fete  given  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  succession  to  title  and  property. 

Fate  seemed  to  impel  Vera  to  go  to  Briand 
Hall  ;  a  presentiment  hung  about  her  that  a 
cloud  was  making  dark  and  chill  the  bright  and 
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warm  light  in  which  she  had  tried  to  convince 
herself  she  was  basking.  Destiny's  whisper 
reached  her  ear,  and  gave  to  Vera  a  feeling  of 
awe.  Athelstan  having  chosen  to  go  to  Briand 
Hall  and  neglect  his  appointment  to  sup  with 
her,  were  incidents  that  impressed  her  as  an 
impending  fall  to  her  home  happiness. 

As  Vera  drove  up  the  avenue,  dressed  with 
taste  and  elegance,  her  heart  was  heavy,  and 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  house  she  left 
her  vehicle  and  walked.  Bounding  over  all 
obstacles  was  her  dog  Francesca,  eager  to  meet 
her  with  that  all-absorbing  affection  that  a  dog 
is  wont  to  show  to  a  loved  owner. 

'  There  is  no  lie  in  you,  my  noble  dog,'  said 
Bertha,  as  she  hugged  and  buried  her  face  in 
the  thick-coated  head  of  her  pet.  '  My  faithful 
dog,  how  refreshing  to  feel  that  I  have  a 
friend.' 

Bishop  Donwell  came  before  Vera  at  the 
instant,  from  a  side  path  that  led  into  the 
avenue,  carrying  letters  in  his  hand.  Malavita 
had  transformed  him  from  a  robust  man  to  the 
most  refined,  attenuated  invalid.  There  was 
nothing  repulsive  in  his  hollow  eyes  and  cheeks, 
so  kindly  was  the  smile  that  ever  played  over 
his  features. 

'  Mrs  Morgane,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you, 
and  now  refresh  me  in  believing  you  have 
another    friend    besides    that    ungrateful    brute 
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who  left  me  without  a  thought  of  regret,  yet 
I  have  given  him  the  benefit  of  sanatorium.' 

4  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  believed.  I  know 
how  good  you  are,  how  honourable  and  just  you 
have  ever  been.  I  come  here  because  you  are 
my  friend  and  will  help  me,  for  you  never  harden 
your  heart  against  those  in  trouble.' 

1 1  will  do  all  in  my  power  for  you  ;  I  make 
you  my  special  charge  for  his  sake.' 

1  Even  on  such  a  day  as  this  I  know  you  will 
help  me.  Your  moral  excellence  will  compare 
nobly  with  my  selfish  meanness,  for  I  am  about 
to  drag  you  into  a  family  jar.' 

4  Drag  me  anywhere.  I  had  rather  be  in  a 
family  jar  than  in  no  family  at  all.  A  solitary  at 
Briand  Hall,  with  awakened  remembrances,  is  a 
painful  position.  However,  to-day  is  a  gala-day, 
and  you  look  dull,  as  if  you  required  recreation. 
Bishop  Hall  tells  us  "  recreation  is  intended  to 
the  mind  as  whetting  is  to  the  scythe,  to  sharpen 
the  edge  of  it,  which  otherwise  would  grow  dull 
and  blunt, — as  good  no  scythe  as  no  edge."  ' 

4  Hall  is  right ;  it  is  recreation  to  escape  from 
hard  labour.  I  am  fagged,  but  my  audience 
voted  that  I  acted  well.  Ah  me !  the  puppet 
is  praised,  how  little  is  thought  of  the  woman. 
The  excitement  over,  the  achievement  complete, 
then  the  woman  thought  of  herself.  No  tragic 
misery  ever  racked  a  heroine's  mind  more 
strongly   than   was   cutting    mine.       Sharply    1 
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suffered  ;  smiles  and  laughter  masked  my  true 
humour.  A  message  that  my  husband  would 
not  sup  with  me  but  was  on  his  way  to  Briand 
Hall,  killed  my  joy  ;  so,  my  dear  Bishop,  I  am 
here  too  ;  and  more,  I  have  a  holiday  for  three 
days,  and  you  will  let  me  pass  it  with  you.  Let 
me  forget  all  the  questions  concerning  satins  and 
silks  that  I  am  in  no  humour  to  study.  They  may 
dress  me  in  good  taste  or  bad  in  my  new  char- 
acter, I  care  nothing  ;  but  your  advice,  my  dear 
good  friend,  is  now  the  support  I  need  ;  and  I 
dread  there  is  more  trouble  and  toil  for  me  in 
this  my  holiday,  whilst  the  "edge  of  the  scythe 
is  being  sharpened." ' 

Bishop  Donwell  looked  grave  ;  he  held  a 
letter  from  Athelstan  in  his  hand,  but  he  had 
not  read  it,  nor  did  he  know  that  Athelstan 
had  already  arrived  in  England,  until  Vera 
spoke  of  the  route  he  had  taken  to  Briand  Hall. 

*  Of  what  character  are  the  troubles  likely  to 
be  ? '  the  Bishop  asked,  as  he  placed  a  chair  on 
the  grass  for  Vera,  and  one  opposite  to  her  for 
himself. 

1  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  jealousy  is  at  the 
root  of  all.' 

'  Well,  is  there  cause  given  for  it  ? '  asked 
the  Bishop,  as  Vera,  beautiful  in  feature  and 
style,  seemed  possibly  an  object  of  admiration. 

'  Cause ! '  echoed  Vera,  and  fixed  her  clear 
hazel  eyes  on  the  Bishop's  face  with  that  daunt- 
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less  expression  of  innocence  that  accompanies 
an  inquiring  expression  when  words  fail. 

'  Jealousy  is  a  strange  ingredient,  made  of 
many  condiments.  The  strongest  is  open  to 
imagination.  I  have  too  lofty,  noble,  and 
lovely  an  opinion  of  our  natural  attributes  to 
give  place  to  jealousy,  except  as  a  mean  and 
ridiculous  blemish  in  my  husband's  char- 
acter.' 

*  Still,  if  it  is  there,  you  must  humour  it.' 

'  How  is  that  to  be  done  ?  Possibly  he  has 
already  told  you  something  that  may  guide  you 
in  advising  me.' 

'  Athelstan  is  not  here  ;  you  have  forestalled 
him  ;  would  he  approve  your  coming  at  all, 
seeing  he  is  jealous  ?  My  dear  Mrs  Morgane, 
these  are  the  little  things  that  might  annoy 
your  husband. 

Vera  changed  colour. 

'  I  have  been  deceived  ;  pardon  my  mistake. 
I  cannot  understand  my  position  ;  I  am  not 
jealous,  but  I  begin  to  distrust  Mrs  Morgane, 
as  Athelstan  should  have  already  been  your 
guest  for  several  days  ;  but  nothing  happens  as 
anticipated.      Where  am  I  to  inquire  for  him  ?' 

Bishop  Donwell  looked  through  his  letters  ; 
Athelstan's  he  opened  for  the  first  time,  say- 
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husband's  handwriting-.' 
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The  Bishop  read,  but  not  aloud,  the  follow- 
ing :— 

1  My  dear  Birch, — Expect  me  to-morrow. 
I  must  see  you,  if  only  for  an  hour.  I  have 
been  in  England  four  days.  In  that  time  I 
have  heard  so  melancholy  a  tale  that  the  vertigo 
I  suffer  makes  me  see  my  life  under  such  a 
confused  condition,  that  death  would  be  a  wel- 
come agent  to  release  me  from  it. 

1  You  well  know  how  many  years  I  have 
been  struggling  with  a  wretched  existence.  Indi- 
gence, and  contempt  that  follows  in  its  train  of 
miseries,  warred  against  my  strong  passions ;  and 
still  there  is  in  store  for  me  a  greater  misery 
than  all  I  have  hitherto  passed  through. 

'  Your  teaching  is  my  support.  I  fall  for  the 
sins  of  others,  not  my  own  ;  but  I  will  stand 
fast  to  my  marriage  vow,  and  spare  no  expense 
of  time  and  what  substance  I  can  command, 
to  discover  how  I  am  placed  in  regard  to  my 
wife.  At  present,  all  is  a  painful  chaos,  and 
scarcely  capable  of  gaining  credence.  The  oft- 
quoted  words,  "  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction," 
is  applicable  to  my  fate.  I  must  see  you,  to 
raise  me  out  of  the  selfish,  cold  calculations 
of  self-interest  that  at  the  moment  are  stifling 
me  with  their  mean  surroundings,  and  crushing 
out  all  the  finer  nature  I  felt  was  in  me  when 
I  was  constantly  with  you. 
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'I  am  unutterably  sad,  broken  in  heart  and 
spirit ;  and  after  you  have  heard  my  tale,  you  will 
believe  that  few  have  so  great  a  sorrow  to  bear 
as, — Your  much  injured,  Athelstan.' 

Bishop  Donwell  was  very  thoughtful  after  he 
had  read  Athelstan's  letter.  He  felt  that  it  had 
been  written  trusting  in  his  love  and  truth 
that  it  should  be  kept  silent,  and  Vera's  pres- 
ence was  embarrassing  to  him,  and  he  made 
no  comment  on  the  letter  that  inferred  so  much 
sorrow  without  defining  its  cause. 

'  What  account  does  Athelstan  give  of  him- 
self ? — may  I  read  his  letter  ? ' 

Bishop  Donwell  rose  hurriedly  from  his  seat, 
saying, — 

•  Athelstan  will  be  here  to-morrow  ;  but  his 
letter  is  written  to  me.' 

'  The  anxiety  I  feel  for  his  safety  must  be  my 
excuse  for  having  made  so  rude  a  request,  but 
reading  a  letter  from  my  husband  differs  from 
prying  into  others'  secrets.  The  oneness  that 
exists  between  us,  in  spite  of  his  little  blemish, 
makes  me  feel  that  anything  expressed  by  him 
interests  me  as  part  of  himself.  Our  interests 
cannot  be  divided.' 

Bishop  Donwell,  in  the  scrupulous  deference 
and  respect  in  which  he  held  womankind,  took 
Vera's  words  in  their  pure  sense,  and  as  the 
utterances  of  her  true  feeling. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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1  Let  such  a  feeling  of  unity  increase,  for  that 
is  the  vital  bond  that  bears  the  strain,  and 
carries  firmly  all  the  ills  that  beset  two  lives 
that  should  have  but  one  interest  and  one  hap- 
piness. I  am  glad  you  feel  conscious  of  that 
unity  ;  it  will  help  you.'  Bishop  Donwell  added, 
in  a  low,  grave  voice,  to  test  a  thought  that  had 
arisen  in  his  mind, — '  The  prolonged  absence 
of  your  husband  may  have  diminished  in  some 
measure  your  love  for  him.  Such  possibilities 
happen/ 

Vera  felt  the  test,  and  she  answered,  as  all 
enthusiastic  natures  answer,  quickly, — 

'  Oh,  no,  dear  Bishop  ;  you  cannot  love  less 
the  object  that  is  daily  before  your  mind  as  the 
chief  interest  for  which  you  work  and  live.  The 
memory  of,  and  love  for,  the  dead  may  diminish, 
but  not  the  absent.  Each  day's  work  has  been 
reckoned  by  me  as  an  offering  of  affection,  and 
this  has  been  the  stimulant  that  has  given  me 
power  to  baffle  weakness  that  might  have  made 
me  a  poor,  spiritless  thing,  and  no  helpmate  to 
my  husband.  Surely  all  this  is  known  to  Athel- 
stan.  Let  him  not  doubt  my  love.  Can  he  ? 
does  he  ? ' 

Bishop  Donwell  was  satisfied  with  his  test, 
and  said  simply, — 

'  To-morrow  will  soon  be  here  ;  meanwhile 
we  will  prepare  for  all  coming  events.  The 
two  hours  before  the  guests  are  due,  we  will 
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devote  to  luncheon  and  rest.  I  am  not  so 
strong  as  of  old,  and  you  have  had  a  long  rail- 
way journey,  so  to  recruit  ourselves  we  will 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  quietude  before  we  enter 
upon  our  duties.'  He  added,  smiling  his  sweet- 
est smile,  '  You  shall  be  the  queen  of  my  fUe! 

So  saying,  Bishop  Donwell  led  Vera  to  his 
sanctum,  that  was  in  its  usual  order  of  formal 
simplicity,  containing  only  writing-tables,  book 
shelves,  comfortable  chairs  and  sofas.  A  smell 
of  tobacco  pervaded  the  room  ;  the  Bishop 
apologised  for  this  want  of  ventilation,  rang  the 
bell,  and  ordered  the  windows  to  be  opened,  and, 
in  course  of  time  was  sitting  over  a  cosy  lun- 
cheon with  the  chief  actress  of  the  day,  and 
chatting  on  subjects  that  the  frivolous  would 
have  deemed  too  deep  to  afford  amusement. 

Later  in  the  day  guests  arrived  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  nothing  could  have  been  lovelier 
than  the  scene,  or  merrier  than  the  glee  of  the 
assembled  crowd. 

The  festa  was  a  success  ;  the  Bishop  hon- 
oured Vera  as  his  chosen  friend  among  the 
guests,  many  of  whom  were  proud,  possessing 
titles  and  lineages,  and  ranking  high  in  the  land. 

Albeit,  Vera  felt  that  all  did  not  accord  with 
this  honour.  She  was  sensible  that  '  noblesse 
oblige"  made  her  position  tolerated  by  the 
women,  while  the  men  courted  her  society 
readily.     Country  rectors  even  ventured  before 
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straitlaced  members  of  their  congregation 
(though  possibly  contra  bonos  mores)  to  gain  an 
introduction  to  the  actress  whom  the  Bishop 
delighted  to  honour.  They  became  fascinated 
by  the  charm  of  beauty,  ease  of  manner,  and 
quickness  of  wit  that  were  combined  in  this 
dangerous  creature,  whose  profession  they  held 
had  a  mysterious  power  to  work  wickedness. 
The  flag  of  truce  was  unfurled,  and  Church  and 
Stage  met  on  common  ground,  when  Vera  found 
herself  beside  an  archbishop,  talking  over  the 
principles  of  intellectual  amusements,  rational 
recreations,  and  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  drama, 
and  found  there  was  general  agreement  on  each 
of  these  topics. 

When  the  evening  grew  dusk,  the  coloured 
lamps  lighted  the  grounds  in  artistic  devices, 
and  traced  out  the  pathways  through  a  maze  of 
verdure.  The  red  glow  of  the  setting  sun  re- 
flected on  the  trees  and  lighted  the  sky  with  a 
crimson  colouring,  and  tinged  the  floating  clouds 
with  a  warm,  brilliant  brightness.  The  miniature 
waterfall  and  cascade  were  as  silvery  courses 
that  flowed  in  rapid  strides  under  a  rosy  light 
all  soft  and  bright.  And  the  ferns  that  grew  in 
abundance,  some  wild,  some  rare  and  tended, 
upon  the  rocky  ridges,  perfected  the  harmony 
of  an  almost  matchless  spot  of  landscape  beauty. 

Lower  and  lower  sank  the  sun,  dimmer  and 
dimmer  grew  the  tints,  thinner  and  thinner  be- 
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came  the  groupings  of  guests.  Then,  as  with 
a  sudden  bound,  the  sun  disappeared,  leaving 
his  last  rays  to  fade  away,  and  give  place  to  the 
grey  of  evening.  Then  the  coloured  lamps 
gleamed  out  brightly,  and,  as  time  passed  on, 
two  figures  moved  among  the  now  silent  path- 
ways— the  Bishop  and  the  actress. 

'  I  do  not  like  such  vivid  presentiments,  said 
Vera ;  '  I  am  not  superstitious,  but  I  was  so 
convinced  I  saw  Athelstan  moving  in  this  path- 
way that  I  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  in  an 
instant  he  was  lost  to  me.  I  went  to  the  spot 
where  I  last  saw  him,  by  the  cedar  trees,  and 
called  him  loudly  by  name,  but  I  heard  no 
answer.  Let  us  walk  to  the  cascade,  and  if  we 
do  not  meet  him  I  will  persuade  myself  I  have 
a  faculty  in  which  I  have  no  faith — second 
sight.' 

'  I  will  humour  you,'  replied  Bishop  Donwell, 
'and  go  to  the  cascade,  and  set  your  mind  at  rest.' 

The  cascade  was  still  splashing  and  gurgling, 
but  all  grey  and  colourless  ;  the  ferns  formed  a 
dark  band  devoid  of  beauty.  After  a  fruitless 
search,  guest  and  host  returned  to  the  Hall. 

Vera  took  leave  of  the  Bishop  for  the  night 
in  a  frame  of  mind  all  unrestful,  yet  hopeful  that 
the  morrow  might  bring  with  it  opportunity  for 
the  interview  with  Athelstan  she  longed  to  gain. 
That  strong  opiate,  a  clear  conscience,  soon 
brought  her  sleep  and  comfort. 
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Bishop  Donwell  went  to  the  room  in  which 
he  and  Vera  had  taken  luncheon  ;  the  door  was 
locked  inside. 

'  Anybody  here?'  asked  the  Bishop  tartly. 

'  A  friend.     Are  you  alone  ? '  was  the  answer. 

'  Quite  alone,'  for  the  Bishop  recognised  the 
voice  of  Athelstan,  who  failed  in  his  endeavour 
to  disguise  it. 

Bishop  Donwell  and  Athelstan  were  again 
face  to  face  after  a  separation  of  a  year.  There 
was  an  expression  in  their  manner  and  greeting 
that  bespoke  that  an  anxious,  serious  matter 
was  the  pith  and  core  of  this  meeting.  No 
commonplace  inquiries  were  made  on  either 
side  as  the  two  men  grasped  hands,  the  one 
willing  to  help,  the  other  eager,  with  a  fierce, 
burning  impatience,  to  give  the  reasons  for  this 
want  of  help. 

One  hour  sufficed  for  Athelstan  to  unburden 
himself  of  all  his  woes,  and  make  the  Bishop 
share  them.  Before  the  interview  was  ended, 
the  Bishop  could  have  exclaimed  with  Mira, — 

'  Oh  !  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer  ! ' 

Kindred  chords  were  touched,  for  as  both  men 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the  happiness  of  the 
other,  now  both  were  grieved  at  the  existence 
of  ills  that  were  beyond  remedy  in  the  past, 
and  difficult  to  control  or  reach  in  the  future. 
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The  Bishop  gave  his  advice,  and  admitted  the 
plausibility  of  searching  out  the  whereabouts  of 
Athelstan's  father,  and,  as  life  was  so  uncertain, 
urged  Athelstan  to  lose  no  time  in  commencing 
inquiries  and  making  his  claim  ;  he  also  con- 
sented to  be  present  next  day  at  the  interview 
which  he  told  Athelstan  was  necessary  between 
himself  and  Vera.  The  task  might  be  hard, 
but  it  was  due  to  Vera  that  she  should  not  be 
deceived  as  to  possible  legal  difficulties  that 
existed,  and  which  she  of  her  own  knowledge 
could  not  clear  away. 

Then  Athelstan,  with  that  impetuosity  that 
was  his  nature,  took  the  Bishop  firmly  by  the 
arm,  and  said, — 

4  Vera  must  not  know  our  suspicions  as  to 
her  parentage ;  it  would  be  her  death,  as  it  has 
been  almost  mine.  Promise  me  you  do  not 
name  it  to  her.' 

'  She  may  throw  some  light  upon  her  birth.' 

'No,  no  ;  it  is  an  old  theme,  unfortunately. 
Vera  is  ignorant  of  her  family  connections  ;  her 
confused  ideas  as  to  her  parentage  lead  me  to 
conjecture  that  a  history  is  attached  to  her,  but 
dark  to  her.  I  prefer  she  should  think  I  am 
piqued  and  jealous.' 

'  Use  no  deception,'  interrupted  the  Bishop, 
■  but  reward  her  even  as  she  has  rewarded  you, 
and  double  unto  her  double,  according  to  her 
works  ;  in  the  cup  which  she  hath  filled,  fill  to 
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her  double.     Come  early  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
advise  you  further.' 

Athelstan  took  leave  of  Bishop  Donwell,  and 
walked  through  the  avenue  to  the  hotel  near 
Briand  Hall,  where  Mr  Mons  was  waiting  his 
return. 

Vera  and  Bishop  Donwell  met  early  at  the 
breakfast-table,  Vera  in  better  spirits,  refreshed 
by  sleep,  the  Bishop  pale  and  serious,  with  the 
tale  of  a  bad  night's  rest  marked  plainly  in  his 
languid  bearing. 

Breakfast  over,  Bishop  Donwell  asked  Vera  to 
pass  an  hour  or  two  with  him  in  his  own  room, 
as  he  designated  the  one  which  the  fete  had  not 
disturbed,  and  which  required  no  dismantling  of 
flower  decorations  or  draperies  that  were  else- 
where abundantly  scattered  ;  no  other  room  in 
the  dwelling  was  free  from  work-people.  In 
that  room  again  was  told  the  tale  of  Athelstan's 
position,  Mrs  Morgane's  life,  and  as  much  of 
Athelstan's  future  arrangements  as  the  Bishop 
had  knowledge  of,  and  permission  to  tell  Vera. 

'  Why  sacrifice  our  finer  feelings  to  gain 
money  ? '  exclaimed  Vera,  when  she  heard 
Athelstan  might  leave  England  immediately, 
well  knowing  she  could  not  accompany  him 
without  sacrificing  Ralph,  and  dishonouring  her 
engagements. 

'  More  is  involved  in  Athelstan's  search  than 
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money.  You  can  understand  family  matters 
may  become  very  complicated  when  a  mistake 
is  discovered — or  perhaps  I  shall  meet  the  case 
better  by  saying  when  a  truth  is  discovered — 
that  places  an  individual  in  a  family  as  a  son, 
giving  him  an  heir  and  relationship  of  which  he 
was  in  total  ignorance.' 

Vera  replied  quickly, — 

'  There  can  be  but  little  affection  in  these 
new  relations  to  demand  unseemly  hurry,  whilst 
my  maimed  life,  with  my  old  wounds  scarcely 
healed,  will  have  to  bear  another  long  separation 
that  ruthlessly  breaks  up  my  home,  and  further 
wrecks  peace  and  happiness,  and  all  the  hopes 
that  have  made  life  bearable.' 

'  In  this  world  each  has  to  bear  the  pain 
and  penalties  of  life  ;  my  health  is  gone,  so  I 
am  smitten.  Your  hope  of  a  happy  home  is 
blighted,  so  your  trial  is  formed.  Many  who 
look  placid  and  content  have  greater  trials  to 
meet  than  we.  But  the  chastening  rod  brings 
out  our  courage,  character,  and  patience,  and 
reminds  us  we  have  a  more  exalted  calling  on 
earth  than  seeking  happiness  selfishly,  and  that 
this  earth  is  not  our  home  eternal.' 

1  I  am  reproved  justly.  I  will  try  and  be 
more  generous,  more  submissive  to  circum- 
stances, and  not  selfishly  hinder  Athelstan 
from  gaining  his  birthright.  I  must  harden 
my  nature  to  endure   my  lot.       I  would   have 
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lived  for  him,  but  cruel  rivals,  in  the  shape  of 
stern  duties,  separate  the  lives  that  should  have 
been  united  till  death.  Life  seems  so  hollow  to 
me,  Bishop  Donwell,  so  hollow !  The  honied, 
mawkish  adulations  that  are  ever  buzzing  in 
my  ear  sicken  me.  I  am  beginning  to  feel  old 
and  worn  out  by  the  weariness  of  distrust  and 
disappointment  in  all  my  surroundings.' 

'  You  have  just  heard  a  miserable  tale,  but 
the  sequel  may  be  to  your  advantage  if — if  all 
is  made  clear.  I  will  be  your  friend  ;  confide 
in  me  as  a  daughter,  and  your  trust  will  not 
be  misplaced.  Athelstan,  too,  is  worthy  your 
implicit  trust  ;  you  must  believe  in  his  honest 
nature.' 

'  I  trust  him.  False  and  cruel  rumours  are 
whispered  abroad  that  he  is  base,  and  that  his 
disgrace  is  merited,  but  I  know  him  too  well 
to  distrust  him.' 

'  The  world  returns  verdicts  without  hearing 

evidence,  but 

"  He  whose  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind  ; 
Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  essential  race, 
And  he  commits  the  crime  who  calls  him  base." 

Athelstan  will  weather  the  storm,  believe  me  ; 
for  his  rudder  will  ever  be  guided  by  truth. 
Here  he  comes  ;   I  will  go  to  welcome  him.' 

The  Bishop  shut  the  door  after  him  when  he 
left  the  room.      Though  this  might  be  a  mere 
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coincidence  that  meant  nothing,  Vera  felt  it 
was  an  obstacle  she  must  respect,  and  from 
the  window  she  watched  the  Bishop  and  Athel- 
stan  hold  an  animated  conversation  that  lasted 
many  minutes. 

When  walking  towards  the  house,  the  Bishop 
said  thoughtfully, — 

'  Then  Oscar  Caston  is  a  rogue  too  ;  do  I 
understand  that  rightly  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  and  if  silence  on  a  fraud  makes  a  rogue, 
Mons  is  equally  culpable,  for,  you  understand,  he 
detected  dishonourable  transactions  in  Lagado 
Bank,  and  took  bribes  to  keep  those  transac- 
tions dark.  He  has  held  a  candle  to  the  devil, 
and  I  feel  indeed  I  have  to  work  among  evil 
ones,  though  I  am  given  to  understand  bribes 
are  quite  honourable  in  Russia,  and  often  taken 
by  clean  hands.' 

1  Evil  work  is  done  by  evil  workmen  ;  yet, 
Athelstan,  this  past  bad  work  need  not  injure 
your  integrity,  though  your  tools  are  steeped  in 
sin.     Come,  your  wife  watches  you.' 

'  I  have  a  bitter  confession  to  make  to  her 
God  help  me.' 

Vera  had  felt  it  would  have  been  an  offence 
against  the  trust  that  she  should  place  in  the 
Bishop  and  Athelstan  had  she  done  as  her  heart 
dictated,  and  joined  them  ;  but  now,  seeing  them 
move  towards  the  house,  love  gave  wings  to 
her  feet,  and  she  ran  to  meet  Athelstan  at  the 
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entrance,  where  the  confusion  of  ladders  and 
steps,  lowered  flags,  and  men  indolently  re- 
placing Briand  Hall  to  its  normal  condition  of 
trimness,  made  her  abruptly  halt. 

With  smiles  on  her  face  Vera  waited  in  the 
entrance  hall  for  Athelstan  ;  she  knew  he  read 
her  countenance  at  a  glance,  and  the  first  glance 
she  determined  should  be  cheerful,  though  that 
cheerfulness  was  all  a  fiction. 

'  You  have  heard  the  errand  that  brought  me 
here  ? '  said  Athelstan,  after  he  had  kissed  Vera's 
upturned  face  ; — '  all  the  history  of  years  ago, 
that  leaves  me  nameless  and  a  mystery?' 

'  I  have  heard  startling  revelations  ;  do  you 
think  they  are  true  ?  Are  they  worth  investi- 
gating ;  and  if  they  are,  can  you  not  bring  law 
to  work  for  you,  rather  than  dodge  the  footsteps 
of  a  man  unknown  to  you  ?  ' 

'  I  have  a  work  before  me  with  little  or  no 
clue  to  guide  me,  a  work  that  may  take  years 
to  accomplish — and  I  leave  you  to-day  to  com- 
mence this  work.' 

'  To-day  ;  where  do  you  go  ?  It  all  seems  to 
me  so  wild,  so  unpromising  of  success.' 

'  I  go  because  honour  commands  me.  Do 
you  know,  Vera,  there  is  a  flaw  in  our  marriage 
contract  ?  Mr  Morgane  hinted  it,  and  appears 
to  have  foreseen  difficulties.' 

Vera  turned  pale. 

'  You  remember  you  never  signed  any  book, 
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yet    your    signature    is    plainly    written    in    a 
registrar's  book  in  London.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Athelstan  ? '  said  Vera. 

Bishop  Donwell  looked  in  great  astonishment 
at  Athelstan. 

'  My  intentions  were  honest  and  true,  but  I 
was  too  hasty,  too  inconsiderate,  and  acted 
foolishly.  My  error  was  serious.  A  friend  of 
mine,  just  married,  who  was  about  to  emigrate 
to  America  with  his  wife,  and  to  whom  I  con- 
fided the  difficulty  in  arranging  my  secret 
marriage,  suggested  this  plan — his  wife  to 
represent  you  before  the  registrar ;  and  it  was 
not  until  too  late  that  we  repented  our  folly. 
My  love  for  you,  coupled  with  the  knowledge 
that  you  had  many  admirers,  urged  me  to  allow 
the  plan  to  be  carried  through.  Having  made 
all  necessary  arrangements,  my  friend  and  his 
wife,  quite  a  young  girl,  accompanied  me  to  the 
registrar's  office.  As  matters  proceeded,  we 
were  alarmed  at  their  serious  nature,  and  we 
dared  not  draw  back,  fearing  to  expose  ourselves 
to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Two  things  were 
in  our  favour — the  registrar  was  full  of  other 
business  matters,  and  very  deaf,  so  he  took  for 
granted  that  we  followed  his  gabblings,  and  we 
completed  the  contract  with  dread  and  awe  of 
the  consequences  that  might  follow  our  ignorant 
folly,  and  duly  signed  it.  Thus  strongly  fortified, 
the  marriage  ceremony  was   performed  at  the 
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little  country  church  in  all  good  faith,  unques- 
tioned ;  the  previous  marriage  by  the  registrar 
cleared  all  difficulties  away.  Now,  Vera,  I  have 
confessed  all.' 

1  Do  you  wish  to  repudiate  your  marriage 
with  me  ?  asked  Vera,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
and  her  features  bearing  a  look  of  painful 
alarm. 

'  No,  Vera,  I  am  not  a  villain !  My  dear  Birch, 
be  witness  that  I  acted  in  folly,  not  wickedness  ; 
I  did  not  know  our  social  position  was  so 
grave  until  two  days  ago,  when  I  consulted  my 
lawyer,  who  required  my  marriage  certificate — 
and  the  signature  attached  to  it  is  a  forgery.' 

'  Oh,  Athelstan,  this  is  cruel,  too  cruel.  How 
is  it  to  be  altered  ? ' 

In  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion  and  excite- 
ment, Athelstan  said,  taking  Vera's  hand  in  his, — 
'  The  vows  made  before  God  bind  us  in  bonds 
held  sacred  in  heaven.  In  God's  sight  you  are 
my  wife.  Our  marriage  has  no  bond  on  earth  ; 
marriage  is  constituted  by  law,  and  in  our 
secret  marriage  we  have  mistaken  the  law  ;  thus 
you  are  free,  but  I  swear,  my  beloved  wife,  to 
return  when  the  hour  comes  that  clears  away  all 
mystery  from  my  position.  Our  love,  our 
loyalty,  form  the  bond  that  binds  us  now.  Stand 
fast,  let  nothing  sever  or  weaken  that  bond  ;  to 
my  death  will  I  stand  fast  to  my  pledge.'  Athel- 
stan kissed  Vera,  then  turning  to  Bishop  Donwell 
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continued, — '  I  leave  my  wife  in  your  charge ; 
counsel  her,  protect  her  until  I  return.' 

'  Surely  I  am  dreaming.  Going,  Athelstan  ? 
What,  is  he  gone  ?  Oh  !  what  will  become  of 
me?' 

Bishop  Donwell  sat  by  Vera  as  she  sank  half 
fainting  in  the  chair  that  was  near  her,  when  she 
staggered  after  Athelstan  as  he  hastily  left  the 
room,  overcome  and  unmanned.  He  passed  on, 
unheeding  that  he  trampled  on  flags  and  banners, 
and  pushed  aside  the  workmen,  in  his  desire  to 
be  alone  in  his  misery. 

Bishop  Donwell  said  a  few  consolatary  words 
to  Vera,  who  asked  anxiously, — 

'  Will  he  come  again  ? ' 

'  Yes.  He  has  acted  unwisely,  but  not 
wickedly  ;    trust  him  still.' 

'  This  is  a  hard  stroke,  and  difficult  to  bear.' 

Vera  closed  her  eyes,  and  the  Bishop  was 
silent.  He  acted  on  Franklin's  words, — '  None 
preaches  better  than  the  ant,  and  she  says 
nothing.'  He  went  to  his  writing-table  and 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Athelstan,  asking  for 
fuller  particulars  of  his  marriage. 


^f. 


CHAPTER     IV. 


REALISATION. 


Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell? 
Sleeping  or  waking  ?  mad  or  well  advis'd  ? ' 

Comedy  of  Errors. 

|HEN  Vera  realised  the  evils  attend- 
ing her  position  as  a  wife,  an  alarm 
seized  her  that  paralysed  thought ; 
she  counted  the  minutes  that  would 
bring  daylight,  and  enable  her  to  leave  her 
pillow,  and  seek  relief  for  her  shattered  peace 
and  unstrung  nerves  in  action.  Half  stupefied 
with  mental  pain,  and  full  of  sorrow,  the  sun- 
light might  be  a  cheering  influence  to  her,  and 
act  upon  her  as  one  of  nature's  healers. 

Helpless  as  she  was,  she  felt  everything  must 
come  from  herself, — that  she  must  not  expect 
help  from  others  ;  and  within  she  felt  a  sensation 
that  her  power  would  return  with  the  daylight. 
The  words  used  by  Athelstan,  '  You  are  free/ 
haunted  her ;  if  true,  how  merciless,  how  hard 
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a  condition  was  placed  upon  her.  She  resolved 
the  world  should  not  know  her  bitter  experi- 
ences, her  degradation  ;  these  hidden  within 
her  own  heart  might  make  her  life  less  bitter, 
though  the  truth  would  still  be  with  her,  and 
truth  is  merciless. 

With    the    first    streak   of  light   Vera    com- 
menced   another    day    at    Briand    Hall.       The 
fascination  of  rippling  waters    led  her    to    the 
cascade  and  gurgling  brook ;  simply  the  water 
in  motion  cheered  her  from  utter  despair  ;  there 
was  life  in  its  full  play.      She  was  sorrowful,  but 
not  crushed  down.      The  contest  that  had  gone 
on  within  her  to  conquer  herself,  and  not  fall 
under  her  trials,  as  it  were  spasmodically,  lifted 
her  above  and  beyond  a  growing  gloom  that 
threatened  to    absorb   her  to   her  destruction. 
Vera  had  been  in  good  training  for  years,  braced 
to   meet  misfortunes   and   joys   in   their   many 
varied  phases.      Her  study  of  England's  master 
mind  had  been  her  friend,  and  taught  her  how 
to  rise  equal  to  all  occasions,  and  had  raised 
her  above  the  mortifications  caused  by  the  minor 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.     Vera  sat  on  the  rustic 
seat  and  thought  out  her  trials.     As  a  cruel  past 
dream  they  came  before  her,  and  tears  chased 
their  way  over  her  face,  in  which  not  a  nerve 
moved  as  she  kept  her  eyes   fixed  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  cascade,  and  looked  afar  off 
into  the  clear  morning  sky. 

VOL.   III.  F 
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The  influence  of  the  rippling  water  had 
soothed  her,  and  brought  that  peaceful  feeling 
that  makes  the  riven  heart  susceptible  of  that 
holy  love,  purity  of  thought,  and  trust  in  the 
wisdom  and  mercies  of  the  Creator  that  formed 
the  basis  of  resignation  to  the  inevitable. 

A  trout  leaped  out  of  the  water  and  glistened 
in  the  sunshine  before  he  splashed  in  again,  the 
water  playing  in  rings  above  as  it  hid  him  from 
view. 

Vera  now  stood  near  the  stream  and  watched 
the  movements  of  the  small  fish,  with  that  calm 
and  sedate  expression  that  is  the  index  that 
peace  has  succeeded  violent  pain,  yet  bitterness 
has  not  died  out. 

The  Bishop  was  wending  his  way  with  rod 
and  basket  to  the  brook,  and  coming  in  sight 
of  Vera  there  was  so  much  that  influenced  him 
that  he  stopped  in  admiration  of  her  '  as  she 
stands  her  own  sad  monument  of  woe.'  He 
was  humane,  and  so  touched  with  love  and  pity 
that  he  almost  felt  he  was  selfish  in  gratifying 
his  taste  in  a  favourite  pastime,  whilst  she  who 
had  sipped  the  bitterest  cup  that  can  be  held  to 
a  woman's  lips  was  still  in  sorrow.  Then  he 
remembered  he  carried  with  him  a  letter  that 
Athelstan  had  left  at  the  lodge  the  evening  be- 
fore. 

The  thick  mossy  turf  rendered  his  footsteps 
unheard  as  he  made  his  way,  hidden  from  Vera 
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by  high  boulders  that  were  grown  all  over  by- 
moss  and  feathery  ferns,  and  young  saplings 
that  sprung  up  between  them.  Art  had  assisted 
nature  to  enhance  the  beauties  of  this  spot. 

'  Good-morning,'  said  the  Bishop,  before  Vera 
was  conscious  of  his  presence.  '  Slept  pretty 
well  ? '  he  added,  as  he  took  her  hand  and  felt 
happier,  as  a  faint  smile  played  over  the  face 
that  was  still  stained  with  tears. 

1 1  am  better  now,  dear  Bishop.  I  have  passed 
a  hideous  time,  but  the  weakest  link  in  my  life's 
chain  has  borne  the  strain  without  snapping. 
I  am  seasoned  for  life,  however  long  that  may 
be,  for  the  greater  malady  is  fixed,  and  all  lesser 
ones  will  scarcely  be  felt.  I  am  but  one  more 
added  to  the  number  of  an  unfortunate  sister- 
hood.' 

'  You  must  not  think  so  badly  of  your  posi- 
tion. See,  I  have  a  letter  that  you  may  read, 
and  find  hope  is  not  futile.' 

The  Bishop  gave  Vera  Athelstan's  letter, 
arranged  his  rod,  and  threw  his  fly,  and  was 
rewarded  in  time  by  catching  several  fish  whilst 
Vera  read  the  letter. 

'  May  I  keep  this  letter,'  said  Vera,  in  a  low 
whisper,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  Bishop's  sport. 
But,  alas !  Francesca  bounded  forward,  with 
that  happy,  loud  bark  that  told  the  Bishop  and 
Vera  that  he  had  found  them  out.  This 
boisterous  greeting  called  forth  a  stern  rebuke 
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from  the  Bishop,  and  Francesca's  joyous  spirits 
sobered  to  a  gentle  wag  of  his  tail,  as  his  master 
patted  his  head  and  ceased  using  his  rod  whilst 
he  answered  Vera's  question. 

'  Certainly  ;  I  am  glad  you  wish  it.  It  will 
support  you,  "  for  thou  art  to  them  as  a  very 
lovely  song,"  and  your  path  is  strewn  with 
danger  whilst  you  traverse  the  world  alone.' 

'  During  my  experiences  of  a  troubled  life,  I 
have  had  the  courage  to  look  at  its  darkest 
side,  and  I  know  how  dangerous  is  the  path 
that  is  beset  by  flatterers.  My  sense  of  duty, 
the  call  for  all  my  energies  for  my  work  at  all 
costs,  taught  me  method  to  win  time,  and  that 
which  I  won  I  would  not  waste  among  those 
who  only  look  on  me  "as  a  very  lovely  song." 
I  could  not  feel  alone  thus  supported  ;  such 
power  is  not  of  myself.' 

1  Still  keep  in  view  the  true  beacons  that  save 
one  wrecking ;  your  need  increases  with  your 
dangers.' 

'  I  have  found  support  has  been  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  all  holy  affection,  all  desire  for 
acting  on  the  principles  of  pure  and  steadfast 
duty,  is  from  above.  The  dangers  come  when 
one  fails  to  feel  those  principles  of  purity  guide 
us.' 

The  Bishop  continued  to  throw  his  flies. 
Vera  re-read  her  husband's  letter ;  every  word 
cleared  away  villainy,  and  made  Athelstan,  as 
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Vera  had  always  held  him  to  be,  honest  but 
impulsive.  Francesca's  instinct  told  him  that 
there  was  a  certain  ring  in  the  voices  that  was 
not  quite  happy.  He  was  a  sensitive  dog  ;  a 
sad  face  brought  a  sympathetic  feeling  that 
made  his  manner  accord  with  it,  and  with  a 
loving  eye  and  gentle  mien  he  followed  Vera ; 
and  when  she  seated  herself  again  on  the  rustic 
seat,  beside  the  rippling  water,  he  sat  himself 
close  to  her,  and  rested  his  head  on  her  lap, 
looking  wistfully  into  her  face  whilst  she  pon- 
dered over  all  the  past  cruel  wrongs  that  left 
so  great  a  sorrow  with  her. 

Believing  her  husband  to  be  innocent  of 
crime,  Vera  decided  to  bear  the  burden  of  his 
folly  without  complaining,  and  to  make  the  best 
of  life,  exercising  patience  until  he  had  accom- 
plished the  work  he  had  commenced — to  place 
himself  in  his  father's  family  as  an  acknow- 
ledged son.  A  bitter  thought  came  to  mar  her 
resolution,  in  this  form  : — Ought  trust  to  be  put 
in  a  man  who  had  kept  secret  the  act  that  now 
ruined  her  social  position  ?  Was  she  disloyal 
to  doubt  him  ?  was  the  second  mental  question 
that  asked  solution.  Then  came  to  her  mind 
-^surely  there  must  be  some  legal  redress  that 
would  mete  to  her  justice  and  establish  her 
marriage.  Although  she  had  not  signed  any 
certificate,  could  she  not  acknowledge  the 
signature  at  the  registrar's  office  to  be  hers  ? 
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It  was  a  marriage  gained  by  a  fraud  on  the 
laws  of  the  land,  but  not  with  evil  inten- 
tion. 

The  Bishop  landed  sufficient  fish,  gained 
enough  exercise  and  recreation  for  the  day, 
then  put  up  his  rod,  and  joined  Vera,  at  the 
time  she  resolved  to  express  her  idea  as  to  her 
marriage  and  justice. 

The  Bishop  answered  her. 

'  You  do  not  speak  with  your  usual  shrewd- 
ness when  you  speak  of  intentions.  You  do 
not  intend  to  kill  a  man,  but  you  kill  him,  then 
you  are  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Nothing  will 
meet  your  case  but  accusing  Athelstan  of  the 
full  force  of  his  actions,  and  making  him  sub- 
ject to  a  criminal  prosecution  ;  you  could  act  so, 
supported  by  law,  but  I  know  Athelstan  too 
well  to  be  deceived  in  him  ;  that  act  would  be 
his  death-blow,  and — ' 

The  Bishop  left  his  sentence  unfinished,  but 
had  he  added,  '  make  thee  more  the  world's 
aversion  than  their  love  before,'  it  would  have 
carried  his  idea. 

'  I  believe  you,  and  it  would  leave  our  mar- 
riage as  far  from  being  a  legal  marriage  as  now, 
and  only  drag  our  name  into  publicity.' 

Vera  paused,  and  had  that  far-off  look  that 
came  to  her  when  she  seemed  to  wish  to  get  an 
inkling  of  the  future. 

After  a  while  the  Bishop  said, — 
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'  Athelstan  left  you  in  my  charge,  so,  Vera, 
I  claim  to  dictate,  as  well  as  listen  to  you.  I 
will  take  upon  myself  to  dictate  first.  I  advise 
you  to  live  near  me.  You  shall  have  friends  and 
amusements,  and  a  little  parish  work.  This 
house  shall  be  open  to  you  at  all  times  to  use 
at  your  discretion  ;  and  your  son  may  come  to 
me  until  he  is  old  enough  for  the  university. 
His  presence  will  cheer  me.  Now  my  health  is 
gone,  I  shall  have  to  find  all  my  amusements  in 
my  home.' 

'  I  am  not  my  own  mistress  ;  my  time  is  sold 
to  my  cousin  Ralph.  Alas  !  no  longer  my 
cousin  ;  but  I  cannot  forget  all  he  has  done  for 
me,  and  that  now  he  is  in  financial  difficulties, 
and  I  have  signed  a  contract  to  serve  him.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  refuse  living  near  to  you.  I 
sigh  for  a  country  life,  for  independence,  for  the 
peace  and  freedom  that  is  the  charm  of  Briand 
Hall  ;  but — that  ill-omened  word  but — comes 
to  mar  all — I  must  not  follow  that  life.  It  is 
not  in  my  power.  There  is  no  law  that  I  will 
break,  morally  or  legally,  to  gratify  any  selfish 
feeling  that  may  exist  in  me.  What  I  have  un- 
dertaken I  must  carry  through.  My  life  will 
be  a  hard  fight  against  inclinations,  but  it  has 
been  that  for  many  a  year.' 

'  And  bravely  fought,  Vera ;  still  show 
courage,  and  reckon  on  me  ever  being  your 
friend ;  and   remember   my   home   is    yours    at 
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any  hour,  day,  or  season  that  you  like  to 
claim  it.' 

'Indeed  I  am  grateful  that  you  give  me 
your  bright  home.  I  may  need  it ;  and  all  my 
spare  time  shall  be  devoted  to  you,  dear  Bishop.' 

Vera,  had  she  dared,  would  have  kissed  the 
Bishop's  hand  in  the  excitement  of  her  love  and 
gratitude ;  but  she  only  pressed  it  in  further 
acknowledgment  of  his  gift,  when  words  failed 
her. 

'  How  do  your  engagements  stand?'  asked 
the  Bishop. 

'  To-morrow  I  act  "Cordelia." 

4  Then  you  leave  me  soon,'  and  the  Bishop 
remembered  he  had  written  to  ask  an  aunt  and 
uncle  to  visit  him  whilst  Vera  was  his  guest — 
even  the  Bishop  required  a  protection  from  the 
random  talk  of  idle  tongues. 

'  To-day,  I  have  so  much  to  do  in  London, — 
sell  my  house  and  furniture,  and  arrange  to  go 
to  America  at  the  end  of  the  London  season.' 

'  Is  that  a  new  idea  ?' 

'  It  is  new  that  I  consent  to  go,  but  not  the 
idea.  I  am  now  twenty-seven,  and  at  the  height 
of  my  fame  ;  it  is  time  to  go  to  America,  before 
further  troubles  ruin  my  health.  I  am  free  to 
act ;  I  have  no  husband  who  will  care  to  hinder 
me.  Ralph  will  go  with  me,  and  has  hope  that 
the  scheme  will  bring  some  of  the  money  back 
that  has  been  lavishly  squandered.      In  a  word, 
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America  will  be  the  land  to  regenerate  me  in 
mind,  body,  and  estate.  New  surroundings 
may  crush  out  of  me  the  deep  longing  that  I 
have  to  die  and  be  at  rest.' 

The  Bishop's  mind  was  wandering  to  another 
subject  as  Vera  concluded  her  sentence,  even  to 
Athlestan's  son,  and  he  offered  to  take  the  entire 
management  of  this  child,  educate  him,  and  be 
a  second  father  to  him  :  it  would  be  a  solace  to 
him  in  his  weakened  condition,  and  the  lad 
would  have  the  advantage  of  having  friends 
among  the  leading  families  of  the  county. 

Vera  accepted  this  offer  gleefully,  and  felt 
there  was  still  some  eood  left  on  the  earth. 

Then  Vera  and  the  Bishop  returned  to  the 
house,  breakfasted  together,  and  the  Bishop  tore 
the  letter  in  pieces  that  he  had  intended  should 
summon  his  relatives  to  Briand  Hall  to  be  Vera's 
companions,  whilst  she  charmed  him  and  bright- 
ened his  home  with  her  genial  disposition  and 
graceful  beauty.  Without  Vera,  his  relations 
would  bore  him.  The  gossips  would  not  chatter 
if  the  Bishop's  sole  visitor  were  Vera's  son,  so 
it  was  decided  that  young  Athelstan  should  be 
sent  to  Briand  Hall  immediately,  to  receive 
fatherly  care  and  instruction. 

He  silenced  Vera's  thanks  by  saying, — 

T  have  a  selfish  object  in  having  young  Stannie 
with  me  ;  I  like  the  boy  for  his  spirit  and  energy, 
and  as  I  am  a  confirmed  invalid,  I  choose  him  for 
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my  companion.  He  will  amuse  me  ;  and  should 
I  lose  more  power,  he  will  be  the  friend  who 
will  mitigate  the  misfortune,  and  be  a  right  hand 
for  me  to  trust  and  to  guide.  The  lad  will  con- 
fer a  favour  upon  me,  not  I  on  the  lad  ;  but  I 
may  repay  him.  I  have  no  heir,  and  a  vast 
property.  Malavitahas  ruined  my  health,  yet  I 
live,  while  death  has  cut  off  those  younger  than 
I,  and  thus  I  am  the  last  of  the  Donwells,  whose 
lineage  from  many  centuries  ago  becomes  a 
full  stop.  Yes,  I  may  repay  the  lad,'  said  the 
Bishop,  as  he  rose  from  the  table  and  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  thanks.  'What  time  do  you 
start  for  London  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  By  the  morning  train,  and  I  will  fill  a  tele- 
gram form  to  leave  at  the  station.' 

The  Bishop  placed  the  form,  with  pen  and 
ink,  before  Vera,  on  a  writing-table,  and,  having 
rang  the  bell,  gave  orders  that  his  brougham 
should  be  at  the  door  in  good  time  for  the 
train. 

Vera  wrote  her  telegram  to  Lord  Villeroy 
thus  : — '  111  or  well  advised,  I  consent  to  go  to 
America  ;  make  all  arrangements.' 

When  Vera  took  leave  of  the  Bishop  she 
said, — 

'  You  have  made  my  heart  so  light,  may  God 
reward  your  goodness  in  making  my  boy  worthy 
of  your  favours.' 

1  Amen,'  replied  the  Bishop,  as  he  walked  to 
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the  door  with  Vera.  He  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  said  to  his  coachman, — '  You  must  drive 
quickly  to  catch  the  London  train,'  then  he  gave 
a  parting  wave  of  his  hand  to  Vera,  and  re- 
turned to  his  room,  well  pleased  with  his  plans 
for  the  future,  and  with  Vera's  words. 

In  spite  of  having  avowed  that  her  heart  was 
light,  she  was  unable  to  restrain  her  tears  when 
alone  ;  overwrought  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the 
Bishop,  and  the  misery  of  her  present  position, 
refused  to  be  stifled  into  silent,  patient  endur- 
ance, and  relief  came  with  tears. 

When  Vera  reached  London  she  nerved  her- 
self to  play  the  part  of  the  mask  she  intended 
to  adopt.  Lord  Villeroy  saw  at  a  glance  that 
something  was  amiss,  and  when  he  expressed 
his  surprise  at  her  telegram,  he  was  still  more 
surprised  at  her  answer. 

'  I  used  that  mode  of  telling  you  because  it 
cost  fewer  words.  I  will  say  no  more  about 
America  until  you  fix  our  time  to  go.' 

'  Agreed,'  said  Lord  Villeroy,  well  satisfied 
that  Vera  had  volunteered  her  consent  to  carry 
out  his  oft-reiterated  request  that  she  should 
accompany  him  to  America.  Silent  on  the 
subject,  he  mused  over  the  strangeness  of 
Vera's  act ;  she  had  been  obstinate  under  his 
persuasion,  and  yielded  now  unasked. 


CHAPTER     V. 


UNCLE    AND    NIECE. 


'  Our  greatest  evils  come  from  ourselves.' — Rousseau. 

R  MORGANE  had  said  to  Gordon 
Scott  that  '  The  Laurium '  was 
haunted  by  too  many  ghosts  for 
him  to  wish  to  return  to  it ;  yet 
time  had  so  worked  events  that  he  now  found 
his  safest  refuge  from  ghosts  was  '  The 
Laurium.' 

Notwithstanding,  he  had  the  society  of  his  old 
friends  who  looked  up  to  him,  and  on  whom  he 
looked  down,  and  with  whom  he  found  the 
naturally  attractive  intercourse  and  fellowship 
that  is  a  necessity  to  one  who  shuns  solitude, 
yet  an  overpowering  desire  to  meet  with  a  sym- 
pathetic mind  interested  in  his  selfish  views, 
and  to  whom  he  could  communicate  his  anti- 
pathies, led  him  to  peremptorily  summon  Lady 
Clara  Scott  to  return  to  England. 

The  external  tumult  of  varying  opinions  and 
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talk  made  Mr  Morgane  hollow-hearted,  proud, 
and  sensitive,  though  he  might  be  weary  and 
worn.  He  felt  he  was  a  deception,  and  be- 
came irritable,  lest  after  death  posterity  might 
vote  him  a  hypocrite.  The  dark  recesses  and 
downward  courses  of  his  life  were  glaring  at 
him,  whilst  he  smiled  complaisantly  ;  and  he 
could  never  relax  that  bland  smile  except  when 
he  was  alone. 

Alone,  he  would  wince  under  self-reproach. 
His  atonement  had  become  a  wasted  life,  and 
the  radiant  smile  vanished  under  remorse,  and 
the  hard  heart  grew  more  icy,  and  sent  a  chilling- 
stream  to  the  marrow,  and  a  dread  came  to  him 
that  he  might  at  last  die  amongst  hirelings. 

Lady  Clara,  whom  he  knew  as  an  attractive, 
generous  niece,  gifted  with  a  candour  and  fresh 
innocence,  and  above  all  double-dealing,  was 
the  only  being  to  whom  he  could  open  his 
heart.  How  much  of  fresh  innocence  and 
generosity  were  artificial,  and  due  to  the  desire 
to  fascinate,  and  the  determination  to  subdue 
an  impetuous  temper,  he  had  yet  to  learn. 

It  was  spring  time,  and  the  day  as  warm 
as  a  day  in  July.  The  wise  prophets  predicted 
that  such  weather  would  not  last.  Well,  it 
did  for  one  week,  and  that  week  Lady  Clara 
was  at  '  The  Laurium/ 

The  morning  Lady  Clara  arrived,  we  find 
Mr    Morgane    in    the    summer-house,    where 
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Athelstan  and  Vera  had  blown  all  the  light 
bubbles  that  their  future  lives  were  to  consoli- 
date, into  substance.  But  fate's  decree  destroyed 
all  these  brilliant  bubbles,  only  their  ghosts 
haunted  the  place  now. 

Lady  Clara  walked  through  the  conservatory  ; 
her  ear  was  deaf  to  the  song  of  the  birds  in  the 
aviary,  as  they  appreciated  in  their  merriment 
the  sunny  brightness  of  the  morning,  but  she 
stopped  to  admire  some  foreign  pheasants  in 
gorgeous  plumage  that  inhabited  a  new  hand- 
some building  adjoining  the  conservatory.  The 
birds  were  presents  received  by  Mr  Morgane 
from  friends  in  India  and  Persia. 

The  hawthorn  was  in  bloom;  the  azelias  were 
green,  and  budding  with  many  blooms ;  the 
shrubberies  were  clothed  in  the  fresh  green  that 
the  early  shoots  wear  as  a  pervading  colour  ;  the 
sward  had  that  rich,  luxuriant  emerald  tint  that 
strikes  the  eye  forcibly,  after  having  been  ac- 
customed to  look  on  the  parched,  dried  hue 
of  Italian  grass  ;  but  Lady  Clara  noticed  none 
of  these  beauties.  As  she  wended  her  way, 
with  the  same  dignity  of  step  and  carriage  as 
when  '  The  Laurium '  was  her  home,  she  railed 
against  her  uncle's  inconsistency  in  making  her 
walk  through  the  grounds  so  far  as  the  round 
summer-house,  after  her  journey  to  London, 
and  from  London  to  Nethernest. 

'  He  was  always  selfish,'  muttered  Lady  Clara, 
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as  she  admired  her  well- fitting  gloves.  Nothing 
besides  her  gloves  came  as  a  whole  before  her 
of  herself  for  admiration,  but  she  was  conscious 
that  the  fit  of  her  travelling-dress  was  as  perfect 
as  her  gloves,  and  that  the  fabric  carrying  the 
name  of  Lady  Clara  Scott  was  a  model  of  the 
fairest  proportions. 

Mr  Morgane,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  left  the 
summer-house.  When  he  saw  his  niece,  he  felt 
proud  of  her  ;  she  had  developed  into  a  magnifi- 
cent woman,  and  matured  a  beauty  since  he  had 
seen  her,  and  he  traced  in  her  the  characteristic 
of  his  own  features,  of  which  he  was  duly  proud. 

1  You  have  taken  pity  on  me,  dear  Clara ;  I 
am  glad  to  see  you.' 

'  Yes,  dear  uncle,  I  feel  sure  you  are  glad,  but 
I  will  not  insult  you  by  making  you  an  object  of 
pity,'  and  Lady  Clara  kissed  her  uncle  on  each 
cheek. 

'  I  want  pity  and  sympathy,  Clara ;  but  I  will  not 
victimise  you  to  hear  my  annoyances  until  I  have 
heard  all  your  doings.  Come  into  the  summer- 
house  ;  animals  of  prey  look  around  them  before 
they  lie  down  to  rest ;  my  round  house  gives  me 
that  opportunity  at  a  glance ;  before  I  talk, 
come  and  sit  beside  me.' 

After  much  small  talk  had  been  indulged  in, 
Mr  Morgane  said,  with  a  careless  air, — 

'  Clara,  have  you  any  complaint  to  make 
against  Gordon  ? ' 
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Lady  Clara's  surprise  at  the  question  gave 
her  deep  blue  expressive  eyes  an  almost  pre- 
ternatural brilliancy  and  largeness,  as  she  said, 
in  that  hollow  tone  that  surprise  gives  the 
voice, — 

'No;  why  do  you  ask  me  ?  ' 

'  Has  he  any  complaint  to  make  against  you, 
Clara?'  said  Mr  Morgane,  leaving  her  question 
unanswered. 

1  Possibly,'  said  Lady  Clara.  '  I  sometimes 
condemn  my  own  acts.  I  am  no  sophist ;  all 
that  is  bad  or  good  in  me  I  have  the  courage  to 
confesSc  So  do  not  spare  me  ;  I  can  meet  any- 
thing that  is  true.  Has  Gordon  made  complaint 
to  you  ? ' 

'  No,  my  dear  ;  I  infer  from  all  you  say  neither 
of  you  have  cause  for  complaint.  This  position 
being  possible,  I  wish  to  see  you  and  Gordon 
again  united  before  my  death.' 

Lady  Clara  pressed  her  lips  firmly,  that  she 
might  not  speak  hastily.  She  was  too  calculat- 
ing not  to  understand  that  Mr  Morgane  was 
feeling  his  way,  and  had  only  expressed  a  wish, 
not  a  request. 

'  Well,  Clara,  is  reconciliation  between  you 
and  Gordon  possible  ? ' 

'  Impossible.' 

'  Why  impossible  ?  ' 

'  Gordon  and  I  never  were  suited  to  each 
other.     There  never  was  any  love  between  us  ; 
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we  have  too  much  to  forgive  each  other  to  make 
it  possible  that  we  could  ever  meet  again.  Our 
separation  must  be,  and  let  the  plea  of  incom- 
patability  of  temper,  dissimilarity  of  tastes,  divide 
us.  It  is  better  so.  If  Gordon  wishes  to  make 
his  peace  with  me,  I  am  not  willing  to  meet  him 
one  inch  to  forward  that  end.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  is,  nor  do  I  wish  to  inquire  for  him.' 

Lady  Clara  watched  her  uncle's  face,  and 
tried  to  read  the  effect  of  her  answer.  No  mask 
was  ever  more  immovable  than  the  rigidly  set 
features  that  defied  scrutiny. 

Mr  Morgane  gave  himself  time  to  form  his 
next  plan  of  action,  now  he  found  that  Gordon 
and  Clara  could  not  return  to  '  The  Laurium ' 
and  live  with  him  a  peaceful,  contented  life. 
His  long  labours  must  not  prove  vain,  nor  all 
his  honours  die  with  him.  Nay,  he  was  greedy 
of  praise,  proving,  as  Plutarch  teaches,  that  his 
merit  was  poor ;  but  he  must  wring  a  virtue  out 
of  this  vice,  and  act  now  so  to  deserve  the 
praise  he  coveted. 

Lady  Clara,  by  the  next  remark  that  Mr 
Morgane  made,  decided  that  she  did  not  con- 
front a  half-crazed,  dull-brained  man,  whose 
shallowness  and  narrow-minded  prejudices  were 
due  to  the  effects  of  premature  mental  decay. 
She  had  been  deceived  as  to  his  state,  and  it 
would  be  idle  to  investigate  the  motives  that 
instigated  the  false  report.     Once,   indeed,  she 
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had  seen  her  uncle  as  a  man  dazed  and  deli- 
rious, but  his  condition  now  proved  that  de- 
lirium a  temporary  indisposition. 

4  Clara/  said  Mr  Morgane,  '  I  cannot  make 
myself  a  new  home — would  that  I  could — and 
replace  relatives !  The  utter  loneliness  of  my 
home  proves  the  failure  of  my  life.  My  wounds 
are  now  scarred,  and  I  can  speak  to  you  of  the 
painful  stab  that  a  hand  once  dear  has  inflicted 
on  me.  I  allude  to  my  wife, — to  the  woman 
who  hitherto  has  borne  my  name,  and  who 
aims,  with  the  assistance  of  her  son,  to  ruin 
my  reputation,  by  the  invention  of  a  foul  scan- 
dal.     Have  you  heard  a  whisper  of  this  ?' 

'  No,  dear  uncle,  and  Aunt  Morgane  often 
writes  me  news  of  home/ 

'  Has  she  told  you  why  I  live  at  "  The  Lau- 
rium,"  and  she  at  Magna  House  ?' 

'  No  such  arrangement  has  been  hinted,  nor 
any  kind  of  quarrel  or  scandal.' 

'  Well  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  a  fig 
tree  produces  figs.' 

Mr  Morgane  paused  after  this  quaint  remark, 
and  a  moment's  reflection  enabled  him  to  realise 
that  Mrs  Morgane's  game  was  not  to  compro- 
mise herself.  The  greed  of  avarice — and  that 
is  more  insatiable  than  the  greed  that  is  insti- 
gated by  poverty — made  her  await  the  result 
of  future  events,  before  she  openly  renounced 
her  position  in  the  Morgane  family. 
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'  Listen,  Clara,'  said  Mr  Morgane  gravely  ; 
1  I  will  tell  you  why  I  live  here,  and  leave  Mrs 
Morgane  to  her  own  devices.  I  found  her  out  ; 
she  was  a  Locusta,  but  she  failed  in  her  black 
art,  Clara ;  she  thought  to  cripple  me  by  her 
evil  potions,  then  leave  me  to  die  out  miserably. 
I  was  too  cunning  for  her ;  I  discovered  the 
hidden  hand,  but  I  did  not  drag  it  to  light.  I 
feigned  weakness  of  power,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  and  played  my  part  so  well  as  a  paralytic 
that  I  deceived  her.  She  treated  me  as  an  imbe- 
cile, thinking  me  demented.  For  reasons  of  my 
own,  when  I  proved  her  to  my  own  satisfaction 
to  be  a  merciless  woman,  I  left  Magna  House, 
and  made  her  crime  my  secret ;  you  are  the 
only  person  who  knows  how  vile  she  is.' 

'  How  dreadful ! ' 

1  How  wicked  !  but,  alas  !  how  true.  Clara,  1 
will  dismiss  that  painful  subject,  /  am  not  with- 
out blame.' 

'  Oh,  but  you  might  have  been  killed ! ' 

Mr  Morgane  was  silent.  He  recalled  the 
time  previous  to  his  discovery  that  his  ailments 
increased  after  eating,  and  at  times  when  he 
should  have  been  clear  headed  to  meet  ques- 
tions of  importance  with  which  he  knew  his  wife 
was  conversant.  The  discovery  once  made,  he 
acted  so  that  the  mischief  might  recoil  on  the 
perpetrator.  He  felt  how  much  the  confidante 
of  our  vices  is  our  master,  and  rendered  mercy 
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to  her,  from  whom  he  had  received  none,  for 
the  power  of  the  law  was  lost  to  him.  He  could 
not  fight  his  cause,  but  he  could  heap  coals  of 
fire  on  his  wife's  head,  and  forgive  her,  and 
affect  a  pious  pose  for  himself. 

'  Is  your  health  impaired,  dear  uncle  ?'  said 
Lady  Clara,  with  a  tenderness  that  added  a 
value  to  her  words,  of  more  importance  than 
the  inquiry. 

'  Thanks,  thanks  ;  no,  my  dear  child.  Gipsies 
know  of  many  dark  means  that  sting  for  a  time, 
and,  the  venom  once  extracted,  then  nature 
steps  in  to  cure.  But  I  did  not  send  for  you  to 
harrow  you  with  the  past,  but  to  tell  you  we 
must  be  up  and  doing.' 

1  And  with  a  heart  for  any  fate,'  said  Lady 
Clara.  'Now  I  know  you  are  not  hurt,  I  am 
ready.  But  tell  me,  my  dear  uncle,  did  she — I 
will  never  again  call  her  aunt — did  she  get  her 
concoctions  from  gipsies  ? ' 

It  suited  Mr  Morgane  to  answer  Lady  Clara's 
question  quickly. 

1  Forgive  her,  and  call  her  aunt  as  hitherto. 
Your  aunt  was  born  a  gipsy  ;  I  married  her  ; 
she  was  a  widow  then,  with  one  son — that 
son  was  Athelstan.' 

Lady  Clara's  surprise  was  only  seen  in  her 
face,  no  word  escaped  her,  but  a  multitude  of 
thoughts  came  fast  and  thick,  that  threw  into 
confusion  all  clear  perception  of  the  truth. 
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'  Consider  what  I  have  said,  and  as  affairs  are 
still  uncertain,  I  will  grapple  with  the  worst  that 
may  befall  me.  As  a  man  of  large  fortune  and 
possessing  some  family  pride,  I  have  to  make 
my  will.  You  and  Gordon  are  my  heirs,  after 
your  deaths  comes  my  dilemma.' 

'  First  let  me  understand  about  Athelstan, — 
is  he  indeed  the  son  of  a  gipsy  ?  It  seems 
incredible.' 

A  strange  smile,  between  a  sneer  and  scorn- 
ful derision,  stole  over  Mr  Morgane's  face  as 
he  said, — 

'  His  father  was  not  a  gipsy  ;  he  has  already 
been  one  year  in  seeking  his  patrimony,  and  I 
believe  also  his  pater,  in  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  Russia.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,'    said  Lady  Clara. 

c  It  is  not  necessary.  Athelstan  disobeyed  me. 
I  had  advised  a  marriage  that  would  have  con- 
solidated the  family,  and  my  large  property 
might  have  been  shared  between  you  and 
Athelstan,  and  eventually  have  gone  to  your 
children.  He  made  shipwreck  of  his  fortune  by 
his  marriage  ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  inquire  who 
Vera  is,  it  is  for  me  to  act.  Lewis  Morgane 
will  never  let  his  gold  enrich — I  am  running 
wild,  Clara — Athelstan  is  no  longer  one  of  us, 
let  us  leave  him  to  his  fate.' 

1  I  cannot  forget  that  my  happiest  days  were 
passed  with  Athelstan  in  thisvery  summer-house.' 
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*  If  it  gives  you  pleasure,  remember  them/ 
said  Mr  Morgane  coldly.  '  But  I  have  not 
sent  for  you  to  talk  about  Athelstan,  and  once 
more  I  give  you  a  choice.  I  am  putting  my 
house  in  order  for  the  last  time — reconsider  my 
desire.  Can  you  and  Gordon  forget  and  for- 
give, and  live  with  me  ?  You  know  "  The 
Laurium,"  you  know  your  errors,  and  his  ;  take 
time  to  consider,  I  shall  take  your  answer  as 
final,  and  act  upon  it.' 

Mr  Morgane  sauntered  up  and  down  the 
pathway  near  the  summer-house.  Meanwhile 
Lady  Clara  pouted  and  smiled  in  turn  as  she 
formed  her  resolution,  that  was  to  be  irrevocable, 
therefore  she  called  up  all  her  strength  to  aid 
her,  and  she  viewed  her  position  from  all  sides, 
but  always  with  the  same  result,  deciding  a 
reconciliation  to  be  impossible. 

Mr  Morgane  received  Lady  Clara's  final 
decision  without  any  comment,  and  seating 
himself  opposite  to  his  handsome  niece,  said, — 

'  My  fortune  is  very  large  ;  success  in  my 
many  schemes  makes  gold  come  to  me  as  a 
centre  in  vast  streams.  Each  year  increases 
my  wealth,  and  yet  when  I  am  numbered  with 
the  dead  all  will  be  at  a  standstill.  The  brain 
will  be  cold  that  directs  the  flow  of  gold  through 
the  arteries  of  commerce  that  belong  solely  to 
my  system,  and  all  will  be  as  an  engine  without 
its  driving  power, — as  a  water-wheel  when  the 
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stream  is  dry,  and  the  watercourse  ceases  to 
run.  Yes,  Clara,  Lewis  Morgane  is  a  mighty 
name  in  the  world,  but  the  world  will  soon 
forget  it ;  the  world  is  indispensable  to  Lewis 
Morgane,  but  not  Lewis  Morgane  to  the  world. 
The  gold  that  now  flows  in  his  great  channels 
will  be  divided  among  many  rivulets,  giving  a 
living  to  many,  but  making  no  colossal  fortune 
for  one.  Lewis  Morgane  holds  a  proud  position, 
yet,  Clara,  he  is  before  you  a  humble,  unhappy 
man.' 

'  You  make  a  curse  of  a  blessing,'  said  Lady 
Clara.  '  Dear  uncle,  be  my  guest  for  as  long  as 
you  like.  Return  with  me  to  Italy  :  you  want 
cheering  up.' 

'  I  have  too  much  that  will  keep  me  in 
England  ;  come  and  live  with  me,  child.' 

'  My  home  is  in  Italy,  but  I  will  often  visit 
you.' 

1  Now,  Clara,  you  and  I  are  selfish  giving  up 
nothing.  I  have  tried  to  entice  you  with  gold 
to  do  my  bidding  and  be  reconciled  to  live 
happily  with  Gordon  ;  I  fail.  Because  I  fail,  I 
will  give  you  an  outline  of  what  you  may  expect 
at  my  death.  You  will  have  but  a  life  interest 
in  the  money  I  shall  leave  you  ;  Gordon  I  shall 
treat  the  same — a  life  interest  in  property,  and 
with  no  power  to  will  it  at  death.  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  asylums,  hospitals,  recreation 
grounds,  poor  men's  clubs,  and  such  institutions 
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will  be  formed,  and  as  you  are  a  Romanist, 
your  Church  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Why  do 
you  change  colour  ?  Is  not  a  life  interest  in 
money  enough  for  you  ? ' 

'You  forget  Hephzibah.  Little  Hephzibah 
has  never  offended  you.' 

'  Hephzibah  is  a  name  I  revere/ 

'  I  knew  it,  so  the  little  ones  were  named  Heph- 
zibah, and  you  had  forgotten  my  Hephzibah.' 

'  Your  adopted  daughter  ?  No,  Clara,  I  have 
not  forgotten  her  ;  I  remember  her  when  I  leave 
all  my  money  to  charities  at  your  death.' 

This  was  too  much  for  Lady  Clara  to  hear 
quietly,  and  she  exclaimed, — 

'  Oh  !  Mon  Dieu,  what  have  I  done  ? ' 

'  Confess.      I  will  not  judge  you  harshly.' 

Whether  it  was  a  natural  act,  or  a  theatrical 
touch  of  artificial  emotion,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  decide,  when  Lady  Clara  threw  herself  on 
her  knees,  and,  clasping  her  uncle's  hands,  said 
eagerly, — 

'  I  confess,  I  confess.  I  have  deceived  you 
all.  Hephzibah  Morgane  is  my  child  ;  she  is 
Hephzibah  Scott.' 

'  Clara,  do  you  take  me  to  be  in  my  dotage  ? 
Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  your  daughter  ;  how  long  has  she 
been  your  daughter  ? ' 

*  Uncle,  believe  me  ;  Father  Cleon  will  tell 
you  that  I  have  deceived  you  all.  Hephzibah 
is  my  child.' 
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'  Clara,  be  anything  but  mean  ;  to  try  to  take 
advantage  of  my  weakness  is  mean.  Rise ; 
stand  before  me  ;  I  hate  a  woman  to  grovel  at 
my  feet.  I  shall  never  believe  so  ludicrous  a 
fabrication  as  you  have  invented.  Your  adopted 
daughter  shall  never  have  the  chance  of  com- 
ing  between  me  and  my  charitable  bequests ; 
never,  never/ 

1  Father  Cleon  will  prove  all.' 

'  Clara,  if  I  believed  you  capable  of  so  strange 
an  act  as — ' 

'  Use  no  threat,  uncle.  I  am  capable  of 
doing  what  I  have  done.  I  will  give  you  my 
reason.  When  Athelstan's  child  died,  I  should 
have  lost  all  hold  upon  him.  I  adopted  his 
daughter  by  placing  my  own  in  that  position, 
and  burying  his  child  as  mine.  I  did  it  for  the 
love  I  bore  Athelstan.' 

'  Clara,  rise  from  your  knees,  you  are  paint- 
ing your  character  blacker  and  blacker  to  gain 
my  credence,  and  at  the  same  time  pass  my  pro- 
perty to  a  being  who  has  not  one  drop  of  the 
Morgane  blood  in  her  veins.  I  tell  you  I  will 
never  believe  you.  Why  cannot  women  be 
honest  and  speak  the  truth  ? ' 

'  I  do,  I  do  speak  the  truth,  and  good  Father 
Cleon  will  second  it.' 

'  Here  is  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bald  coming  this 
way,  a  happy  interruption  to  our  farce.  Get 
up,  and  never  repeat  that  wicked  falsehood.' 
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Lady  Clara  rose  to  her  feet  in  so  distressed  a 
state  of  mind  that  she  forgot  her  beauty  and 
attractive  toilette.     She  asked  vacantly, — 

1  Who  is  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bald  ? ' 

'  He  has  Gordon's  old  living  at  Nethernest. 
You  ask  me  what  he  is  ?  He  is  a  man  who 
could  pluck  a  rose,  but  never  take  a  spade  in 
hand  to  plant  a  root.'  Mr  Morgane  could  not 
suppress  a  cutting  sneer  as  he  continued, — 
'  You  are  all  unworthy  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, steeped  as  your  lips  are  in  untruth.' 

Lady  Clara  was  too  much  engrossed  with  her 
own  thoughts  to  give  much  heed  to  the  fair- 
haired,  refined  clergyman  who  had  disturbed  an 
interview  before  the  desired  climax  had  been 
reached.  She  pleaded  fatigue,  and  returned  to 
the  house  in  a  state  of  anger  and  terror  at  the 
threatened  consequences  of  a  foolish  act.  Why 
should  her  child  suffer  ?  Was  Athelstan  in  truth 
not  her  cousin  ?  were  questions  she  asked  her- 
self, and  the  answers  were  but  the  echo  of  the 
questions. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


IN     AMERICA. 


'  One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes  ; 
To  which  Life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  bring, 
For  which  joy  hath  no  balm — and  affliction  no  sting.' 

Moore. 

,0  be  detected  is  a  shocking  thing-,  is 
an  axiom  as  old  as  the  hills  and  as 
fresh  as  the  last  discovery.  Degrad- 
ing as  detection  is,  far  more  lowering 
to  pride  is  confession  followed  by  unqualified 
disbelief.  Lady  Clara's  one  week's  visit  at 
*  The  Laurium  '  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  try 
to  use  her  power  and  influence  over  Mr  Mor- 
gane,  but  all  was  in  vain. 

Mr  Mororane  was  obstinate,  with  the  doeeed 
obstinacy  that  proceeds  from  the  experiences  of 
many  detected  impositions,  and  a  firm  resolution 
not  to  be  again  victimised.  Lady  Clara  had 
startled  him  into  guarding  against  a  fraud,  and 
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had  awoke  in  his  mind  so  many  slumbering 
suspicions,  that  became  like  delirious  visions, 
distinct  in  form,  and  added  to  his  miseries  a 
vague  sense  that  his  powers  of  thought  were 
becoming  enfeebled. 

Had  the  potions  left  their  mark  ?  He  had 
denied  to  Clara  that  they  had,  but  he  could 
only  grasp  the  hope — not  the  certainty — that 
his  mind  was  unimpaired.  He  was  conscious 
that  his  mental  force  was  unequal, — that  an 
uneasy,  painful  vacancy  came  over  him  when 
he  tried  to  think  over  any  important  event 
or  subject,  and  at  other  moments  his  memory 
was  clear,  and  when  unclouded,  how  bitter  was 
the  knowledge  that  the  facility  to  suggest  and 
digest  thought  was  waning,  and  at  a  moment 
when  he  felt  called  upon  to  place  his  house  in 
order.  To  hide  this  weakness  was  his  great 
aim,  and  he  called  to  his  assistance  gravity, 
with  which  he  had  tricked  the  world  into 
believing  his  sense  and  knowledge  profound, 
when  most  shallow. 

Full  of  distrust  and  obstinacy,  Mr  Morgane 
dismissed  Lady  Clara,  with  a  pious  warning  and 
many  tracts  on  deceit  and  repentance,  and  with 
the  understanding  he  would  not  see  Father 
Cleon,  nor  hear  another  word  on  the  intended 
fraud  she  had  planned,  and  for  which  she  had 
his  full  forgiveness.  Mr  Morgane  was  a  man 
who  could  forgive  readily,  but  forget — never. 
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Fearing  death,  or  loss  of  mental  power,  might 
overtake  him  before  he  settled  the  form  of  his 
will,  Mr  Morgane  began  to  work  enthusiastically 
with  Mr  Bald,  as  soon  as  Lady  Clara  had  left 
him.  Mr  Bald  was  to  find  out  where  churches, 
schools,  hospitals  were  needed,  not  in  the  great 
cities,  but  in  remote  country  places.  Mr  Bald 
was  unwearied  in  his  assiduity  in  gaining  the 
required  knowledge,  and  Mr  Morgane  equally 
wearied  in  the  confusion  and  complications  that 
seemed  insurmountable,  in  arranging  the  differ- 
ent channels  he  desired  his  wealth  to  course,  so 
that  no  individual  should  claim  a  shilling  except 
in  the  form  of  charity,  under  the  Lewis  Morgane 
trust.  After  the  death  of  his  nephew  and  niece, 
each  church,  asylum,  and  endowment  were  to 
stand  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  good  Lewis 
Morgane,  whose  name  was  to  be  praised  by 
posterity  for  these  beneficent  acts. 

In  time  the  will  was  made,  signed,  and  de- 
posited in  safe  custody.  Then  an  afterthought 
disturbed  the  millionaire.  Should  his  nephew, 
Gordon,  or  niece,  Clara,  die,  and  the  survivior 
marry,  the  children  of  such  a  marriage  would 
be  his  lineal  descendants,  and  should  be  in- 
heritors of  his  wealth.  A  codicil  would  meet 
the  difficulty,  and  one  was  forthwith  prepared, 
and  met  with  Mr  Morgane's  approval. 

Lady  Clara  returned  to  her  villa  at  Ischia. 
The  monomania,  in  the  form  of  an  infatuated 
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regard  for  Athelstan,  increased ;  he  did  not 
write  to  her,  and  the  mystery  that  shrouded 
his  parentage  gave  a  touch  of  romance  to  him, 
that  enhanced  his  claims  upon  Lady  Clara's 
sympathies,  and  still  made  her  his  slave  in 
thought. 

This  monomania  led  Lady  Clara  into  many 
vagaries,  and  rendered  her  impatient  and  fretful. 

Father  Cleon  had  learned  from  Mr  Morgane, 
in  the  five  words  he  had  uttered  years  ago,  '  he 
is  not  my  son,'  the  secret  that  had  become  sud- 
denly known  to  Lady  Clara.  When  she  com- 
pelled Father  Cleon  to  write  to  Mr  Morgane 
to  substantiate  the  tale  of  her  foolish  act  re- 
garding the  pretended  adoption  of  Athelstan's 
child,  he  proposed  to  make  the  same  known  to 
Gordon  and  Vera.  If  unknown  to  the  public, 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Lady  Clara 
who  knew  her  folly  within  the  family  circle. 
Hephzibah  was  receiving  her  education  at  a 
convent,  and  was  little  known  to  society,  and 
with  change  of  name,  the  young  girl  should 
change  her  school,  and  all  would  work  well,  for 
Lady  Clara  had  no  confidants  whose  betrayal 
she  feared  ;  her  one  friend  was  Father  Cleon, 
and  he  knew  all  the  evil  that  was  in  her. 

A  year  had  passed  since  Vera  and  Lord 
Villeroy  accepted  Count  Zankal's  invitation  to 
make  the  voyage  to  America  in  his  yacht  Eagle, 
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and  formed  an  agreeable  addition  to  a  merry 
pleasure-seeking  party.  It  was  on  board  the 
Eagle,  surrounded  by  the  luxury  that  can  make 
a  sea-trip  delightful,  that  Vera  buried  her  real 
beinor  and  created  herself  anew.  A  strong  will 
and  courage  aided  her  to  suffer  silently,  patiently, 
and  with  resignation.  She  became  an  actress  in 
every  smile,  in  every  gay  word,  in  every  move- 
ment ;  and  yet  all  seemed  so  natural,  graceful, 
and  happy. 

She  sang,  played  cards,  and  made  all  merry 
about  her  ;  but,  like  poor  Grimaldi,  she  made 
all  merry  at  the  expense  of  her  own  suffer- 
ing. 

The  hours  when  Vera  was  alone,  when  she 
saw  the  badge  that  designated  her  a  married 
woman,  and  knew  that  the  bonds  of  marriage 
and,  perhaps,  affection,  were  snapped, — that  the 
mystic  union  of  mind,  and  the  hallowed  sanctity 
of  a  plighted  love  were  as  a  light  vapour 
blown  by  a  rough  wind,  and  might  never  be 
again — then  it  was  she  lived  her  real  life. 
Feelings  of  intense  anguish,  though  silent,  took 
the  place  of  the  false  smile  and  merry  songs. 
She  buoyed  herself  up  with  the  knowledge  that 
her  wrongs  were  unknown  to  her  friends.  Lord 
Villeroy  was  still  her  cousin  —  she  was  still 
Athelstan's  wife.  The  stroke  of  ill  that  fell  upon 
her  would  have  been  of  greater  severity  had  her 
degradation  been  known,  for  her  sensitive  nature 
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would  have  sunk  under  disgrace,  and  the  world 
would  have  condemned  her  unheard. 

Irreparable  was  her  life's  mistake,  and  cruelly- 
was  her  faith  tried  in  one  whom  above  all  others 
she  had  held  to  be  true  and  honourable.  Yet 
no  reproachful  thought  sprang  to  her  mind 
against  Athelstan,  but  pity  was  active  within 
her ;  she,  struggling  to  believe  him  better  than 
his  actions,  thought  of  her  girlhood,  and  the 
time  when  distrust  would  have  appeared  to  be 
a  crime  against  a  noble  nature. 

How  withering  was  the  sequel  to  her  hopes  ; 
how  empty  was  her  heart ;  how  void  her  life  of 
all  those  loved  duties  that  make  up  the  daily 
round  of  home  life  ;  how  helpless  in  herself ; 
how  inefficient  all  help  from  without.  Bear  thy 
lot,  were  words  that  came  to  mind  unbidden, 
and  remained  echoing  their  cadences  ever  in 
her  ear. 

On  the  third  day  at  sea,  a  gale  threatened  ;  it 
came,  fresh  and  breezy  at  first,  then  it  grew 
fiercer.  Some  of  the  men  turned  pale  from  fear. 
Vera  was  brave,  her  life  was  of  no  value  to  her. 
The  worst  that  could  overtake  her  was  death, 
a  soothing  lulling  to  sleep,  after  the  first  pain 
was  over,  and  no  waking  to  trouble,  hard  work, 
and  disappointment. 

But  the  Eagle  weathered  the  storm,  the 
evening  came,  and  all  was  calm.  It  was  Sun- 
day ;  no  service  had  been  read  in  the  morning, 
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as  stress  of  weather  had  rendered  it  impossible, 
but  whilst  the  captain  rested,  Lord  Villeroy 
was  called  upon  to  read  the  English  service  on 
deck,  where  the  owner,  visitors,  and  crew  joined 
him,  and  Vera  lead  the  vocal  portion. 

Vera  went  early  to  her  cabin ;  there  had  been 
a  solemnity  in  the  service  that  remained  with 
her.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  the 
serious  side  of  her  friends  ;  their  reverent  bear- 
ing- contrasted  with  the  gay  levity  of  their 
habitual  manner,  and  proved  them  capable  of 
deeper  feeling.  She  saw  that  the  lightest  heart 
is  not  incompatible  with  gravity  of  thought,  as 
the  bravest  soldier  may  be  gentle  and  humane, 
and  relaxing  the  warrior,  may  become  the 
lightest  wit  and  waltzer. 

Vera  was  not  ultra  good,  but  she  valued 
moral  and  spiritual  beauty,  the  '  light  kernelled 
in  the  light'  she  saw  supremely.  Goethe  has 
written,  '  As  to  the  value  of  conversion,  God 
alone  can  judge.  God  alone  can  know  how 
wide  are  the  steps  which  the  soul  has  to  take 
before  it  can  approach  to  a  community  with 
Him,  to  the  dwelling  of  the  perfect,  or  to  the 
intercourse  and  friendship  of  higher  natures.' 

Yet  Vera  felt,  as  the  darkness  of  night  closed 
around  her  and  over  the  broad  sea,  that  she  was 
about  to  resign  all  thought  and  care  of  herself, 
and  rest  in  sleep  on  the  bosom  of  the  Creator, 
who  stills  the  raging  waters  and  strong  winds, 
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and  in  whom  she  felt  she  had  a  close  commun- 
ion and  a  firm  reliance.  She  valued  this  com- 
munion ;  from  it  support  was  gained,  and  it 
became  an  unfailing  source  of  consolation  in  the 
hour  of  despondency  and  sorrow.  She  felt  it  as 
the  one  holy  drop  of  nectar  in  the  cup  of  mortals 
that  brought  a  healing  influence  to  the  bruised 
heart,  and  made  pain  more  bearable,  touching 
the  unseen  springs  of  thought  with  a  solemn 
pleasure  that  fostered  harmony  and  accord,  and 
bent  the  will  to  a  silent  obedience  to  God's 
decree.  Vera's  marriage,  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven, 
was  pure  and  holy.  To  stand  fast  to  her  marriage 
vow,  to  hold  herself  above  the  temptations  that 
surrounded  her,  she  brought  the  shield  of  this 
mighty  arm  —  the  Almighty's  influence — that 
makes  the  wrongdoer  tremble,  and  strengthens 
the  noble-hearted  in  all  orood  WOrks. 

The  Eagle  sailed  on  its  course  with  fair  winds 
and  weather,  until  it  touched  the  shores  of 
America,  a  new  world  to  Vera,  filled  with 
strangers,  but  who  were  waiting  to  receive  her 
with  that  warm  cordiality  that  the  Americans 
accord  to  visitors  who  take  with  them  talent 
and  novelty,  and  the  charm  of  pleasing  and 
entertaining. 

Vera  went  in  search  of  gold,  and  it  was 
lavished  upon  her.  Good  friends  assisted  her 
on  her  way  in  the  recognition  of  her  talents, 
and  meted  to  her  ungrudgingly  the  praise  that 
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was  justly  her  due.  Her  success  was  secured, 
and  this  in  America  was  equivalent  to  saying 
she  was  the  '  rage,'  not  only  as  an  actress,  but 
as  the  guest  of  the  leading  families,  for  was  not 
her  cousin  a  marquis,  and  even  in  a  republic 
titles  are  held  in  hiorh  estimation. 

Supported  by  her  energy  and  cheeriness,  self- 
denial,  and  moral  excellence,  Vera  exercised  all 
her  powers  of  beauty  and  talent  to  retrieve  her 
broken  fortune,  and  to  reinstate  Lord  Villeroy 
into  his  former  affluence.  What  had  she  to 
fear  ?  Lord  Villeroy  was  a  man  of  honour  ;  on 
many  occasions  he  had  shown  her  proofs  of 
great  friendship,  and  been  her  helper  in  the 
hour  of  need.  She  had  discovered  all  her 
friends  were  not  of  this  high  stamp,  but  she 
gave  them  her  smiles  nevertheless,  and  received 
all  their  presents,  from  bouquets  to  gems,  with 
the  suavity  and  ease  of  a  lady  who  accepted  the 
offerings  as  homage  paid  to  her  talent  and  pro- 
fession. The  world  had  been  as  a  lie  to  her — 
now  she  lived  a  lie  to  the  world.  Her  dress 
was  faultless;  the  classic  style,  long  and  flowing, 
was  one  of  her  favourite  arrangements,  and  lace 
her  chosen  ornamentation,  with  the  addition  of 
real  flowers  and  gems. 

Did  Vera  love  dress  ?  No,  but  she  desired 
to  charm  and  chain  those  who  did  love  it,  as  a 
requisite  adjunct  to  beauty.  Where  she  knew 
she  would  be  the  focus  of  attention,  she  invented 
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something  that  would  mark  her  with  an  exquis- 
ite distinctness.  The  definite  aim  that  she  set 
herself  clearly  to  work  out  was  —  popularity. 
To  gain  popularity,  great  finish  in  all  she  did 
was  necessary  :  she  attained  this  finish  as  an 
actress,  and  in  adapting  herself  to  the  require- 
ments of  society,  regardless  of  the  cost  to  mind 
or  body. 

Vera's  society  was  sought  after,  and  few  had 
more  completely  the  sympathies  of  a  generous 
people.  The  day  had  passed  when  her  voice 
broke  the  silence  for  the  first  time  before  an 
unknown  concourse  of  faces,  not  knowing  how 
satirical,  prejudiced,  or  indifferent  might  be  the 
assemblage  that  formed  her  audience  in  a  foreign 
land.  The  ordeal  was  over,  the  public  press 
echoed  the  praises  of  the  audience,  the  interest 
rose  for  Vera  commensurate  with  her  talent. 

Invitations  came  daily  in  quick  succession  to 
breakfasts,  luncheons,  dinners,  fetes,  balls,  and 
suppers  for  Vera  and  Lord  Villeroy.  Though 
many  were  declined,  yet  with  the  time  given  to 
rehearsing  and  acting,  days  were  too  short  to 
admit  of  much  pleasure  being  gained  out  of  the 
snatches  of  time  that  were  devoted  to  enter- 
tainments. Still  Vera's  vivacity  hid  all  appear- 
ance of  ennui,  and  she  amused  with  her  light, 
good-humoured  nonsense  as  much  as  with  her 
talents. 

As  time  went  on,  the  habit  of  self-abnegation 
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and  false  merriment  appeared  to  become 
Vera's  true  character.  Men  are  creatures 
of  habit,  but  it  requires  a  strong  will  to  live 
down  a  sorrow,  and  build  up  a  joy  by  dint  of 
habit. 

'  How  much  I  owe  you,  Vera,  by  simply  fol- 
lowing in  your  wake,' was  Lord  Villeroy's  remark, 
as  he  and  Vera  were  returning  to  their  hotel 
from  the  President's  ball,  where  the  beauty  of 
the  decorations,  floral  and  material,  of  the  suite 
of  rooms  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  where 
Vera  had  received  courtesies  that  might  have 
rendered  her  vain,  had  not  all  ambition  and 
vanity  left  her  long  since. 

'  Ralph,  it  is  all  so  hollow  to  me,'  said  Vera  ; 
1  it  is  so  void  of  love;  I  am  taken  at  my  value  as 
an  actress  ;  I  am  surrounded  by  kind  strangers 
and  admirers,  but  when  I  look  into  my  heart,  I 
know  they  will  forget  me  as  a  passing  dream. 
Just  a  little  friendship  would  soften  this,  and 
make  me  feel  more  than  a  piece  of  mechanism.' 

'  Vera,  believe  the  love  of  one  honest  man 
is  enough  for  happiness,  and  be  proud  these 
strangers  are  but  for  the  hour.' 

1  You  are  right,  Ralph  ;  I  am  too  exacting. 
Now  open  the  window,  and  smoke  your  cigar- 
ette. I  shall  enjoy  its  fragrance,'  said  Vera, 
wishing  to  give  Ralph  something  to  do  instead 
of  talking,  for  was  she  sure  she  possessed 
the  love  of  an  honest  man  ?    Torturing  thought ! 
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Lord  Villeroy  was  very  sure  that  she  did,  but 
neither  knew  the  other's  reflections. 

'  Wrap  your  cloak  well  round  your  neck — so/ 
and  Ralph  adjusted  Vera's  wrap  for  her  ;  '  now 
I  will  open  the  window,  and  do  your  bidding.' 

When  Vera  arrived  at  her  hotel,  among  other 
letters,  she  found  one  from  Mrs  Cade,  short  and 
pithy. 

1  Dear  Mrs  Morgane, — I  am  in  debt ;  I 
want  you  to  let  me  join  you  in  America.  I 
could  act  in  some  very  minor  part ;  I  have  been 
taking  lessons  of  Mrs  Merit,  who  tells  me  I  am 
qualified  for  such  parts,  and  who  says  I  give 
signs  of  great  promise  in  the  future.  Pray 
answer  by  return.  I  shall  not  sleep  until  I  hear 
from  you.  Do  let  me  join  you.  Best  love. 
— Your  ever  affectionate,  Chris  Cade.' 

Vera  handed  the  letter  to  Ralph,  saying, — 

'  Let  Chris  come  to  us,  if  there  is  an  opening 
for  her.' 

Ralph  read  the  letter. 

1  I  will  consult  Malton  ;  Chris  may  be  useful ; 
she  is  pretty,  and  for  some  parts  that  qualifica- 
tion is  sufficient.' 

4  See  her  testimonials,  and  do  not  leave  too 
much  in  Malton's  hands.  Let  one  ruin  carry 
its  warning.' 

'  Malton  is  a  good  fellow,  full  of  enterprise, 
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and  he  has  bought  experience  dearly  ;  he  knows 
we  have  nothing  to  risk,  and  he  is  personally 
interested  in  our  profits  ;  he  has  been  circulat- 
ing wonderful  stories  about  us — a  better  hand  at 
puffery  cannot  live.  Even  we  must,  before  we 
are  heard,  send  some  kind  of  herald  in  advance 
to  wake  up  the  press,  and  set  tongues  loudly  and 
cunningly  wagging  on  the  theme  of  our  doings.' 

1 1  suppose  we  must  yield  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  times ;  yet  I  fear  the  soul  of  the  drama  is 
being  eaten  out  by  show  and  tinsel  that  catches 
the  eye,  and  leaves  the  better  qualities  un- 
observed.' 

'  You  are  right ;  but  our  definite  aim  being  the 
accumulation  of  gold,  we  must  secure  the  safest 
road  to  it.  To  keep  well  within  the  barriers  of 
conventions  and  fashions,  and  reap  our  harvest 
with  the  right  sickle  must,  and  shall,  bring 
heavy  money-bags.' 

Vera  continued  to  open  and  read  letters. 
Some  she  tore  in  pieces,before  half  perused,  with 
a  look  of  scorn  that  showed  how  unwelcome  were 
the  contents,  and  how  she  despised  the  writers 
of  these  flattering  attentions.  Other  letters  she 
put  aside  to  answer  on  the  morrow. 

'  Any  letter  from  Athelstan  ? '  asked  Ralph. 

1  No  ;  I  did  not  expect  one,'  said  Vera,  assum- 
ing a  careless  tone. 

1  Strange  you  have  had  no  tidings  of  him  for 
many  months.     A  rupture — eh  ? ' 
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*  We  perfectly  understand  each  other.  Ralph, 
do  not  forget  to  give  orders  for  our  ride  to- 
morrow morning.  Romany  will  be  getting  too 
fresh  for  me ;  let  us  start  early ;  I  want  a  good 
canter  before  the  world  is  astir.     Good-night/ 

Vera  left  Ralph  with  a  friendly  nod  and  smile, 
carrying  her  letters  with  her. 

4  Well,  if  they  understand  each  other,  I  fail  to 
understand  them,'  muttered  Ralph,  as  he  saun- 
tered to  Count  Zankal's  rooms. 

He  was  welcomed  with  general  acclamations 
of  joy  by  the  Count  and  his  friends,  who  were 
playing  cards  and  hazarding  large  sums. 

'  Why  so  late  ?'  said  Count  Zankal. 

1  I  know  nothing  of  time  save  as  marked  by 
light  and  darkness,'  said  Ralph  ;  '  and  I  sleep 
like  a  sailor,  when  my  surroundings  allow  me, 
whether  it  be  night  or  day.  How  does  time  go 
with  you — breaking  up  game  ?  ' 

'  Just  making  game.  Help  yourself  to  wine  ; 
then  make  one  for  us.' 

1  I  prefer  to  sit  out.' 

1  I  will  sit  out  with  you  ;  and  my  guests  will 
make  the  next  game  without  me.' 

So  saying,  Count  Zankal  went  to  a  table  on 
which  were  many  drinking  cups,  and  a  choice 
of  wines. 

1  I  have  almost  donned  a  blue  ribbon  as  a 
guard  against  excess  ;  the  excitement  of  my  life 
is  telling  its  tale  upon  me,'  said  Ralph. 
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'  And  a  happy  tale,  too ;  my  champagne 
soothes,  never  excites.' 

Count  Zankal  and  Ralph  sipped  champagne 
freely,  and  they  were  soothed  into  confidential 
talk.  Count  Zankal  had  a  smattering  of  man)' 
things ;  he  was  cosmopolitan,  and  his  views 
were  very  broad  on  most  subjects,  except 
Russia.  Russian  government  suited  the  various 
people  that  came  under  its  power.  It  was  fault- 
less ;  it  never  touched  the  innocent,  and  it 
showed  lenity  to  those  who  were  guilty.  Count 
Zankal,  too,  was  a  large  capitalist,  and  on  good 
security  lent  money  at  liberal  terms.  Lord 
Villeroy  had  required  assistance  from  him,  and 
now  he  hinted  his  wish  to  repay  the  debt,  and 
so  clear  himself  from  the  interest  attached  to  it. 

'  One  of  my  best  investments.  Let  me  buy 
the  land,  Villeroy  ? ' 

1  Not  one  acre.' 

'  It  is  well  to  be  an  actor;  but  you  made  a 
mistake  in  purchasing  that  theatre.' 

'  You  advised  it.' 

'  I  wanted  to  sell  it,  and  give  you  the  bene- 
fit of  the  bargain.  We  will  talk  business 
another  time.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
success.  By  the  way,  it  is  rumoured  that 
Krainsky  is  taken.' 

'  Oh,  indeed,'  said  Ralph,  as  if  interested. 

1  Yes  ;   I  hear  it  from  a  private  source.' 

'  Oh  !     What  was  his  offence  ?  ' 
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1 1  see  you  are  not  interested  in  Russian 
affairs.  He  has  been  agitating  my  countrymen 
for  years ;  but  his  last  deed  was  murder. 
Drowned  my  friend  Nief  in  the  most  deliber- 
ate manner.  You  remember  Nief? — clever  fel- 
low.   We  must  join  the  game  now,  if  agreeable/ 

1  Good-night  instead.  I  will  slip  out  quietly  ; 
got  a  hard  day  before  me  in  to-morrow's  work/ 

1 A  word  first.     Has  Davids  come  to  light  ? ' 

1  I  never  give  him  a  second  thought.' 

1  Not  worth  it ;  he  is  only  fit  for  dark  work. 
Good-night.' 

Count  Zankal  knew  from  Villeroy's  answer 
that  Davids  had  not  suggested  the  payment  of 
a  loan  that  better  suited  him  to  remain  on  its 
present  footing,  and  proved,  too,  that  Davids 
did  Zankal's  bidding  honestly,  and  kept  out  of 
Lord  Villeroy's  path. 

'  What  does  Zankal  know  about  Davids  ? ' 
muttered  Ralph,  as  he  returned  to  his  room; 
and  then  he  checked  a  rising  suspicion  by  an- 
other murmured  outlet  of  thought.  '  Better 
suffer  one's  share  of  impositions  than  suspect 
acknowledged  friends.' 

Yet  more  appropriate  would  have  been  the 
lines  he  had  often  heard,  and  said, — 

'  I  cannot  tell — the  world  has  grown  so  bad, 
That  wrens  may  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch  ; 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack.' 
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As  time  passed  on,  Mrs  Cade  arrived  in  the 
United  States.  At  Chicago  she  made  her 
ddbiit,  taking  the  character  of  Bianca  in  'Othello/ 
and  became  the  constant  companion  of  Vera. 

Mrs  Cade  was  pleased  with  her  new  life ;  she 
was  in  the  swim  of  popularity,  without  so  much 
as  having  had  to  make  a  fight  for  the  foremost 
step,  from  which  to  take  her  heady  leap.  Now 
in  clear  stream,  Vera  could  point  out  the  sand- 
banks and  shallows  that  she  should  avoid. 
Query — Will  they  be  avoided  ?  Mrs  Cade  gave 
much  thought  to  her  pretty  costumes,  her  pretty 
face,  and  her  many  admirers.  All  seemed  so 
light  with  bright  joy.  She  loved  the  luxurious 
though  sometimes  fantastic  positions  in  which 
she  often  found  herself  as  the  companion  of  a 
woman  who  had  given  herself  up  to  play  a  game 
that  had  many  difficulties,  and  among  characters 
high  and  low,  and  of  intermediate  gradations. 

Could  Mrs  Cade  keep  the  golden  mean,  as 
Vera  had,  was  the  doubt  that  ever  sprang  to 
Vera's  mind  ? 

Vera  could  see  the  revelry  grow  round  her, 
and  knew  that  her  talents  and  beauty  formed 
the  loadstone  that  drew  the  poet,  the  artist,  and 
the  gallant  to  her  side,  when  she  presided  at 
Lord  Villeroy's  popular  suppers,  and  she  could 
sip  her  wine,  and  play  her  wit,  and  keep  her 
head  and  heart  cool  the  while.  How  much  she 
had  to  slight  or  forgive,  as  she  bent  her  neck 
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with  grace  to  the  requirements  ofthe  hour.  Yet 
the  hour  past,  and  all  was  forgotten. 

Her  pride  was  not  touched  by  leading  artists 
painting  her  portrait,  or  sculptors  modelling  her 
bust ;  the  sittings  were  borne  with  patience,  as 
a  duty  she  owed  to  generous  friends.  How 
different  Mrs  Cade.  Her  photographs  in  some 
twenty  attitudes  had  been  a  matter  of  grave 
discussion  and  the  flattering  food  for  much 
delight.  Chris  felt  like  ^sop's  talking  fly  on 
the  axletree  of  a  chariot  wheel,  that  exclaimed, 
*  What  a  dust  I  do  raise ! '  and  was  well  content 
to  accept  as  her  due  the  laudations  that  floated 
hither  and  thither  in  praise  of  Lord  Villeroy's 
troop. 

Vera  had  that  royal  bearing,  that  strength  of 
character,  that  repulses  all  undue  familiarity, 
repels  an  insult,  and  yet  never  offends,  never 
makes  enemies,  and  often  raises  a  gay  Loth- 
ario to  think  more  justly  of  the  beauty  of 
virtue. 

Chris  had  none  of  this  impressive  manner, 
and  little  experience  of  its  necessity  as  a  safe- 
guard against  humiliations  and  annoyances,  that 
too  truly  are  challenged  in  the  career  of  an 
actress  ;  but  she  had  a  right  sense,  that  how- 
ever pleased  she  might  be  with  the  good-natured 
ironies  and  racy  tales  ofthe  pleasant  companions 
who  made  her  their  plaything  for  the  hour,  that 
her  honesty  of  purpose  would  uphold  her  and 
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defend  her,  even  whilst  she  wore  the  gauzy 
robe  of  frivolity  and  mirth. 

Hard  work,  even  when  accompanied  by  suc- 
cess, becomes  a  weariness,  and  demands  relaxa- 
tion. It  was  a  relief  even  to  Mrs  Cade  when 
Vera  decided  to  throw  aside  all  stage-trappings, 
and  find  recreation  in  the  fine  scenery  of  Canada. 
One  glorious  morning  the  trio — Vera,  Chris,  and 
Ralph — arrived  at  one  of  the  hotels  near  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  The  hotel  was  so  full  of 
visitors  that  the  room  set  apart  for  Vera  and 
friends  was  uncomfortably  small,  but  from  the 
windows  a  fine  view  was  commanded.  Whilst 
Ralph  was  making  complaints  to  the  hotel  pro- 
prietor, and  demanding  some  explanation  as  to 
his  non-compliance  with  the  telegram,  Vera 
looked  over  letters  that  were  on  the  table. 

'  Several  for  you,  Chris  ;  one  from  Lady  Clara 
Scott.  I  recognise  her  handwriting.  If  I  could 
feel  surprise  at  anything,  that  might  cause  it.' 

'  Dear  Vera,  Lady  Clara  took  quite  the  right 
view  of  my  position  when  Mr  Scott  was  the 
innocent  cause  of  those  silly  quarrels  that  poor 
John  would  provoke.      Perhaps  I  was  foolish.' 

'  Chris,  you  offended  a  good  husband,  and 
you  did  not  know  his  value.' 

1  The  Priory  was  dull,  and  John  was  cross, 
and  then  I  was  cross,  and  then — but  it  is  all 
over.  Lady  Clara's  letter  may  interest  you.  I 
will  see  what  she  says.' 
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'  I  have  other  letters  to  read,'  said  Vera  eva- 
sively. 

After  Mrs  Cade  had  finished  reading  her 
letters,  she  asked  Vera  if  she  held  Lady  Clara 
to  be  sincere  ? 

'  I  trust  her.  Has  she  not  the  entire  charge 
of  my  child  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  think  she  is  vilely  insincere.  This 
letter  is  about  you  and  her  cousin  Athelstan. 
The  world  will  slander  the  purest,  and  cause  great 
injury,  but  relations  should  protect  each  other.' 

I  Scandal  gives  a  more  painful  smart  than  a 
gash  made  by  a  sharp  sword — ay,  and  it  is 
longer  in  healing  too.  What  has  Lady  Clara 
written  ?     Let  me  hear.' 

Chris  took  up  the  letter ;  her  hand  trembled 
as  she  read  for  the  first  time, — '  Keep  what  I 
have  written  strictly  private.'  The  sentence  was 
written  across  the  letter,  and  had  escaped  her  eye. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  wrong.  I  am  to  keep 
the  news  strictly  private,'  stammered  Chris. 

'  And  it  concerns  me,  Chris,  your  friend  and 
o-uardian.    There  must  be  no  secrets  between  us.' 

Tt  is  a  scandal  that  will  pain  you.' 

'Do  we  not  say  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  "  Defend  your  reputation,  or  bid 
farewell  to  your  reputation  for  ever."  Surely 
if  it  concerns  me,  I  should  know  it.' 

I I  will  not  tell  you,  but  there  is  the  letter.'  And 
Chris  put  the  letter  on  the  table  and  left  the  room. 
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Action  is  eloquence.  Vera  took  the  letter, 
her  countenance  changing  as  words  met  her 
eye  that  were  as  an  outrage  on  her  honest 
thought  and  purpose  of  simple  truth.  Her 
life  was  in  that  letter,  but  not  as  she  knew 
it.  A  slur  was  cast  on  her  marriage,  but 
not  the  slur  confessed  to  by  Athelstan  ;  it  con- 
sisted in  the  too  close  relationship  between 
Athelstan  and  herself,  rendering  marriage  un- 
lawful. Then  she  learned  Athelstan  had  gone 
to  Russia  to  seek  her  relations,  and  find  out 
who  she  might  be.  Then  followed  a  command. 
Chris  was  to  swear — if  at  any  time  called  upon 
to  do  so — that  Hephzibah  was  Lady  Claras 
child,  and  that  she  had  been  conversant  of  that 
fact  for  years,  even  at  the  time  when  Lady 
Clara's  child  recovered  from  illness,  and  was 
passed  off  as  an  adopted  daughter.  Also,  Chris 
must  clearly  remember  the  principal  reason  that 
actuated  this  deception  was,  that  Hephzibah, 
being  supposed  to  be  Mr  Morgane's  grand- 
daughter instead  of  his  grandniece,  would  in- 
herit greater  wealth  from  him  ;  and  a  minor 
reason,  to  keep  up  a  closer  intimacy  between 
Lady  Clara  and  her  cousins.  The  letter  ended 
in  these  words  : — '  I  am  kept  au  courant  of 
Vera's  life,  and  she  is  not  sufficiently  correct,  in 
the  nice  distinctions  that  constitute  the  essence 
of  society,  for  you  to  associate  yourself  with  her 
doings,  or  to  become  her  companion.      You  will 
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lose  your  position,  and  not  gain  an  equivalent. 
There  is,  so  to  speak,  a  nether  world,  but  I 
should  be  sorry  if  you  found  the  inlet  to  it. 
Come  to  me.  Italy  is  a  lovely  country.  I 
want  a  companion,  and  reading  to  me  will  be 
easier  work  than  acting.  Do  not  think  any- 
thing more  of  the  little  debt  you  owe  me.  I 
forgive  you  that,  but  never  the  slight  if  you 
refuse  to  come  to  me.' 

Confused,  surprised,  and  hurt,  Vera  held  the 
letter  some  minutes  in  her  hand. 

'  The  worthless  woman  would  rob  me  of  my 
child  and  my  good  name !  Chris,  I  fear  Clara 
is  mad,'  said  Vera,  when  Mrs  Cade  returned  to 
the  room. 

'  No,  Vera,  she  is  bad  ;  for  years  she  has 
written  wicked  untruths  of  you.  I  never  be- 
lieved them,  and  I  never  got  them  substantiated 
when  I  inquired  of  my  friends,  or  yours.  But 
you  know,  dear,  the  world  did  say  ill-natured 
things  about  you.' 

1  Cunningly  set  on  foot  by  Clara.  No,  I 
recall  that.  I  will  think  Clara  mad,  not  wicked; 
and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  world — that  por- 
tion of  it  that  considers  me.  I  am  an  actress — 
a  public  character — the  leading  features  of  my 
domestic  life  are  against  me,  as  seen  by  the 
public.  My  husband  leaves  me  mysteriously 
to  toil  for  his  living,  though  his  father  is  rich, 
charitable,  and   respected,   therefore  it   follows 
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my  husband  is  a  reprobate,  and  I  am  no  better 
than  he.  I  have  a  friend,  my  husband's  cousin, 
a  golden  friend  of  the  highest  honour  and  in- 
tegrity. Here  the  world  may  condemn  me,  but 
I  act  true  to  my  conscience,  not  condemning 
myself,  nor  do  I  stand  condemned  by  Lady 
Clara  Scott.  Poor  thing,  she  must  be  mad  ; 
such  wickedness  would  prove  it,  and  the  open 
way  in  which  she  asks  you  to  swear  a  false  oath.' 

'  I  will  not  swear  it.  I  never  heard  the  tale 
before.  I  will  not  go  to  Italy,  or  fall  in  with 
any  of  her  cunning  designs.' 

'  Destroy  the  letter,  and  treat  it  as  though  it 
had  never  been  written.' 

'  I  will  destroy  it  when  I  have  answered  it,' 
said  Chris,  as  she  took  the  letter  from  Vera. 

Lord  Villeroy  had  read  his  Aunt  Clara's 
letter  before  the  next  morning,  when  Chris 
destroyed  it  in  Vera's  presence.  How  hard  it 
is  for  women  to  keep  counsel.  So  Lord  Vil- 
leroy thought,  in  Shakespeare's  words.  His 
reflections,  caused  by  that  breach  of  confidence, 
or,  as  Chris  put  it,  her  reluctance  to  receive 
such  a  letter  in  secret,  gave  him  food  for  much 
imagination.  Was  Vera  really  as  free  as  though 
Athelstan  were  dead  ?  Such  like  questions 
tormented  his  mind  until,  to  quiet  his  suspicions, 
he  wrote  to  Gordon  Scott,  asking  what  all  the 
row  in  the  Morgane  family  was  about,  and  what 
was  likely  to  come  of  it  ? 

VOL.   III.  I 


CH  APTE  R    VII. 

ON     THE     TRACK. 

1  O  Buckingham,  beware  of  yonder  dog  ! 
Look,  when  he  fawns  he  bites,  and  when  he  bites 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death  j 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him, 
Sin,  death,  and  hell  have  set  their  marks  on  him, 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him.' — Richard  111. 


HE  autumn  had  just  commenced  when 
Mr  Mons  and  Athelstan  reached 
Lystria,  in  Russia. 

It  was  with  faint  heart,  tired  and 
anxious,  that  Athelstan  passed  over  his  father's 
threshold.  Mr  Mons  was  well  known  to  the 
caretaker  of  the  house,  and  Athelstan  gained 
entrance  through  that  medium. 

The  house  was  grand  in  proportions ;  the 
heavy  style  of  building  without  embellishments 
to  contrast  with  its  massiveness,  and  the  small 
windows,  gave  the  whole  a  gloomy  aspect.  In 
past  days    it   might   have   been  a   convent  or 
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monastery,  to  judge  by  the  exterior.  The  land 
surrounding  it  was  wild  and  flat ;  the  gardener's 
hand  had  not  left  its  mark  on  shrub  or  grass, 
for  all  was  totally  neglected,  yet  there  was  a 
sign  of  wealth  in  the  vastness  of  its  extent. 

Mr  Mons  and  Athelstan  were  now  in  the 
small  room  that  was  always  kept  in  readiness 
for  Mr  Caston,  whose  eccentric  visits  to  his 
house  were  never  announced  beforehand. 

'  To  try  for  this  place  is  worth  the  tussle, 
said  Mr  Mons,  with  a  tone  of  glee  in  his  voice, 
as  he  looked  out  of  the  window  ;  but  he  only 
met  a  rueful  answer,  in  the  word  '  doubtful,' 
from  Athelstan,  for  even  if  his  father  offered 
him  the  key  of  the  house  and  the  welcome  cup, 
might  he  not  have  a  daughter  too  ?  The  ques- 
tion. '  Who  is  Vera  ?  '  haunted  his  mind,  but  the 
question  of  gold  had  long  vanished  from  it. 

With  Mr  Mons,  gold  was  talismanic,  and  for 
it  he  worked  in  Athelstan's  cause  ;  but  the  talis- 
manic influence  over  Athelstan  was  the  ques- 
tion raised  on  Vera's  parentage  by  Mr  Mons 
and  Mrs  Morgane.  Mrs  Morgane's  total  ig- 
norance of  her  first  husband's  family,  made  her 
quick  in  seconding  the  scheme  of  sending  Athel- 
stan to  ascertain  a  solution  to  the  mystery  of 
Vera's  parentage,  fearing  he  would  not  feel 
sufficient  interest  to  go  merely  in  search  of  his 
own  father.  Nothing  less  than  Athelstan  being 
recognised    as    a  legitimate    son  would    satisfy 
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Mrs  Morgane's  revenge,  now  she  had  ascer- 
tained her  first  husband  was  living,  and  her 
marriage  correct.  How  was  this  to  be  effected, 
when  the  man  seemed  as  great  a  myth  and  as 
bodyless  as  a  goblin,  though  he  walked  the 
earth,  and  left  his  footprint  behind  him  ? 

Mr  Mons  did  not  let  Athelstan's  apparent 
apathy  damp  his  ardour.  The  wealth  should  be 
forced  upon  him,  if  he  was  too  indifferent  to 
see  the  advantage  of  grasping  readily  the  posi- 
tion that  by  accident  he  had  not  known  to  be 
his  due. 

'  You  would  like  to  see  the  house  ;  there  are 
many  handsome  things  that  are  worth  your 
notice.' 

'  As  Mr  Caston  is  not  at  home,  I  see  no 
reason  to  prolong  our  visit,  except  to  gain  any 
information  as  to  further  movements. ' 

'  Nothing  under  a  week  will  suffice  to  get  the 
missing  clue,  and  I  shall  have  to  use  my  wits, 
not  only  among  the  few  inmates,  but  outside 
this  house.  I  must  visit  the  villages,  and 
fraternise  with  the  parish  priests,  and  strengthen 
my  knowledge  before  I  meet  old  Caston.  I 
must  be  well  primed,  or,  however  small  the  flaw 
may  be,  he  would  not  fail  to  detect  it.' 

'  We  have  but  to  state  facts,  and  if  he  be 
a  man  of  honour,  he  will  sift  them  to  the 
last  grain.  You  lead,  I  will  follow,  but  not 
blindly.' 
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1  Caston  will  not  be  pleased  to  see  his  past 
follies  rise  up  against  him,  and  find  the  man 
who  unearths  them  is  the  man  who  has  so 
greatly  benefited  by  his  generosity.  I  must 
state  my  case  cautiously,  when  I  get  within  ear- 
shot of  him.  I  have  gained  my  knowledge  of 
your  mother  by  working  my  way  from  poverty 
to  riches,  and  I  know  many  grades,  and  all 
have  weaknesses  ;  by  playing  on  them  I  have 
found  the  stepping-stone  otherwise  I  should 
have  missed.  For  your  advantage,  I  again 
play  the  part  of  cunning  ;  if  it  meets  success, 
look  on  all  this  as  your  inheritance.  A  man's  a 
fool  who  loses  even  a  sou  because  his  tongue 
lacks  the  gift  of  words  to  gain  it.  Come,  now, 
own  this  position  is  a  slice  of  luck  that  does  not 
come  twice  in  a  lifetime,  and  is  worth  a  few 
words.' 

Athelstan  looked  round  at  the  dismal,  sombre 
house,  and  said  carelessly, — 

'  I  should  buy  my  wealth  dearly  if  to  possess 
it  I  must  live  here.' 

(  Many  places  worse  ;  but  you  are  not  in  the 
humour  to  see  the  grass  at  its  bright  green  ;  but 
when  the  wealth  is  yours,  and  all  the  crooked 
ways  made  straight  in  your  life,  I  fancy  this  place 
will  not  have  a  dark  shadow  in  it.  I  see  old  No- 
maroff  coming  in.  He  will  be  sure  to  give  me  the 
best  room,  and  it  will  offend  if  I  refuse  it.  I  must 
take  precedence  here  ;  but  you  understand.' 
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'  Perfectly,'  replied  Atheistan,  who  had 
learned  taciturnity  under  the  discipline  of  one 
who  possessed  the  gift  of  the  gab. 

Being  ignorant  of  the  Russian  language, 
Atheistan  had  silence  forced  upon  him,  except 
when  Mr  Mons  acted  as  interpreter.  How 
much  he  was  at  this  man's  mercy;  but  faith 
made  him  frank  and  trusting. 

During  the  seven  days  passed  at  Lystria, 
Atheistan  learned  that  Miss  Caston  was  liv- 
ing, but  a  mystery  hung  over  her.  Rumours 
abounded.  Some  said  that  she  was  living  with 
relations  and  passed  her  time  in  travel,  others 
that  she  lived  in  seclusion  ;  but  all  agreed  that 
she  never  accompanied  her  father,  and  that  he 
never  spoke  of  her.  A  cheerless  mystery  seemed 
to  hang  over  everybody,  and  Atheistan  seemed 
as  great  a  mystery  as  anything  that  surrounded 
him.  He  now  began  to  look  at  matters  philo- 
sophically, and  in  the  spirit  of  making  himself 
happier,  and  giving  less  time  to  unpleasant  re- 
flections, he  joined  in  the  pursuits  of  sport  and 
pleasure  that  Lystria  offered.  He  even  joined 
in  a  bear  hunt,  and  took  delight  and  interest  in 
this  (to  him)  new  sport,  and  a  little  chagrin 
came  to  him  when  Bruin  rolled  over  dead, 
and  his  shot  had  missed  its  mark.  He 
wished  to  have  been  the  hero  of  the  day,  but 
a  better  marksman  had  foiled  him ;  and 
should  he  ever    prove  his  title  clear  and  pos- 
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sess  Lystria,  the  dclat  of  that  day's  sport  had 
been  spoiled. 

To  Athelstan's  eye  the  grass  was  beginning 
to  look  greener,  the  aspect  of  things  generally 
was  brighter.  A  clue  was  found  by  Mr  Mons 
during  his  rambles  among  the  villagers,  for  in 
Russia,  as  in  England,  many  a  grandee's  doings 
are  gossiped  over  by  those  whom  they  do  not 
concern  ;  and  more  of  Caston's  movements  were 
known  at  Tarcevics,  twenty  miles  from  Lystria, 
than  among  his  own  people. 

Athelstan  was  impatient  to  follow  the  clue 
gained  —  viz.,  that  Mr  Caston  was  at  the 
Hotel  Tannenzapfer,  Zurich.  There  was  a 
familiar  sound  in  the  name  of  place  and  hotel, 
that  Mr  Mons  remembered  having  heard  Mrs 
Burt  mention,  and  this  decided  him  to  go  to 
Zurich.  Vera  had  addressed  letters  so,  but  Mrs 
Burt  would  not  divulge  one  word  more.  She 
put  a  price  on  her  knowledge  of  the  family,  for 
'  her  husband,  poor  dear,  had  told  her  that  the 
Caston  family  would  be  a  fortune  some  day  to 
them,  and  how  could  she  get  money  without 
selling  her  knowledge?'  In  vain  Mr  Mons 
explained  that  the  money  would  have  been 
made  by  law  process,  that  her  husband,  had  he 
lived,  could  have  acted  in.  No  money  was  paid 
for  Mrs  Burt's  knowledge,  so  it  remained  with 
her  unimparted. 

Mr  Mons  had  his  own  knowledge  to  act  upon, 
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and  Lewis  Morgane  and  his  wife  could  make 
their  case  clear,  when  once  Mr  Caston  could  be 
found  alive,  and  recognised  as  the  man  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  Lewis  Morgane. 

It  was  late  one  evening  w7hen  Mr  Mons  and 
Athelstan  reached  the  pretty  little  town  of  Zurich 
— their  destination  the  Hotel  Tannenzapfer. 

'A  friend  of  mine  is  here  of  the  name  of 
Caston,'  said  Mr  Mons,  in  German  ;  '  I  wish  to 
see  him.' 

1  He  left  me  three  days  ago,'  replied  the  pro- 
prietor. 

'  Gone  ! '  Mr  Mons  affected  astonishment  ; 
'  but  he  has  left  some  address  ? ' 

'  Possibly,'  said  the  proprietor  ;  '  come  to  the 
bureau,  I  will  refer.' 

Athelstan  and  Mr  Mons  followed  the  proprie- 
tor into  a  snug,  comfortably-furnished  little  office. 

'  Yes  ;  his  name  is  entered  here  from  Lystria, 
and  letters  to  be  forwarded  to  Warsaw.' 

'  He  intended  to  have  made  a  lone  visit  here. 
Tell  me  all  you  know  of  him;  he  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine  ;  I  am  disappointed  not  to  see  him,'  said 
Mr  Mons. 

1  He  frequently  comes  here,  and  I  noticed 
this  time  he  was  looking  ill,  previous  to  receiv- 
ing a  packet  of  letters  that  he  inquired  for.  I 
fear  I  caused  him  some  shock  when  I  eave  him 
news  of  the  death  of  the  lady  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,'  said  the  proprietor. 
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1  Do  you  remember  the  lady's  name  ? '  asked 
Mr  Mons,  not  thinking  that  the  answer  would 
interest  him. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  proprietor,  '  for  here  is  a  letter 
that  came  as  late  as  yesterday.  It  is  of  no 
good,  for,  as  I  said,  the  lady  is  dead  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  and  nobody  calls  for  them  now.' 

The  letter  was  addressed — 

'  Mrs  Verge  Ossinman,' 

Mr  Mons  took  the  letter,  saying :  '  I  am 
familiar  with  the  name ; '  for  in  his  walk 
through  life  he  had  often  found  knowing  every- 
thing at  one  time  was  as  valuable  as  total 
ignorance  at  another.  At  the  present  moment 
Mr  Mons  knew  everything. 

'  I  know  the  handwriting  well,'  he  continued  ; 
*  surely  the  writer  ought  to  be  informed  that  her 
friend  is  dead.'  And  Mr  Mons  gave  the  letter 
to  Athelstan. 

Athelstan  recognised  Vera's  writing ;  surely 
the  clue  was  now  strong.  Caston  had  taken  a 
packet  of  Vera's  letters ;  yet  who  was  Mrs 
Verge  Ossinman  ?  passed  through  his  mind,  as 
he  re-read  the  name. 

Before  Athelstan  could  make  any  observa- 
tion, Mr  Mons  said  to  the  proprietor, — 

1  I  shall  see  Mr  Caston,  and  will  deliver  that 
letter  to  him,  with  your  permission.' 
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'  Certainly  ;  the  letter  is  of  little  use  to  me, 
and  less  to  the  dead,  for  I  could  light  my  pipe 
with  it  ; '  and  so  saying,  the  proprietor  —  as 
though  the  remark  instigated  the  action — 
offered  Mr  Mons  and  Athelstan  cigarettes, 
and  took  one  himself. 

1  Did  Mr  Caston  always  call  for  letters  bear- 
ing this  name  ?  '  asked  Athelstan. 

'  Never  before,'  replied  the  proprietor.  ■  I 
received  them  to  oblige  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
and  anybody  who  might  chance  to  call  for  them 
received  them — man,  woman,  or  child.' 

When  Mr  Mons  and  Athelstan  were  alone 
together,  the  letter  was  read,  and  commented 
upon.      It  was  as  follows  : — 

1  Dearest  Mother, — I  have  not  received  any 
letters  from  you  for  so  long  that  I  fear  to  write 
all  I  would  lest  this  should  fall  into  other  hands 
than  yours.  My  news  will  keep  until  I  receive 
a  letter  from  you.  I  am  anxious  about  you, 
dear  mother.  Write  immediately  you  receive 
this.  I  shall  soon  leave  America  ;  my  success 
has  been  greater  than  I  anticipated.  I  often 
think  I  should  have  been  happier,  far  happier, 
if  I  had  not  had  the  great  gift  that  has  made 
my  fortune,  but  ruined  the  happiness  of  my  life. 
Had  I  been  your  daughter  without —  I  will 
leave  the  rest,  When  I  get  into  the  region  of 
imagination,  I    might   say   hard  words   against 
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those    still    dear    to    me.  —  Your    ever    lov- 
ing '  Vera. 

'  P.S. — Again  I  ask  what  was  my  maiden 
name  ?' 

1  This  letter  is  written  by  my  wife  ;  how  do 
you  understand  "  Had  I  been  your  daughter 
without —  "  ? '  asked  Athelstan  eagerly. 

1  The  sentence  is  so  unfinished  that  it  con- 
veys nothing.  Even  your  wife  does  not  wish 
to  get  into  the  region  of  imagination  ;  let  us 
likewise  avoid  it.  Still,  knowing  Mr  Caston 
has  other  letters  addressed  to  Madame  Veree 
Ossinman,  we  shall  do  well  to  keep  this  letter 
intact  to  give  to  him  ;  in  every  other  sense,  it 
is  worthless.' 

'  I  seem  to  be  surrounded  with  plots  and 
plotters,  and  suspicions  crop  up  at  every  move. 
Madame  Verge  left  England  in  a  silent,  mys- 
terious manner,  and,  after  some  years,  opened 
a  correspondence  with  my  wife,  and  represented 
she  had  married  again,  but  gave  no  account  of 
her  husband.  All  hope  has  long  ceased  that  she 
would  throw  any  light  on  her  first  marriage  ;  and 
you  see  by  the  postscript,  my  wife  is  uncertain 
as  to  her  maiden  name.  I  grieve  to  hear  of  her 
death,  but  it  affects  my  cause  naught.  My 
miserable  position  impels  me  to  try  to  follow 
our   clue ;  let  us  decide    on  our    next    course  ; 
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we  must  act  with  caution,  leaving  results  to 
Heaven — may  they  be  propitious.' 

'Amen,'  said  Mr  Mons.  'Now  for  a  short 
stroll  before  we  turn  in  ;  and  we  will  inquire  for 
the  name  of  Ossinman  at  the  hotels.  In  a  dark 
road  a  cigarette  will  prove  a  beacon,  and  pre- 
vent one  colliding  with  or  upsetting  a  neigh- 
bour ;  and  the  name  Ossinman  may  guide  us 
to  our  goal,  and  prevent  us  stumbling  and 
missing  it.' 

Inquiries  at  hotels  were  fruitless.  Mr  Mons 
then  asked  of  pedestrians  to  be  directed  to 
Madame  Ossinman's  residence.  One  stranger 
thus  accosted  replied  huffishly, — 

'  Next  you  will  ask  me  where  Krainsky 
lives  ?  Who  are  you  who  address  a  stranger 
as  if  he  were  a  local  guide  ?' 

'  A  stranger  also,  as  my  question  bespeaks, 
and  a  stranger  who  is  interested  in  Madame 
Ossinman,  and  knows  nothing  of  Krainsky. 
Who  is  Krainsky  ? '  said  Mr  Mons,  quick  at 
getting  news  from  any  source. 

A  harsh  smile  passed  over  the  stranger's  face 
as  he  said, — 

'A  man  with  a  price  set  on  his  head.  He 
is  a  cut-throat  —  beware  of  him.  Sorry  the 
name  of  Ossinman  is  unknown  to  me.  Good- 
night.' 

The  stranger  walked  on  his  way  ;  he  had  re- 
cognised Athelstan,  and  was  easier  in  his  mind 
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than  when  first  accosted  by  Mr  Mons ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  his  hotel  he  wrote  a  short 
note,  thus — 

'  Dear  Ossinman,  —  Inquiries  are  being- 
made  for  your  late  friend.  Leave  Yalta  on 
receiving  this.  P.  Rimboff.' 

'  Who  is  Krainsky  ? '  asked  Mr  Mons  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Tannenzapfer. 

'  A  notorious  conspirator,  better  known  in 
Russia.  But  where  have  you  been  not  to  know 
it  is  a  by-word  with  us,  "  Where  is  Krainsky  ?  " 
when  we  have  lost  what  cannot  be  found  ? ' 

The  travellers  next  made  their  way  from 
Zurich  to  Warsaw.  Unfortunately,  they  wrere 
unable  to  find  accommodation  at  the  same  hotel 
with  Mr  Caston,  but  no  time  was  lost  in  trying 
to  see  him.  All  in  vain.  '  Not  at  home  '  was 
the  invariable  answer.  It  was  a  bright,  sunny 
day,  that  seemed  too  bright  for  the  city,  where 
all  that  once  was  gay  and  splendid  is  now  under 
a  shade,  cast  by  associations  and  the  memory 
of  fallen  greatness.  Though  royal  festivities 
and  court  life  no  longer  exist,  the  beautiful 
Lazienki  Park,  with  its  grand  old  trees  and 
rich  verdure,  shows  no  sign  of  decay,  and 
invites  the  young  to  hum  their  love  ditties 
and  the  old  to  recall  theirs  to  mind,  under 
spreading  branches  and  in  sylvan  nooks. 
Though   ruthless   in   the  destruction  of  states, 
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in  debasing  nobility,  in  crushing  nationalistics, 
time  heals  the  wounds,  and  the  past,  whether 
it  dates  from  this  century  or  centuries  ago,  is 
forgotten  by  a  generation  born  under  the  new 
rdgime ;  thus  Lazienki  Park  becomes  once 
more  gay  and  bright  to  many. 

Having  discovered  that  Mr  Caston  visited 
Lazienki  Park  and  Saxon  Gardens  on  alter- 
nate days,  and  that  his  favourite  pathway  was 
near  the  rivulet,  Athelstan  and  Mons  wended 
their  way  to  that  point  in  the  park,  in  the 
eager  excitement  of  gaining  a  long-wished-for 
interview. 

On  a  bridge  that  spans  the  rivulet  stood  the 
object  of  their  quest.  Mr  Mons  did  not  recog- 
nise Mr  Caston  in  the  individual  with  shat- 
tered, attenuated  form,  thin  features,  and  hollow 
eyes,  that  glanced  furtively  from  side  to  side. 
Still,  time  and  place  accorded  with  instructions, 
and  Mr  Mons  ventured  on  this  chance,  leaving 
Athelstan  to  follow  at  a  given  signal. 

'  Mr  Caston,  you  remember  Mons — Tobias 
Mons?' 

'  Well ;  but  you  are  not  Tobias  Mons,'  said 
Mr  Caston,  looking  full  in  Mr  Mons's  face,  and 
refusing  to  take  the  proffered  hand. 

1  Time  has  caused  you  to  forget  me,  and  it 
has  altered  me,  but  I  am  Tobias  Mons,  as  sure 
as  you  are  Oscar  Caston.' 

'  Tobias  Mons  is  altered  beyond  recognition, 
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and  yet  he  recognises  Oscar  Caston,  with  long 
jaws,  lank  figure,  and  claw-like  hands,  such  as 
mine  ?  No,  no  ;  if  you  are  Tobias  Mons,  you 
could  not  recognise  Oscar  Caston  in  me.' 

'  I  assure  you  I  see  Oscar  Caston  in  every 
line  of  your  features,  even  your  smile  ;  but  age 
has  altered  face  and  figure,  and  I  fear  ill  health 
has  left  its  stamp  upon  them  too.' 

1  Then  Oscar  Caston  always  had  a  sarcastic 
smile  ?  I  doubt  it.  I  regret  I  am  unable  to 
recognise  you,  but  that  being  our  position,  I 
decline  to  hold  further  conversation.' 

Mr  Caston  raised  his  hat,  intending  to  leave 
Tobias  Mons,  but  a  sudden  thought  came  to 
him,  '  Would  this  man  be  useful  for  his  purpose  ?' 

'  I  have  many  proofs  that  would  convince  you 
that  I  am  no  other  than  your  old  and  grateful 
friend  ;  one  word  would  suffice.  I  forbear  to 
use  it,'  said  Mons. 

'  Meet  me  a^ain  •  there  is  a  festival  to-morrow, 
and  grand  doings  at  the  Saxon  Gardens.  Come 
to  the  Hotel  Veisch  at  two  o'clock,  and  if  I  am 
satisfied  with  proofs,  we  will  walk  through  the 
gardens.' 

1  Without  fail  I  will  be  with  you,'  replied  Mr 
Mons,  and  when  he  returned  to  Athelstan,  his 
wild  gipsy  spirit  was  seen  in  his  eye  as  he 
said, — '  It  is  against  my  creed  to  quarrel,  but  I 
have  had  to  use  all  my  strength  to  refrain  from 
striking  out,  and  teaching  Caston  a  lesson.      It 
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suits  my  purpose  better  to  keep  a  civil  tongue 
within  my  mouth.' 

He  then  related  all  his  grievances. 

Punctually  at  the  appointed  time  Athelstan 
and  Mr  Mons  were  at  the  Hotel  Viesch.  The 
bird  had  flown.  In  answer  to  a  telegram,  Oscar 
Caston  had  suddenly  left  for  Moscow  ;  instead 
of  Mr  Mons  being  able  to  give  his  proof  of 
identity  in  a  single  word,  a  letter  was  handed 
to  him. 

The  letter  of  two  lines  commenced  abruptly — 

1  If  you  are  able  to  help  me  to  trace  the  con- 
spirator Krainsky,  send  me  the  proof  of  your 
identity.  Poste  Restante,  Moscow.' 

The  word  Mr  Mons  used  as  proof  of  his 
identity  was  Skopine.  This  word  Skopine  re- 
ferred to  the  bank  in  which  Oscar  Caston  had 
countenanced  fraud,  and  Mr  Mons,  knowing  it 
existed,  accepted  hush-money.  His  letter  in 
reply  ran  thus  : — 

'  Skopine. — Of  Krainsky  I  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept by  name,  and  as  a  man  to  hound  and  frus- 
trate in  some  work  or  other.  I  can  inform  you 
of  many  matters  of  personal  interest  to  you, 
and  will  be  with  you  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
— Your  grateful  friend,  Tobias  Mons.' 
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Mr  Caston  cut  off  all  trace  of  himself  from 
Mr  Mons,  whose  letters  were  unanswered,  and 
in  some  cases  unopened.  Two  years  passed 
away  ;  Athelstan  became  weary.  Threats,  law- 
yers' letters,  and  every  act  that  cunning  as  well 
as  law  could  devise  was  made  use  of,  but  no  im- 
pression was  made  on  Oscar  Caston  ;  he  was 
adamantine,  and  proof  against  all  attacks,  and 
foiled  all  efforts  to  get  to  his  presence.  A 
second  and  third  visit  had  been  made  to  Lystria; 
the  caretaker  Nomaroff  had  clearly  shown  the 
visitors  they  were  now  unwelcome.  He  coolly 
informed  them  '  No  strangers  were  to  sleep  in 
the  house  on  any  pretext  whatever,'  by  order  of 
Mr  Caston.  Too  many  spies  were  about  him 
to  allow  of  his  breaking  this  command,  for  his 
shoes  would  not  be  long  vacant  if  he  tripped  in 
duty,  and  thus  cast  them  off  his  feet ;  and  Mr 
Mons  was  not  worth  serving  at  any  risk.  One 
person  only  was  to  be  hospitably  treated — the 
renegade  son  of  the  house,  Paul  Caston. 

'  Am  I  that  son  ? '  suggested  Athelstan,  when 
the  man's  remark  had  been  interpreted  to  him 
by  Mons,  who,  thinking  it  was  a  good  idea, 
passed  its  import  in  proper  form  and  language 
to  Nomaroff. 

A  startled  expression  had  been  the  result, 
and  the  exclamation  followed  by  doubt, — 

1  He  maybe — he  maybe  ;  our  good  Paul  had 
some  resemblance.     Oh,  no  ;  my  sight  is  too  dim 
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to  see  what  he  might  be  now.  He  was  never  so 
tall ;  yet  an  inch  or  two  might  have  been  added 
to  his  height  since  I  saw  him.  Out  upon  you, 
Mons!  If  that  man  were  Paul,  he  would  not 
stand  gazing  on  me  ;  he  would  take  my  hand, 
ay,  he  would  kiss  my  cheek  ;  he  would  know 
his  mother-tongue.  I  am  a  fool  not  to  know 
you  are  fooling  me.' 

A  resemblance  existing  between  Paul  Caston 
and  Athelstan  was  an  incentive  to  Mons  to  per- 
severe, and  again  the  village  gossips  at  Tarcevics 
were  attacked  by  him,  but  no  clue  to  Caston 
was  gained  ;  the  one  thought  in  the  place 
seemed  to  be  centred  in  finding  Krainsky,  and 
getting  the  Government  reward,  which  Caston 
had  offered  to  augment,  if  taken  in  any  of  the 
villages  near  Lystria. 

Athelstan  was  rendered  hopeless  ;  it  seemed 
so  improbable  that  any  good  would  accrue  to 
him  from  chasing  Caston  from  place  to  place,  yet 
he  consented  to  visit  Moscow,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr  Mons,  who  professed  to  know  the 
previous  haunts  of  Mr  Caston  in  that  city,  and 
the  time  of  year  he  usually  frequented  it,  for  he 
selected  from  the  hundreds  of  moiAjiks  at  the 
market-place  the  extra  help  that  he  might  re- 
quire at  certain  seasons  to  cultivate  his  estate 
at  Lystria.  To  the  market  Mons  went,  late  and 
early,  but  no  success  followed,  until  he  elbowed 
his  way  one  day  among  the  crowd  in  the  old- 
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clothes  market — that  is,  by  the  broad  archway 
that  penetrates  the  walls  of  the  Kitai  Gorod. 
No  thought  of  Oscar  Caston  was  attached  to 
this  visit,  yet,  for  purposes  to  suit  himself,  Oscar 
Caston  was  elbowing  his  way  among  the  Jews, 
some  of  whom,  with  long  grey  beards  ill  kempt, 
brought  to  mind  the  patriarchal  type  of  face  and 
style  that  one  sees  in  the  masterpieces  of  our 
ancient  painters.  Caston  peered  earnestly  into 
the  faces  of  the  buyers  as  they  crowded  the 
stalls,  and  made  their  way  among  heaps  of 
clothing  of  all  sorts,  and  in  all  conditions,  that 
were  offered  for  sale  in  a  loud,  clamouring 
voice,  with  energetic  action,  as  a  sheepskin 
skuba,  or  hat,  or  high  boots  called  forth  special 
word  of  recommendation.  He  took  little  notice 
of  the  sellers  in  their  frowsy  gabardines,  or  of 
the  prevailing  odour  of  fustiness  that  met  his 
nose,  for  all  senses  were  blunted  under  the 
ruling  thought  that  caused  him  to  look  intently 
on  the  faces  of  the  buyers  of  old  clothes  ;  it 
was  a  thought  that  absorbed  his  life. 

The  quick  eye  of  Mons  detected  this  un- 
usual visitor,  but  was  baffled  in  his  desire  to 
get  near  Caston,  whose  equally  quick  eye  had 
seen  Mons,  and  whose  purpose  was  to  avoid 
him.  In  no  place  was  it  more  difficnlt  to  meet, 
even  when  desired,  than  the  old-clothes  mar- 
ket. On  the  contrary,  in  no  place  was  it  easier 
to  evade  a  meeting,  as  Caston  evaded   Mons, 
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and  slipped  away  again  into  his  adamantine 
case. 

Atheistan  showed  no  pleasure  when  Mons 
reported  his  day's  incident.  Caston  had  been 
seen,  but  to  what  good  ?  Atheistan  was  not 
one  step  nearer  the  end  he  desired  to  gain. 

Mr  Mons  noted  that  a  certain  day  was  a 
festival  in  the  Greek  Church  ;  therefore  Oscar 
Caston  would  be  at  the  Cathedral  of  St  Basil 
at  the  time  of  service,  and  to  the  Cathedral 
Atheistan  was  per  force  conducted.  The 
Cathedral  of  St  Basil,  is,  indeed,  a  strange  ex- 
ample of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  in  its 
whimsical  combination  of  church,  mosque,  and 
pagoda,  that  seem  to  blend  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  faulty  minds  of  the  idiot  saints  to 
whose  memory  it  was  erected. 

'  This  shall  be  my  last  personal  effort  to  seek 
an  interview  with  Oscar  Caston,  or  I  shall 
think  myself  as  great  an  imbecile  as  St  Ivan 
or  St  Basil,'  said  Atheistan,  as  he  stood  in 
the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  and  waited  for  the 
expected  worshipper. 

This  day  there  were  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  round  about  the  porch.  Men 
with  legs  bound  round  in  the  old  Scythian 
fashion,  and  wearing  shoes  of  lime-tree  bark  on 
their  feet.  The  sheepskin  tunics  and  rough 
caps  worn  by  the  men  looked  picturesque 
when  grouped  among  the  women,  whose  heads, 
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covered  with  bright  handkerchiefs,  completed 
the  effect.  Long  pilgrim  staves  and  wallets 
were  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  many  had 
made  the  pilgrimage  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
walking  long  distances  to  the  shrines  of  the 
saints  whom  they  specially  desired  to  worship. 

Through  this  motley  gathering  Oscar  Caston 
had  passed  unobserved  into  the  Cathedral,  and 
was  scanning  each  countenance  as  he  moved  his 
position  frequently,  and  came  upon  a  fresh 
group  of  faces.  It  was  an  eager  expression 
that  marked  him,  and  many  observed  his  rest- 
less manner,  and  curious  style  of  dress.  The 
service  commenced  when  Athelstan  and  Mr 
Mons  entered  the  Cathedral.  There,  among  a 
crowd,  stood  Oscar  Caston,  calm  now,  and 
devout  ;  still  he  frequently  cast  furtive  glances 
as  fresh  comers  passed  near  him. 

'  When  opportunity  offers,  go  nearer ;  I 
will  follow,'  whispered  Mr  Mons  to  Athelstan. 
1  See,  we  are  making  progress  ;  and  I  know  too 
much  of  Oscar  Caston  for  him  to  refuse  me 
any  request  if  I  renew  my  threat.  I  have  a 
power  that  he  knows  of.  and  of  which  I  will 
make  use,  if  driven  to  extremities  ;  fair  means, 
first,  but  these  are  now,  I  admit,  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and,  as  yet,  have  not  been  successful' 

*  This  is  scarcely  the  place  or  time  to  talk;' 
whispered  Athelstan  ;  !  and,  remember,  you 
lead  me  to  believe  Oscar  Caston  is  my  father. 
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If  his  sins  are  so  black,   why  should   I    desire 
to  have  his  name  ? ' 

1  A  better  man  never  lived ;  his  error  was  in 
knowing — not  doing.  There  is  a  move  ;  take 
advantage  of  it ;  press  on.' 

By  degrees,  step  by  step,  at  short  intervals, 
brought  Athelstan  within  twenty  feet  of  Oscar 
Caston,  whose  eyes  were  turned  from  him  ;  but 
presently  there  was  a  convulsive  tremor  and 
start.  When  he  looked  on  Athelstan's  face,  his 
eyes  were  riveted  in  an  earnest  stare  ;  he  made 
a  movement  to  advance  a  step  or  two  nearer 
to  him.  His  lips,  hidden  under  his  heavy  mous- 
tache, trembled  ;  a  pale  hue  spread  over  his 
face  as  he  turned  away,  with  the  look  of  disap- 
pointment visibly  stamped  on  his  countenance. 

Athelstan  saw  this  painful  surprise  and  sud- 
den disappointment,  and  construed  the  reason 
rightly  in  the  thought  that  Oscar  Caston  had 
at  first  looked  on  him  as  his  son  Paul,  but 
when  he  found  out  his  mistake,  he  turned  away 
in  bitter  disappointment  and  pain. 

Mons  noticed  Oscar  Caston's  movement  ;  he 
recalled  the  words  Nomaroff,  the  caretaker  of 
Lystria,  and  decided  that  Athelstan  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  renegade  Paul,  but  pro- 
bably differed  in  height. 

1  The  bird  is  nearly  in  my  hand,'  whispered 
Mons  to  Athelstan,  '  the  next  move  I  will 
grasp  him.' 
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But  foiled  again  !  Caston  walked  through 
the  throng  and  out  of  the  Cathedral.  Mons 
pressed  on,  caring  for  naught  but  to  keep  a 
steady  eye  on  Caston's  head,  as  it  towered 
above  a  sea  of  heads  that  intervened  between 
himself  and  his  prize.  Alas  !  as  Caston  passed 
through  the  doorway  into  the  open  air  and 
turned  towards  the  steps  leading  to  the 
porch  ;  he  put  on  a  low,  broad-brimmed  hat, 
that  almost  hid  his  features,  as  he  buried 
his  forehead  down  to  his  eyebrows,  under 
its  shade  ;  and  this,  with  the  long  loose  gabar- 
dine that  he  wore,  proved  so  good  a  dis- 
guise that  Mons  lost  all  trace  of  him,  though  he 
remained  for  some  time  but  a  few  feet  in  ad- 
vance, then  passed  him  and  hurried  out  of  the 
porchway  into  the  open  street,  looking  for  the 
bird  that  was  not  yet  in  his  hand. 

The  contour  of  a  figure  carries  with  it  so  much 
to  identify  the  individual,  that  Mons  stood  per- 
plexed as  he  looked  among  the  varied  costumes 
and  could  not  recognise  that  of  Oscar  Caston, — 
no  one  had  the  aristocratic  bearing  or  style  of  the 
man  he  sought.  Many  of  the  strangers  round  him 
were  moving  off  in  the  direction  of  the  holy 
picture  of  St  Basil,  with  minds  braced  with  all 
the  glamour  of  superstition,  that  gives  to  the 
weak  a  power  of  strength  and  contentment. 

Possibly  Oscar  Caston  would  be  among  the 
devotees,  for  he  was  sometimes  actuated  with 
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feelings  of  reverence,  when  certain  occasions 
brought  a  beatified  and  time-honoured  saint 
prominently  to  the  front.  The  sanctified  woes  of 
St  Basil  were  working  miracles  at  this  season, 
therefore  his  picture,  under  a  protecting  canopy, 
and  with  the  dim  religious  light  of  the  large  lamp 
cast  on  the  saint's  form  and  dusky  face,  all  pro- 
tected from  the  touch  of  the  multitude  by  a  metal 
open  screen,  drew  thousands  of  reverent  wor- 
shippers to  bend  before  it. 

'  Success  is  blank  again,'  said  Athelstan,  when 
he  joined  Mons. 

1  Let  us  go  to  the  holy  picture  quickly  ;  Caston 
will  be  there — I  know  his  habits.' 

Caston  was  there.  He  too  clung  to  a  super- 
stition ;  he  believed  in  spectral  appearances, 
and  especially  the  spectre  that  comes  as  a  warn- 
ing of  the  near  death  of  its  more  material  pro- 
perties. He  had  seen  his  son  Paul,  and  the 
longer  he  had  looked  on  him  the  larger  he  had 
grown  ;  he  had  become  dizzy,  and  had  hurried 
out  of  the  Cathedral.  He  was  weak  and  ill, 
mentally  and  bodily,  and  he  begged  the  loan  of 
a  staff  of  one  of  the  pilgrims,  and  with  its  aid 
he  walked  on  his  way  beside  the  pilgrim,  to  the 
holy  picture,  and  with  reverence  he  bent  his 
head  low  before  it,  with  a  prayer  that  the  cata- 
strophe threatening  to  his  son  might  be  averted. 

'A  devout  old  man  before  us,'  said  Mons,  in 
undertone    to  Athelstan,  to  draw  his  attention 
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to  Caston,  who  with  bare  head  was  leaning  for 
ward,  supporting  himself  on  his  borrowed  staff; 
*  his  faith  must  blot  out  many  sins.    I  wish  I  had 
as  much,'  he  continued,  with  no  suspicion  that 
the  face,  if  seen,  would  disclose  Caston's  features. 

As  time  wore  on,  and  groups  of  devotees 
passed  away,  and  others  came  upon  the  scene, 
and  no  face  or  figure  was  recognised  as  Caston's, 
then  Mons  knew  that  he  had  allowed  his  last 
plan  to  prove  futile,  and  with  a  feeling  of  keen 
mortification  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  had  no 
argument  to  defend  his  course  of  action,  when 
Athelstan  attacked  and  condemned  it. 

1  Indeed,'  said  Athelstan,  'we  may  ask  each 
other  the  by-word  of  the  day,  "  Where  is 
Krainsky  ?  "  for  it  carries  its  meaning  with  us, — ■ 
we  look  for  something  not  to  be  found, — and  I 
will  play  this  game  no  longer.' 

But  Mons  gave  way  not  one  inch  ;  he  tra- 
versed the  Gostinnoi  Dvor,  or  Bazaar,  and 
roamed  among  the  labyrinth  of  lanes  that  ran 
between  shops  and  booth  ;  he  loitered  among 
the  jewellers,  and  talked  to  them  of  their  wares  ; 
admired  the  niello-work,  chatted  on  general 
matters,  always  keeping  in  view  that  in  the  end 
he  might  hear  some  news  of  Caston.  It  seemed 
a  recognised  fact  among  the  people — however 
wide  it  might  be  from  the  truth — that  Oscar 
Caston  was  imbecile,  and  that  his  delusion  led 
him  to  be  always  seeking  for  Krainsky. 
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LETTERS. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man  ; 
When  duty  whispers  low  "  Thou  must," 

The  youth  replies  "  I  can." — Emerson. 

RIAND  HALL  was  under  a  bright 
sun,  Bishop  Donwell  in  a  wheeled 
chair,  and  Athelstan's  son  had  been 
drawing  him  in  the  grounds,  for 
Malavita  had  set  its  mark  indelibly  on  the 
Bishop's  constitution,  and  he  had  become  a 
greater  invalid  as  years  passed  ;  but  he  was 
cheery,  and  his  house  had  gained  the  name  of 
'Jovial  Hall,'  for  he  selected  his  friends  from 
among  the  young  and  happy.  But  the  young- 
ster, whom  he  called  Stannie  as  of  old,  was  the 
reigning  power  in  the  Bishop's  establishment. 

Lady  Clara  Scott  was  the  guest  at  Briand  Hall, 
and  Hephzibah  Scott,  whose  position  in  the  family 
Lady  Clara  intended  to  establish  on  its  right  foot- 
ing, accompanied  her  mother.     It  suited  her  plan 
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that  the  intimacy  between  the  cousins  should 
encrease,  for  she  still  considered  that  relation- 
ship existed  between  Hephzibah  and  Stannie  ; 
but  the  youths  were  indifferent  as  to  relationship, 
if  only  they  enjoyed  companionship. 

Lady  Clara's  attentions  to  Mr  Morgane  had 
become  very  marked  ;  she  desired  to  be  as  a 
daughter  to  him,  but  he  refused  such  close 
friendship,  or  interference  in  his  home  at  '  The 
Laurium/  He  had  grown  to  distrust  the  world 
and  himself;  he  had  placed  a  fence  between  him- 
self and  his  family  in  his  mode  of  living,  and 
made  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  did  not 
keep  open  house,  and  that  his  relatives  would 
require  the  same  invitations  as  his  friends. 
Lady  Clara  frequently  broke  through  this  fence. 
She  had  refused  to  live  at  '  The  Laurium,'  but 
it  suited  her  purpose  to  bring  Hephzibah  to 
mind,  as  well  as  to  make  the  name  Mr  Morgane 
venerated  ring  in  his  ear. 

Hephzibah  was  tall  and  graceful,  and  in  view 
of  giving  the  last  touch  to  complete  the  strong 
likeness  between  mother  and  daughter,  Lady 
Clara  made  the  style  of  their  dress  to  accord 
closely,  and  had  caused  Hephzibah  to  have  her 
hair  cut  short,  so  that  the  little  clustering  curls 
that  covered  her  head  should  resemble  those  of 
her  mother. 

Hephzibah  was  like  her  father  in  feature  and 
expression.      Her   parents  being  first  cousins, 
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hence  her  strong  resemblance  to  both,  and  hence 
the  reason  that  Mr  Morgane  was  offended  with 
Hephzibah.  She  was  beginning  to  prove,  under 
the  true  stamp  of  Nature,  that  by  his  refusing  to 
acknowledge  her  as  his  grand-daughter,  he  was 
doing  her  an  injury  that  her  innocence  did  not 
justify  ;  and  he  was  not  in  a  humour  to  retract 
his  firm  denial  to  believe  Lady  Clara's  declara- 
tion, supported  though  it  was  by  Father  Cleon. 
And  Gordon  Scott  had  been  very  cool  in  the 
matter,  and  said  the  ladies  must  decide  ;  only  he 
protested  against  so  beautiful  a  girl  being  treated 
according  to  Solomon's  judgment :  he  would 
give  up  all  claim,  rather  than  have  her  divided. 

Bishop  Donwell  and  his  protege1  were  near 
the  trout  stream,  and  Lady  Clara  and  Heph- 
zibah were  hastening  towards  the  spot,  A 
look  of  delight  was  upon  Lady  Clara's  face  ; 
she  gave  the  Bishop  a  letter,  and  could  not 
hide  her  joy  as  she  said, — 

'  News  from  Athelstan  at  last.  What  does 
he  say  ?  Pardon  ;  the  years  he  has  been  away, 
make  my  anxiety  so  great  that  I  forget  good 
manners.' 

The  Bishop  broke  open  the  envelope  saying, — 

1  I  see  it  is  a  long  letter,  I  will  read  it  at  my 
leisure,'  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

'  This  is  too  bad,  dear  Bishop.  I  never  saw 
mamma  so  pleased,  and  now  she  is  disappointed.' 

'  Hush,    Heffie.     Your  Uncle  Athelstan  has 
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written  to  Bishop  Donwell,  and  not  to  me. 
Come,  child,  and  row  me  on  the  stream  ;  and  I 
will  give  you  the  leisure  you  desire,  dear  Bishop.' 

'  Stannie,  go  and  untie  a  boat,  and  shove  off; 
my  boy,  I  will  be  alone  for  a  time.  Teach 
Hephzibah  to  row  in  better  style,  for,  young 
missie,  you  are  far  from  a  perfect  oarswoman.' 

'  Everything  Stannie  does,  he  does  well.  I  row 
a  different  stroke.     When  I  row  at  Ischia — I — ' 

'  Come,  Heffie,  aunt  will  be  waiting  ;  and  I 
know  Pater  would  like  to  be  alone.  Shall  I  be 
back  in  an  hour,  Pater  ? ' 

1  Not  later,  for  it  will  be  luncheon  time,  and 
we  expect  friends.' 

The  first  words  that  had  struck  Bishop  Don- 
well's  eye  were  '  Strictly  Private.'  He  again 
opened  Athelstan's  letter,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

'  Dear  Birch, — You  are  the  only  man  in  the 
world  I  can  sincerely  call  friend.  Three  years 
of  this  life  is  enough  to  make  me  regret  that  the 
blessing  of  life  is  wasted  on  so  ungrateful  a  being, 
who  desires  above  all  things  that  it  should  cease. 
I  have  been  looking  over  my  position  in  every 
way — as  a  son,  husband,  and  father,  and  come  to 
this  conclusion.  It  would  be  well  for  all  these 
ties  to  be  severed  ;  not  for  my  good,  but  for  those 
who  call  me  by  those  dear  and  honoured  names. 
For  their  sakes,  it  were  better  that  I  should  be 
dead.      I  do  not  contemplate  suicide,  dear  Birch; 
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you  have  instilled  too  many  right  principles 
for  me  to  be  heedless,  even  of  myself.  But  I 
have  devised  means  that  I  may  become  as  dead 
to  my  family  ;  and  whether  I  be  Morgane  or 
Caston  I  care  not,  or  I  might  become  Birch, 
and  live  out  my  appointed  time  in  a  new  land 
unknown,  unheeded,  and  die  forgotten,  even  by 
you,  my  dear  and  valued  friend.  To  enable 
you  to  understand  my  scheme  for  the  future,  I 
will  write  what  may  appear  irrelevant  matter ; 
but  have  patience,  dear  friend,  for  my  miserable 
position  renders  me  almost  incapable  of  clear- 
ness of  thought. 

4  Mr  Mons  has  introduced  me  to  many  good 
families  in  Russia,  and  to  every  shade  of  society. 
I  find  classes  do  not  grade  gently  as  with  us, 
but  appear  to  be  sharply  defined  ;  but  Mons  is 
at  home  with  all,  even  with  the  gipsy  horde 
and  peasantry.  He  has  a  patois  that  is  under- 
stood among  the  gipsies,  and  he  uses  it  to  his 
benefit,  but  how  he  furthers  mine  has  to  be  seen. 
His  power  of  speech  is  extraordinary  in  the 
several  languages  of  which  he  has  but  a  smat- 
tering, picked  up  in  his  travels.  He  cannot 
write  in  any  language,  but  reads  all  fairly  well. 
He  is  a  man  constituted  to  gain  his  understand- 
ing through  sight  and  hearing,  and  he  uses  these 
gifts  perpetually.  His  imagination  serves  him 
instead  of  reflection,  and  he  follows  it  as  a 
fatalist ;  he  acts  without  method  or  judgment, 
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and  is  bent  on  a  course  that  might  trap  a  lunatic, 
but  never  a  thinking  man.  By  this  you  will  see 
that  I  am  not  with  a  sound  reasoner,  nor  with 
a  man  congenial  to  me,  at  this  moment. 

'  I  have  made  several  short  visits  to  England, 
to  consult  our  leading  counsel  on  the  position 
of  my  birth  and  other  matters,  and  have  acted 
on  their  advice,  and  failed  to  gain  any  advan- 
tage from  it.  One  opinion,  which  may  be  very 
plausible,  is,  I  should  wait  till  Oscar  Caston 
dies,  and  then  claim  all  I  have  a  right  to  as  his 
son  ;  and  my  mother's  claim  is  laughed  at  by  the 
Russian  lawyers.  Mother's  marriage  with  Mr 
Morgane  disqualifies  her  taking  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  establish  her  marriage  with  her  first 
husband,  Mr  Caston.  I  have  seen  Mr  Caston 
once  at  Moscow,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Basil. 
He  showed  concern  at  seeing  me,  although  1 
was  among  a  crowd  of  pilgrims.  Mr  Mons 
attributes  the  cause  of  this  surprise  to  a  re- 
semblance on  my  part  to  Paul  Caston,  who  is 
presumably  my  half-brother.  After  this  I 
humoured  Mons  by  making  further  endeavours 
to  gain  a  hearing  of  my  cause.  Failure  fol- 
lowed, for  ever  the  same  result,  failure,  is 
stamped  on  every  event  of  my  life  :  I  was  born 
to  misfortune. 

1  Now,  dear  Birch,  as  all  my  many  evil  days 
stand  out  before  me  in  high  relief,  casting  into 
shade  my  few  fortunate  days,  I   pause  to  con- 
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sider  what  my  future  action  should  be,  to  prevent 
the  evil  days  cropping  up  again.  The  remedy 
I  meditate  is  to  disappear  from  my  present 
surroundings,  and  go  to  the  backwoods  of 
America,  or  to  the  new  world  that  is  rising  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  or  to  the  far  west 
of  Canada,  or  the  Tigris.  So  shall  I  be  able 
to  endure  existence  in  any  of  these  places, 
under  a  new  name,  among  a  new  people,  and 
with  all  my  life's  history  unknown.  To  be 
unknown  will  help  me  to  live  afresh. 

1  Dear  Birch,  you  must  not  think  I  am  writing 
lightly  on  a  serious  matter ;  I  have  given  much 
and  painful  thought  to  it,  for  my  life  affects  the 
lives  of  others.  I  will  not  tell  you  how  deeply 
my  feelings  have  been  stirred,  and  the  misery 
that  has  been  with  me  before  I  matured  my 
scheme.  If  you  approve  it,  I  will  carry  my 
intention  into  effect  immediately.  To  volun- 
tarily bury  oneself  away  from  all  one  loves  is 
an  act  no  one  would  contemplate,  unless  all 
hope  had  ceased,  all  joy  vanished  in  a  riven 
and  crushed  life.  It  is  a  doom  one  would 
avoid,  but  circumstances  might  make  it  a  duty 
to  give  up  all  that  is  dear,  and  die  to  the  world, 
so  that  others  be  spared  pain  and  degradation. 
I  feel  the  time  has  come  that  I  should  cease  to 
be — not  a  word  more  be  heard  of  me — no  more 
thought  be  given  to  me. 

1  I  cannot  obliterate  my  home  from  my  mindy 
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—  my  wife,  my  children,  my  happiness.  In  my 
solitary  life  they  will  form  the  picture  of  the 
past  that  will  involuntarily  be  ever  present 
with  me,  as  in  Malavita  ;  but,  oh  Birch,  how 
different!  Then  I  hoped  in  time  to  reform 
that  home  that  I  was  cut  off  from  for  a  time  ; 
now  the  picture  will  be  clear,  and  all  the  know- 
ledge with  it — that  wife,  children,  peace,  and 
happiness  are  dead  to  me  for  ever.  All  is  a 
dream,  but  a  dream  to  be  remembered  unto 
death.  I  will  carry  my  troubles  bravely — no 
repining  shall  be  with  me  when  I  start  on  my 
course  ;  once  started,  I  shall  look  on  death  as 
the  great  blessing  to  be  met,  when  it  is  the  will 
of  Heaven  to  grant  me  the  boon  that  will  at 
last  bring  peace  and  rest  to  an  aching  heart  and 
bewildered  head. 

'  Dear  Birch,  write  to  me  fearlessly,  truthfully. 
I  know  you  will.  Tell  me  the  opinion  you  form 
on  my  project ;  and  if  you  think  it  wild  or  wrong, 
suggest  some  middle  course  that  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  your  heavily-stricken  friend. 

'  Athelstan. 

'  Address — Athelstan  Caston, 
Hotel  Neva, 

St  Petersburg.' 

The  Bishop  was  saddened  by  this  letter,  and 
was  not  long  in  deciding  a  middle  course 
between  Athelstan's  return  to  England  and  his 

VOL.   III.  L 
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mysterious  disappearance,  that  would  add  more 
pain  to  an  already  anxious  position. 

The  merry  laugh  of  Heffie  as  she  and 
Stannie  were  talking  over  the  old  days — for 
even  they  were  beginning  to  have  a  past — 
when  that  strange  mistake  about  the  wrong 
bangle  caused  them  to  be  brother  and  sister, 
and  they  were  cousins  all  the  time. 

'I  like  being  cousins  best;  don't  you,  Stannie?' 
Heffie  had  said. 

1  Yes,  Heffie;  because  I  like  to  look  on  you 
as  my  future  wife.' 

1  You  foolish  boy,  I  intend  to  be  the  wife  of 
some  great  man. 

'Well,  Heffie,  I  maybe  a  great  man  some 
day,5  said  Stannie  hopefully ;  and  the  merry 
laugh  was  Heffie  s  answer,  and  the  echo  of  that 
laugh  brought  to  the  Bishop's  mind  the  picture 
that  would  haunt  Athelstan,  the  glee  he  would 
miss,  and  the  disappointments  he  would  meet. 

The  merry  crew  rowed  near  the  bank,  and 
Stannie  gave  the  sculls  to  Heffie,  saying, — 

■  Take  the  boat  down  the  stream.  We  will 
have  a  river  pic-nic  ;  I  will  send  the  eatables 
and  drinkables  to  the  bridge ;  you  be  there. 
Heffie  may  lunch  with  me  ;  please,  Aunt  Clara, 
let  her.' 

'  Why  not  ask  me  too,  Stannie  ? ' 

'  It  will  be  a  little  rough  for  you,  auntie ;  yet, 
if  you  will,  I   will  send  down  more  luncheon  ; 
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but  I  must  take  the  dear  old  man  back  to  the 
Hall  now.     Shall  I  land  you  first,  aunt?' 

1  A  pressing  invitation  to  luncheon,  Stannie. 
I  will  get  out  of  the  boat  here ;  Heffie  can 
manage  it  alone  ;  and  you  must  not  forget  that 
she  will  be  waiting  at  the  bridge/ 

'  Forget !  Heffie  knows  I  shall  not  forget 
her.' 

1  Good  news  ? '  asked  Lady  Clara,  as  she 
walked  beside  the  Bishop's  chair,  as  Stannie 
drew  it  towards  the  Hall. 

1  The  letter  does  not  contain  news.  Athel- 
stan  asks  advice,  which  I  will  give  him,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  a  guide  where  he  is 
doubtful  or  undecided.     Where  is  Heffie  ?  ' 

'  In  the  boat.  We  are  going  to  lunch  together, 
and  she  is  waiting  for  me  by  the  bridge,'  said 
Stannie ;  and  continued,  '  Aunt  Clara  will  help 
you  to  entertain  the  visitors  :  my  place  will  be 
better  filled.' 

'  You  young  upstart,  this  will  be  the  third 
pic-nic  in  three  days  ;  that  is  just  one  to  many, 
so  leave  me  at  the  Hall,  run  down  to  the  bridg-e, 
and  bring  the  young  lady  to  lunch  with  me  to- 
day :   I  cannot  spare  either  you  or  Heffie  ! ' 

These  words  were  a  reproof  to  Stannie,  who 
felt  some  apology  was  due  from  him,  as  he 
stammered  over  a  sentence, — 

'  I  am  sorry  that — but  I  thought  you  would 
not  miss  me.' 
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'  I  shall  miss  Heffie,  and  I  scarcely  think  you 
would  care  to  eat  your  luncheon  in  the  boat.' 

'  Oh  dear  no.  If  you  wish  Heffie  to  be  with 
you,  of  course  I  will  not  have  anything  taken  to 
the  boat.  I  will  be  where  she  is,  and  take  my 
usual  place  at  table,'  said  Stannie  ;  but  he  felt 
the  Bishop  had  snubbed  him,  and  that  he  de- 
served it. 

Notwithstanding  the  dismal  letter,  the  dis- 
appointment felt  by  Lady  Clara  at  not  hearing 
any  of  its  contents,  and  the  frustrated  pic-nic, 
the  luncheon  at  the  Hall  was  cheery,  and  all 
were  in  spirits  to  enjoy  the  hour  ;  and  the  stroll- 
ing in  the  grounds,  boating,  and  lawn-tennis, 
formed  fascinations  to  induce  the  guests  to 
prolong  their  visit  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  following  morning  the  Bishop  wrote  thus 
to  Athelstan  : — 

'  My  dear  Athelstan, — Your  scheme  is 
highly  reprehensible.  Most  fully  do  I  enter 
into  your  feelings  of  generosity  in  desiring  to 
blot  out  your  existence  in  the  minds  of  your 
people,  but  a  false  position  is  always  bad,  and 
wholly  weak,  from  the  fact  of  its  deception  not 
bearing  the  strong,  unmerciful  light  of  truth, 
when  cast  upon  it. 

'  I  see  your  position  in  this  wise,  and  it  is  so 
contrary  to  the  view  you  take  of  it,  that  you 
must  weigh  my  words  at  their  true  value,  mak- 
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ing  your  poise  duty  and  rectitude,  to  guide  you 
to  see  the  justice  of  my  argument. 

1  You  must  live  for  your  wife's  sake, — to 
clear  the  mystery  of  her  birth,  which  is  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at  now  that  her  mother,  or 
reputed  mother,  is  dead.  The  acknowledged 
absence  of  Mr  Caston's  daughter  is  an  addition 
to  this  mystery  ;  not  that  it  necessitates,  nor 
sanctions,  the  decision  that  she  is  one  and  the 
same  person  as  your  wife  ;  still  in  proving  her 
entity,  and  in  that  entity  making  her  other  than 
your  wife,  you  gain  all  you  desire,  and,  that 
proved,  no  one  will  welcome  you  to  England 
more  heartily  than  your  old  Birch,  who  still  uses 
a  stinging  briar  to  goad  you  into  keeping  the 
narrow,  straight  path  of  truth,  in  preference  to 
straying  in  the  many  by-lanes  that  branch  out 
from  it,  and  lead  on  to  a  wilderness  of  falsehood 
and  deception.  The  truth  is  in  your  life  as 
you  have  lived  it ;  do  not  make  a  lie  of  that  life 
in  the  future.  Let  the  serious  consequences  of 
the  folly  of  your  visit  to  the  registrar  be  as  a 
solemn  warning  against  deception.  Life  is  the 
blessing  that  will  enable  you  to  straighten  the 
many  threads  that  are  now  entangled ;  your 
death  would  leave  that  entanglement  a  hard 
knot  never  to  be  loosened. 

'  I  remind  you  that  Vera  has  the  letter  in 
which  you  clearly  state  that  you  will  stand  fast 
to  all  principle  of  honour,  and  keep  your  vows 
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made  before  God  at  your  marriage,  until  death, 
or  until  any  other  cause  clearly  proves  that  they 
must  be  cancelled.  Act  up  to  your  words. 
Vera  cherishes  that  letter,  and  has  faith  in  you. 
You  must  not  grieve  over  the  past,  nor  let  your 
mind  cling  too  tenaciously  to  the  fond  hopes 
and  happy  promises  of  your  youth.  Treat 
youth  as  a  past  letter,  that  has  served  its  pur- 
pose, and  can  now  be  forgotten.  Strike  out 
afresh  the  man's  course,  and  have  beside  you 
always  courage,  and  the  principles  ready  to  aid 
you  in  anything,  even  the  smallest.  Lose  all 
the  desire  to  do  the  wrong  you  had  contem- 
plated ;  it  would  not  extenuate  the  evils,  but  add 
its  weight  to  increase  complications.  Look  for- 
ward— you  have  much  to  do. 

'  My  advice  is,  find  some  occupation.  I 
know  several  Russian  merchants,  and  a  firm  of 
engineers  ;  and  you  are  a  good  draughtsman,  or 
there  are  other  berths  that  you  might  be  quali- 
fied to  fill.  It  is  better  that  you  should  be  in 
Russia  than  lost  in  the  backwoods.  Being  in 
Russia  gives  you  this  one  advantage, — if  you 
get  opportunity  for  action,  you  will  be  on  the 
spot  to  follow  up  any  intimation  quickly,  and 
in  law  delays  often  weaken  causes. 

1  I  will  interest  myself  in  getting  you  a  berth, 
when  I  hear  that  you  accept  my  advice  as  the 
standard  of  your  actions.  Write  me  such  news 
that  I  may  answer  Vera's  many  inquiries  as  to 
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your  health  and  doings.  With  the  heart-felt 
wish  that  happy  days  are  in  the  future  for  you 
and  yours, — I  am  as  ever,  your  true 

'  Birch. 

'  Your  son  is  all  I  desire  as  my  companion  to 
fetch  and  carry,  and  in  character  and  ability  he 
is  all  his  father  would  feel  pride  in.' 

Athelstan  saw  the  force  of  the  Bishop's  advice 
in  its  true  light,  as  his  letter  received  in  due 
course  amply  testified. 

'  Dear  Birch, — You  have  reminded  me  of 
what  I  had  quite  forgotten — I  am  a  good  draughts- 
man ;  I  will  develop  from  a  draughtsman  into  an 
artist.  I  will  travel  Russia  with  my  canvas  and 
easel,  and  follow  an  occupation.  Mr  Mons  is 
enthusiastic  in  making  dreamy  plans,  as  I  have 
now  decided  to  remain  in  Russia.  I  am  so 
grateful  for  your  advice.  Truth  is  always 
golden.  I  see  it  is  better  that  I  should  live  for 
my  loved  ones,  than  die  for  them.  You  have 
saved  me  from  a  mean  deception,  and,  above 
all,  given  me  a  hope  to  live  on.  The  letter 
that  Vera  holds  is  the  talisman  that  works 
within  me,  the  strength  and  courage  to  per- 
severe in  my  quest;  but  that  letter  I  sent  you, 
and  notwithstanding  I  work  and  live  for  her, 
yet  no  message  will  I  send  her.      I  left  her  free, 
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and  free  she  shall  be.      I  stand  fast  to  my  vow, 
but  she  may  free  the  bond  that  ties  us  at  any 
moment.      I  will  do  my  duty,  I   leave  her  duty 
as  she  may  see  fit — my  past  folly  may  prove  her 
blessing.      I  will  not  blame  Vera  should  she  use 
the  freedom  that  is  in  her  power.      Oh,  Birch ! 
if  she  should,   what  will  become  of  me  ?     Yet 
what    is    my   present    position,   with    that  ever 
haunting  question,  who  is    Vera  ?     I   am  wild, 
for  that  distracting  question    is  far  from  being 
answered.      But  I   am  prepared  for  the  worst, 
and  the  worst  may  bring  me  death,  and  a  real 
burial.     Thanks,   my  dear  friend,    for  all  your 
sympathy,  advice,  and  affection  ;  hope  and  firm 
purpose    is    instilled    into    my   future    by    your 
valued  counsel.      May  my  son  repay  you  for  all 
the  untold  happiness  that  has  fallen  to  his  lot 
in   being  with   you.       I    shall    not    write  again 
until   I   have  dispersed  the  mysteries  that  still 
are  thick  around  me  ;  neither  can  you  write  to 
me,  for  I  leave  Hotel  Neva  to-morrow,  and  my 
destination  is  uncertain.      Now  think  of  me  as 
the  rising  landscape  painter, 

'  Athelstan  Caston.' 


CHAPTER    IX. 


CUNNING. 


*  A  lie,  which  is  all  a  lie,  may  be  met  and  fought  with 
outright ; 
A  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight.' 

Tennyson. 


1AGNA  HOUSE  was  still  Mrs  Mor- 
gane's  home  ;  the  bleak  air  of  '  The 
Laurium  '  did  not  agree  with  her, 
and  the  humidity  of  the  London  air 
was  unsuited  to  Mr  Morgane,  so  no  open 
rupture  was  made  visible  by  these  convenient 
infirmities. 

Mrs  Morgane,  with  spite  that  daily  grew  more 
spiteful,  brooded  over  her  plans  of  revenge, 
whilst  her  victim  provided  her  with  luxuries, 
and  hid  her  faults  from  the  world. 

Time  had  not  softened  the  ranklinp-s  in  her 
heart,  nor  mellowed  the  harshness  of  her  pur- 
pose one  whit. 

Time,    however,   had   worked    its   mellowing 
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influence  on  Vera.  Her  life,  with  its  constant 
changes,  its  utter  blankness  of  duties  as  wife 
and  mother,  its  hard  public  requirements,  with 
no  home  quietude,  made  her  fate  so  desolate,  so 
dependent  on  the  chances  and  changes  she  met 
in  her  theatrical  engagements,  that  she  entirely 
relied  on  the  support  of  her  trusted  friend  Lord 
Villeroy  to  steer  her  through  her  many  diffi- 
culties, and  give  her  that  protection  in  the  wide 
world  that  is  needed  when  a  woman  walks  it 
alone,  among  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  admirers. 

Lord  Villeroy  had  absolute  power  over  Vera, 
to  the  very  money  she  earned,  and  places  she 
visited  ;  her  days  and  years  were  passed  with 
him  in  the  closest  contact,  that  seldom  one  week 
relaxed.  Her  friendship  for  him  had  grown 
into  a  sort  of  reverence  for  his  care  and  atten- 
tion to  all  that  could  conduce  to  her  happiness 
and  comfort.  She  always  met  him  with  that 
genrie  dignity  of  manner  that  was  natural  to 
her,  and  never  forsook  her  even  in  her  gayest 
moments ;  and  often  her  sadness  left  her,  and  a 
smile  would  play  where  tears  had  half  risen, 
when  he  came  to  greet  her  in  the  morning,  and 
bring  her  news,  or  flowers,  or  often  only  a  kind 
word. 

He  was  sensible  of  this  patience  and  rever- 
ence— the  trust  in  him  proved  it — and  it  was  too 
precious  a  gift  for  him  to  blow  to  the  winds  ; 
and  his  kindness  of  heart  and  sincerity  actuated 
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him  to  show  a  delicacy  and  courtesy  towards 
Vera  that  she  appreciated  as  a  mark  of  gener- 
osity towards  her,  and  due  to  their  intimate 
connection  in  public  ;  and  she  was  grateful  for 
this  consideration.  Not  a  thought  troubled  her 
that  a  man's  honour  is  strong  when  he  truly 
loves. 

Vera  had  just  signed  an  engagement  with 
Ralph  that  bound  her  to  perform,  under  con- 
ditions, for  the  space  of  three  years.  All  was 
now  arranged  by  lawyers,  and  Malton  had  made 
order  his  first  law,  and  straightened  the  entangle- 
ments that  Davids  had  contrived,  and  which 
had  caused  ruin.  All  the  lost  fortune  was 
forgotten  in  the  present  successes.  America 
contributed  largely  to  this  success,  and  had 
been  visited  several  years  in  succession,  yielding 
a  harvest  on  each  visit.  Malton  had  the  prac- 
tical arrangement,  and  did  not  abuse  the  power 
that  was  vested  in  him.  Though  a  despot,  his 
influence  was  kindly  used  among  the  actors, 
and  his  tact  great  in  handling  matters  that  grew 
out  of  the  discordant  elements  that  often  met 
and  clashed  in  interests,  vanities,  and  talents. 

To  keep  the  prestige  of  Vera's  name  alive 
among  Londoners  was  of  vital  importance,  so  a 
short  series  of  performances  were  given  early 
in  the  London  season,  before  the  contemplated 
tour  in  South  America  was  commenced. 

Lord  Villeroy  and  his  star  were   drawing  a 
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full  house  at  each  performance,  and  Vera's 
physical  as  well  as  mental  powers  were  being 
severely  taxed  ;  but  when  over-fatigued  and  ex- 
cited by  her  receptions,  she  felt  thankful  that  she 
had  no  time  to  brood  over  her  troubles,  but 
just  enough  to  recoup  strength  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  her  engagements. 

1  Hard  work  will  never  kill  me,  but  idleness 
would  render  me  mad  quickly,'  she  had  said  to 
Mrs  Burt,  who  was  still  her  faithful  attendant. 
Mrs  Burt  was  proud  as  well  as  jealous  of  her 
position  with  Vera,  and  considered  herself  both 
servant  and  friend  to  her,  a  position  she  would 
not  abuse  for  any  amount  of  gold  that  Mr  Mons 
might  offer  her ;  but  she  still  continued  to  pry 
into  letters,  yet  the  contents  became  secret  with 
her  after  perusal. 

Daily  Mrs  Burt  attended  Vera  at  the  '  Minerva,' 
and  sat  in  her  room  with  her  during  the  inter- 
vals that  she  was  not  on  the  stage  ;  Vera  thus 
kept  her  attention  on  her  part,  to  ensure  the 
perfection  of  her  performance.  Lord  Villeroy 
had  strong  objections  to  her  being  much  in  the 
green-room,  nor  did  Vera  herself  desire  it.  She 
was  a  machine  when  acting,  and  had  the  play  of 
her  thoughts  bound  within  the  limits  of  her  part ; 
but  after  the  play  was  ended,  then  came  the 
distraction  she  needed  among  chosen  friends. 
There  was  great  excitement  in  her  life,  and  yet 
great  insipidity — it  was  aimless  and  bruised. 
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On  the  last  day  Vera  was  to  perform,  early 
in  the  afternoon  Mrs  Morgane  was  announced, 
whilst  Vera  and  Ralph  were  discussing  some 
final  matters  in  Vera's  room  at  her  hotel.  Mrs 
Morgane's  dress  was  handsome,  her  face  bore 
the  trace  of  beauty  still,  but  her  expression  had 
grown  hard,  and  a  brightness  in  her  eye  seemed 
to  carry  a  vindictive  look  that  is  seen  in  cruel 
natures. 

'  Of  course  you  are  surprised  to  see  me,  Vera/ 
said  Mrs  Morgane,  as  she  took  Vera's  hand, 
and,  without  waiting  for  reply,  turned  to  Ralph, 
saying, — '  So,  Ralph,  you  are  going  away  again/ 
and  took  his  hand  in  the  same  quick,  strange 
manner.  '  Well,  I  daresay  you  are  both  busy, 
and  I  know  business  matters  as  connected  with 
the  stage  are  often  urgent ;  can  you  spare  me 
five  minutes  ?' 

1  Twenty-five.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ;  and 
though  the  table  is  littered  with  papers,  they 
are  of  little  importance,'  said  Ralph,  as  he  placed 
a  chair  for  Mrs  Morgane  near  Vera. 

'  You  live  at  this  hotel  ? '  said  Mrs  Morgane 
inquiringly. 

'  No,  I  came  to  see  my  cousin  Vera.  To- 
morrow we  leave  London  for  Buenos  Ayres.' 

4  As  advertised,'  replied  Mrs  Morgane,  with 
a  strange  emphasis. 

1  Exactly,'  replied  Ralph. 

'  Of  course  you  really  start  the  following  day/ 
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'  Decidedly  we  start  to-morrow ;  all  our 
belongings  are  shipped,'  said  Ralph. 

Mrs  Morgane  had  that  love  of  artifice  that 
not  only  showed  the  pettiness  of  her  mind  but 
actually  disclosed  a  certain  aim  that  she  would 
have  wished  concealed. 

1  Oh,  that  is  unfortunate.  I  wanted  you,  Vera, 
to  come  to  me  to-morrow  for  an  hour  or  two, 
just  to  talk  over  family  matters.' 

'  Those  are  matters  I  never  talk  over,'  said 
Vera  curtly. 

'  Do  you  desire  to  hear  news  of  Athelstan  ? ' 

1  If  you  have  any  to  give  me,'  said  Vera 
sadly. 

1  I  believe  he  is  dead,'  said  Mrs  Morgane 
abruptly.  '  I  hear  nothing  of  him  or  that  man 
Mons.  I  am  beginning  to  think  it  is  all  a 
trumped-up  case,  a  pure  invention,  on  his  part. 
Of  course,  Ralph,  I  need  not  hesitate  to  talk 
on  these  matters  before  you  ;  you  know  my 
skeleton.' 

Ralph  rose,  as  he  said, — 

1  If  you  wish  to  converse  on  any  private 
matter — ' 

1  No,  no,'  replied  Mrs  Morgane.  '  I  am  sure 
you  have  interest  in  all  I  may  say.  You  knew 
my  son  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  but  did  you  speak  of  him  ? '  said  Lord 
Villeroy,  as  he  looked  interestedly  on  Vera,  who 
sat  with  unmoved  countenance. 
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1  I  did.  It  is  three  years  since  I  heard  of 
him,  and  Mr  Mons  is  now  silent.  What  does 
it  mean  ?  Death  of  one  or  both.  Can  you  read 
silence  in  any  other  light  ?  What  do  you  say, 
Vera  ? ' 

Vera  had  studied  Mrs  Morgane's  character, 
and  knew  how  scheming,  heartless,  and  calcu- 
lating she  could  be.  The  word  death  sent  a 
feeling  of  pain  to  her  heart,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. Mrs  Morgane's  eye  was  dry  ;  her  voice 
even  had  a  tone  of  irritation,  so  Vera  knew  her 
supposition  to  be  but  a  scheme  with  a  cunning 
motive,  and  she  answered, — 

'  Silence,  Mrs  Morgane,  carries  any  import 
you  may  choose.  I  am  always  hopeful.  Did 
you  come  here  to  wound  my  feelings  ?' 

There  was  a  glitter  of  malice  in  Mrs  Mor- 
gane's eyes  as  she  said,  with  a  half-sardonic, 
half-contemptuous  recklessness, — 

'  That  is  not  an  easy  wound  for  me  to  give, 
now  you  have  made  the  world  gossip  your  name 
lightly  in  the  clubs  and  mansions.  Love  for  my 
boy  must  have  died  out  of  you  long  ago.' 

How  utterly  undone  Vera  felt,  for  had  not 
Athelstan  told  her  she  was  free,  and  his  mother 
now  seemed  to  trample  on  her  fair  name  in  a 
manner  that  made  her  speechless  with  surprise. 

1  You  cannot  defend  yourself.  You  are  silent. 
You  know  you  have  no  claim — ' 

1  Mrs    Morgane,'  interrupted   Vera,  and  she 
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spoke  deliberately,  cautiously  weighing  each 
word  that  followed,  '  it  is  some  years  since 
you  and  I  last  met.  I  do  not  know  what  may 
be  your  motive  for  making  this  visit.  If  it  is 
to  hear  news  of  Athelstan,  I  have  none  to  give 
you  ;  if  it  is  to  insult  me,  may  I  ask  you  to 
leave.  I  will  consider  this  visit  is  at  an  end. 
Ralph,  please  ring ;  or  see  Mrs  Morgane  to 
her  carriage.' 

The  firmness  of  Vera's  voice,  and  the  gracious- 
ness  of  manner  which  accompanied  her  last 
words,  had  their  effect  on  Mrs  Morgane.  The 
inward  rage  that  Vera  saw  glistening  in  her  eye 
found  vent  in  words  spoken  in  a  soft,  hissing 
tone,  as  if  they  came  through  her  closed  teeth, — 

'  I  told  you  years  ago  to  wear  a  widow's  cap  ; 
now  I  advise  you  to  marry.  Your  marriage  is 
the  only  remedy  that  will  give  Athelstan  his 
lost  position.  Save  your  name,  and  marry  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  I  wish  you  joy  ! ' 

With  a  low,  contemptuous,  grating  laugh  Mrs 
Morgane  left  the  room,  and  Ralph  followed  her, 
out  of  consideration  for  Vera's  injured  feelings. 

The  few  minutes  alone  gave  Vera  opportunity 
to  recover  composure.  She  was  standing  gazing 
into  the  fire,  with  her  hands  clasped  tightly 
together,  for  in  them  was  Athelstan's  letter  to 
Bishop  Donwell.  It  was  the  one  hope  she 
clung  to  :  he  would  stand  fast  to  his  marriage 
vow.      She   was   his   wife,   let    law    be   doubly 
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powerful  as  law  ;  she  was  his  wife  till  death,  if 
he  be  but  true  to  honour  and  love.  For  three 
years  Vera  had  carried  this  letter  hidden  in 
the  folds  of  her  dress,  encased  in  a  locket.  It 
might  be  foolish,  but  the  words  contained  in 
it  were  as  a  vindication  of  her  honour,  faith, 
and  love  ;  and  the  folly  ceases  when  the  prin- 
ciple becomes  sacred  to  the  one  existing  pledge 
of  a  lasting  and  firm  union  that  had  threatened 
to  be  broken. 

'  I  am  grieved  you  have  been  so  cruelly 
treated,'  said  Ralph,  with  true  compassion. 

'  Do  not  speak  of  it,  Ralph.  Remember  she 
was  once  a  gipsy.' 

'  You  are  generous.  If  that  woman  had 
been — ' 

'  Hush,  Ralph.  If  I  forgive  her,  it  is  not  for 
you  to  quarrel  with  her.  What  do  you  think  of 
a  canter  in  the  park  for  half  an  hour  ?  it  will 
bring  my  nerves  into  better  play,  and  give  me 
an  appetite.  Will  you  dine  with  me  ?  Chris 
will  be  with  me.' 

'  I  will  ride,  but  not  dine  with  you.  See,  I 
have  papers  to  look  over ;  my  task  is  not 
finished  yet,  and  the  evening  will  have  no 
leisure.  A  grand  demonstration  awaits  you. 
Vera,  you  should  be  a  proud  woman.' 

*  Should  be,  but  am  I  ?'  said  Vera,  and  she 
left  the  room  with  a  heavier  heart  than  she  had 
carried  for  many  days. 

VOL.  III.  m 


CHAPTER     X. 


A    PARTING. 


1  Tis  true  this  heart  should  be  unmoved 
Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move ; 
Yet  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love.' — Byron. 

1  And  now  will  pardon,  comfort,  kindness,  draw 
The  youth  from  vice  ?     Will  honour,  duty,  law  ? ' 

Crabbe. 

REAKFAST  with  me  to-morrow, 
Chris,  and  remember  it  will  be  very 
early  ;  good-night,'  whispered  Vera, 
as  she  was  about  to  leave  Mrs  Cade 
on  the  stairs  of  the  Phantom  Hotel  to  go  to  her 
own  room. 

'  I  envy  you.  I  believe  you  will  go  to  sleep, 
Vera,  whilst  I,  fool  that  I  am,  feel  half  mad  over 
my  good  fortune.  Think,  dear,  my  bouquets ! 
the  applause  !  I  am  half  beside  myself ;  do  you 
know — ' 

'  Speak  low,  Chris,  it  is  very  late — yet  better 
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do  not  speak  at  all.  Breakfast  at  eight ;  start 
at  ten  ;  it  is  now  nearly  three  o'clock  ;  good- 
night again.' 

'  How  I  wish  I  had  your  coolness  ;  this  fare- 
well performance  has  been  quite  too  much  for 
me.' 

'  My  indifference,  Chris,  is  what  you  lack.' 

1  You  ingrate  !     Good-night.' 

In  five  hours'  time  Vera  and  Chris  met  at 
the  breakfast-table,  wearing  woollen  travelling 
dresses.  Chris  talked  only  of  her  dress,  the 
perfect  fit,  the  becoming  style  ;  it  engrossed  her, 
for  soon  she  would  be  among  many  friends  who 
had  promised  to  pay  her  a  farewell  visit  before 
she  left  England. 

'  How  did  you  sleep,  Chris  ?  Did  your  good 
fortune  excite  you  into  madness  ? ' 

1  I  forgot  to  go  mad,  so,  instead,  went  to 
sleep  ;  I  was  so  weary.  Where  is  the  Times  ? 
I  wonder  what  is  said  about  us/  said  Chris 
excitedly. 

1  In  the  paper-rack  ;  you  read  all  about  what 
we  did,  whilst  I  glance  over  the  first  column.' 

Vera's  eye  was  arrested  by  a  name  that  made 
her  quite  understand  the  wicked  object  of  Mrs 
Morgane's  recent  visit.  Thoughts  flew  fast 
until  Vera  foresaw  what  might  be  the  possible 
scheme  that  would  be  helped  to  completion  if 
she  broke  in  the  strongest  way  the  tie  that 
bound  her  to  Athelstan. 
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1  You  are  not  attending,  Vera  ;  do  you  hear 
how  you  are  extolled.' 

'  Is  anything  said  about  you,  Chris  ?  ' 

'  Only  just  a  line,  thus,  "  Chris  Cade  looked 
as  pretty  as  ever,  and  acted  the  short  part 
assigned  to  her  in  her  usual  graceful  manner." 
Well,  dear,  /  should  have  been  praised  sky 
high,  and  you  should  have  had  the  two  lines 
devoted  to  your  share,  for  the  praise  is  thrown 
away  upon  you.' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  ;  but  I  am  hurt  to  see  the 
sudden  death  of  Gordon  Scott.' 

'  Dead  !  Dear  Gordon  dead  ! '  exclaimed 
Chris,  in  surprise  and  pain.  c  Where  did  it 
happen  ?  When  did  it  happen  ?  Oh  !  read, 
dear.' 

'  The  account  of  his  death  may  be  in  another 
part  of  the  paper  ;   I  am  indeed  grieved.' 

Vera  read,  whilst  Chris  sobbed  and  spoiled 
the  appearance  of  her  face,  for  it  was  beyond 
her  to  suppress  her  tears. 

A  short  account  sufficed  to  state  that  Gordon 
Scott,  whilst  riding  in  a  steeplechase,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  sustained  such  severe  in 
juries  to  the  head  that  death  was  instantaneous. 
Then  Vera  read  the  pedigree  of  the  Scott 
family,  and  about  the  inconsolable  state  of  the 
widow  and  daughter. 

Vera  was  thoughtful.  His  daughter,  who  for 
so  many  vears  she  had  considered  to  be  hers, 
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and  of  whom  he  had  said,  '  It  mattered  little  by 
what  name  she  went,  so  that  she  was  happy.' 

Vera  sighed  heavily  ;  the  world  had  used  her 
harshly,  but  it  had  not  hardened  her  heart. 

1  Lady  Clara  will  not  feel  his  death  ;  she  made 
him  miserable,'  said  Chris. 

'  I  never  talk  on  family  matters,  and  make  no 
exception  now  ;  see,  dear,  we  are  to  be  at  the 
station  in  twenty  minutes.' 

Chris  dried  her  eyes,  and,  in  the  midst  of  her 
distress,  said, — 

'  But,  Vera,  no  end  of  people  are  coming  here 
at  ten  o'clock  ;  that  is  the  hour  I  said  we  started.' 

'  How  nicely  we  shall  miss  them,'  said  Vera. 
*  After  the  shock  we  have  had,  one  feels  quite 
unnerved,  and  it  will  be  well  to  go  off  quietly.' 

'Yes,' said  Chris;  but  her  face  belied  her  words. 

The  beauties  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  not  lost 
on  Vera.  A  lovely,  picturesque  country  was 
to  her  that  one  taste  of  exquisite  joy  that  made 
her  sometimes  forget  all  that  had  happened, 
except  the  happy  time  before  the  dark  cloud 
closed  over  the  sunshine  of  her  life.  The  dark 
cloud  was  for  the  moment  blotted  out  as  though 
it  had  never  been.  The  pessimist's  view  of 
life  was  not  natural  to  her,  but  circumstances 
had  forced  a  moody,  half-misanthropic  feeling 
to  hang  about  her  in  her  artificial  and  unreal 
surroundings.     All   this   feeling  left    her    now, 
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under  the  fresh  and  healthy  influence  of  a  new 
country.  And  all  that  was  out  of  joint  seemed 
straightened  into  a  perfect  shape.  Early  at  the 
first  dawn  she  would  be  abroad  to  see  the  sun 
rise,  for  she  liked  to  note  the  colouring  and 
watch  that  splendid  orb  turn  the  dark  night 
into  dawn,  then  day  ;  it  had  a  soothing  influ- 
ence upon  her,  and  seemed  to  bring  her  nearer 
to  the  appreciation  of  all  goodness,  a  simple 
faith,  an  uprightness  of  purpose,  as  compared 
with  the  jargon  of  a  life  all  jovial  and  hollow. 

Lord  Villeroy  had  a  villa  such  as  an  English- 
man delights  in,  for  it  was  built  by  one.  It  was 
embowered  in  trees,  some  gay  in  rich-coloured 
blossoms,  tall  palms,  and  flowering  shrubs.  Vera 
and  Mrs  Cade  were  guests  there.  In  this  land 
of  warm,  bright  air,  far  from  the  wealth  and 
vanity,  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  London, 
still,  with  the  wealth  of  prosperity,  Vera  grew 
happier,  and  the  full  play  of  Heaven's  soft 
breezes  braced  her,  so  that  her  task  of  pleasing 
and  being  pleased  became  easy  to  her. 

Ralph  was  not  alone  in  seeing  the  weight  on 
Vera's  mind  give  place  to  light-heartedness, 
though  the  characteristics  that  marked  her 
were  still  with  her.  That  calm  dignity  of 
manner,  tinged  throughout  with  a  genial 
kindliness  ;  the  steadfast  interest  in  her  pro- 
fession, doing  all  things  as  a  duty,  accepting 
praise    and    applause    with    an    appearance    of 
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pleasure,  yet  feeling  nothing  of  its  flattering 
effects,  for,  the  excitement  over,  it  was  for- 
gotten ;  all  was  the  same,  yet  the  indefinable 
something  that  denoted  the  change  existed,  and 
from  this  existence, — this  slight  shade,  as  of  hues 
that  look  alike  yet  have  a  difference,  Ralph's 
keen  eye  and  susceptible  heart  read  a  new  era 
in  Vera's  life,  one  in  which  he  saw  himself  a 
leading  character. 

Why  should  he  build  a  hope  on  so  baseless  a 
structure  ?  Why  should  he  feel  under  the  lustre 
of  better  fortune?  Why  should  the  smile  of 
Vera  encourage  him  to  speak  as  he  never  had 
before,  and  listen  with  such  keen  attention  to 
the  sense  of  the  answers  he  had  studied  to 
force  ?  Why  so  misled  ?  Whilst  Vera  held 
her  husband's  letter  as  a  bond  to  which  she 
would  stand  fast.     Because  she  was  free. 

Ralph  spoke  and  wrote  on  family  matters, 
and  he  heard  conflicting  reports,  but  all  agreed 
that  Vera  was  free.  With  these  letters  he  re- 
ceived many  innuendoes,  such  as  '  You  sly  dog, 
I  know  your  motive  ;  wish  you  joy  ;  when  is  it 
to  be  made  public  ? '  Quite  harmless,  yet  they 
carried  a  word  of  encouragement,  and  strength- 
ened Ralph's  decision  that  the  time  had  come 
for  which  he  had  long  watched,  but  in  another 
form — not  Athelstan's  death, — but  his  error 
opened  the  way  for  action  and  encumbered  it 
at  the  same  time. 
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The  last  day  of  the  performances  at  Buenos 
Ayres  was  over  ;  Malton  had  sent  on  his  depu- 
ties to  Monte  Video,  but  he  stopped  for  the  bal 
masque  that  was  given  at  the  theatre.  The 
necessary  arrangements  were  made  under  his 
direction,  and  he  frequently  visited  the  villa,  to 
talk  over  his  work  and  to  see  if  the  costumes 
were  being  prepared  for  Vera  and  Chris  accord- 
ing to  his  taste.  Thus  Vera  allowed  Malton  to 
learn  the  secret  of  her  costume  ;  she  was  to 
appear  in  Persian  dress  as  Zelica,  and  Chris  as 
Zuleika,  the  bride  of  Abydos.  There  was  as 
little  difference  in  the  costumes  as  in  the  names, 
but  when  worn  the  tall,  regal  figure  of  Vera  and 
the  pretty,  slight  style  of  Chris,  made  a  charm- 
ing contrast.  Ralph's  costume,  as  well  as  Mr 
Malton's,  were  a  profound  secret. 

The  evening  arrived,  the  theatre  was  very 
full — the  boxes  filled  with  sightseers,  whilst  the 
stage  and  the  whole  area  of  the  stalls  and  pit, 
that  was  raised  to  its  level,  presented  an 
animated  and  lively  scene.  Spaniards  have  the 
happy  fortune  to  be  graceful  in  figure  and  move- 
ment ;  and  the  vivacity  of  the  senoritas,  with 
coquettish  fascinations  and  handsome  costumes; 
and  the  costly  embroidery  of  many  of  the  sefiors, 
as  they  represented  a  Philip,  a  Pedro,  gay 
Matadors,  a  native  of  Patagonia,  a  Fisherman, 
mingled  with  officers'  uniforms  of  various  regi- 
ments, all  formed,  as  a  whole,  a  scene  of  bright- 
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ness  that  rejoices  the  heart  to  see,  and  exhilarates 
the  spirits  to  participate  in.  This  was  a  con- 
genial atmosphere  to  many;  there  was  so  much 
talking  in  many  languages, — the  gay,  happy 
laugh,  that  is  the  common  tongue  of  all  nations, 
was  ringing  on  all  sides.  The  sparkling  sprites 
of  mischief  and  pleasantry  were  there  ;  the  more 
sober  loiterers,  who  went  to  see  and  be  seen, 
and  if  not  to  amuse,  to  be  amused,  hung  about 
and  mixed  in  the  throng  ;  yet  all  was  light, 
frothy  with  effervescence  that  would  last  but  the 
hour,  leaving  but  little  effect  when  past. 

Zelica  and  Zuleika  arrived  late,  the  ball  was 
well  advanced  when  they  joined  the  waltzing, 
and  Malton  had  become  somewhat  weary  in 
waiting  for  them  ;  and  though  his  costume  was  a 
secret,  yet  Vera  knew  it  was  he  who  asked  her 
for  the  dance,  and  she  saw  a  sign  given  to  the 
Matador  with  whom  he  was  speaking,  and  who 
immediately  led  Chris  into  the  whirl  of  the 
waltz. 

Some  time  after  Chris  was  sitting  on  a  raised 
seat,  partly  hidden  from  view  by  a  tree-fuschia 
that  was  placed  there  for  effect.  Her  partner 
in  the  last  waltz  had  left  her,  with  the  object  of 
fetching  some  iced  fruit ;  and,  meanwhile,  a 
handsome  man,  magnificently  costumed  as  a 
Greek,  hastened  to  avail  himself  of  a  chat  with 
Zuleika  while  she  was  alone. 

'  I    was   sure  I  should  recognise  you  among 
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a     thousand,'    said      the      Greek,     in     broken 
Spanish. 

Although  the  voice  was  disguised,  Chris 
recognised  it,  and  knew  she  was  mistaken  for 
Vera,  which  deception  she  maintained,  disguis- 
ing her  voice  more  successfully  than  her  friend, 
and  saying, — 

'Who  am  I  ?  If  you  do  not  guess  right,  I 
shall  claim  that  jewel  in  your  cap.' 

'  I  had  rather  your  name  should  not  be  heard, 
so,  without  the  ordeal  of  guessing,  it  shall  be 
yours,'  said  the  Greek,  as  he  seated  himself 
beside  Zuleika,  and  played  with  the  tassel  of  her 
fan,  that  he  took  off  the  chair  that  it  was 
intended  to  guard  for  her  absent  friend. 

1  A  pretty  scene,'  said  the  Greek,  in  English, 
'  yet  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  we 
been  tete-a-tete  at  the  villa.'  The  languid 
tone  of  the  man  of  fashion  had  left  him ; 
he  did  not  speak  as  if  everything  was  in- 
different to  him,  and  the  present  particularly  so. 
He  continued,  *  I  like  little  Chris,  but  she 
comes  so  much  between  us  that  lately  I  have 
fancied  you  have  had  some  motive  for  always 
having  our  number  three  at  the  smallest  figure  ; 
I  am  more  fortunate  now.  So  you  have  Chris's 
fan  ; — broken  yours  already  ? ' 

'  Who  do  you  think  I  am,  Ralph  ?  I  cannot 
see  your  expression,  but  I  am  sure  you  are 
looking  as  black  as  thunder  now.     The  coveted 
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tete-d-t$te  at  the  villa  destroyed  by  Chris  cannot 
be  improved  upon  here  with  me/ 

Chris  altered  her  voice  successfully. 

1  If  you  are  Chris,  I  am  in  an  awkward 
position,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  not.' 

Chris  had  a  feeling  of  honour ;  she  raised  her 
mask  from  her  eyes,  and  looked  under  the  black 
lace  at  Ralph,  with  the  pretty  expression  of  a 
gleeful  face,  and  a  certain  look  of  mischief,  and 
said,  'Now,  who  am  I?'  She  then  hid  her 
features  again,  and  continued, — '  Chris  will  never 
again  destroy  your  tete-d-tete  with  Vera  ;  neither 
will  Chris  resent  what  she  has  heard,  for  you 
like  little  Chris,  and  little  Chris  likes  Ralph — 
equal  there.  That  is  Chris's  fan,  and  my  Mata- 
dor is  bringing  me  fruit ;  so  leave  me,  Ralph, 
and  you  will  fall  in  with  Vera ;  I  saw  her  a 
minute  ago  with  a  horrid  savage,  in  his  war- 
paint and  feathers.' 

4  What  is  her  costume  ? '  asked  Ralph,  as  he 
fancied  Malton  had  deceived  him  ;  from  his  de- 
scription, he  had  taken  Chris's  costume  forVera's. 

'  I  am  Zuleika,  and  Vera  is  Zelica,  and  our 
dresses  are  similar.  But  I  break  faith  in  telling 
you  ;  I  do  it  to  make  you  happy,'  Chris  said, 
with  a  meaning  little  laugh,  as  she  took  her  fan 
and  dismissed  Ralph,  and  looked  on  the  hand- 
some dress  of  the  Matador  as  though  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  to  her  consisted  in  his  fine 
clothes. 
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Ralph  was  not  pleased  with  his  mistake  ;  it  had 
revealed  so  much  more  than  he  desired,  and  to 
one  whose  discretion  was  nil,  and  whose  frank- 
ness was  mischievous. 

No  dress  costume  as  Zelica  caught  Ralph's 
eye  among  those  who  were  dancing  ;  possibly  if 
he  wandered  farther  behind  the  scenes  he  might 
meet  with  the  object  of  his  search.  This  being  his 
thought,  he  surprised  elves  and  fairies,  emperors 
and  rustics,  savages  and  beauties,  sages  and 
spirits,  in  the  comfortable  nooks  and  out-of-the- 
way  corners  that  divided  them  from  the  dancers, 
and  gave  to  their  frivolous  talk  the  last  touch  of 
romance  that  made  it  more  fascinating  and 
exclusive.  Vera  was  not  among  this  coquetry. 
Then  Ralph  turned  his  attention  to  the  boxes, 
and  went  from  one  to  another,  until  he  found 
Malton  and  Vera  looking  down  upon  the  scene 
in  which  they  had  lately  taken  part ;  Malton, 
the  counterpart  of  himself  in  Greek  dress, 
standing  at  the  back  of  Zelica,  who  was  looking 
through  her  opera-glass,  and  saying  at  the 
moment  Ralph  entered, — 'What  made  Ralph 
wear  that  ugly  dress  ?  I  can  mark  him  distinctly. 
Those  hideous  feathers !  and  they  are  so 
awkward  to  manage  when  he  dances  ;  it  spoiled 
our  dance,  and  his  step  usually  suits  mine  so 
well.' 

This  was  too  good  to  be  lost  by  Malton,  and 
he  slipped  Ralph  into  his  place,  and  left  the  box 
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chuckling  just  above  his  breath,  ;  It  is  well  to 
have  a  double  sometimes.' 

4  Did  you  suggest  that  dress,  and  yet  wear 
that  lovely  Greek  costume  yourself  ? '  asked 
Vera. 

c  Yes/  said  Ralph  ;  '  for  the  reason  that  my 
costume  should  harmonise  with  yours  in  good 
contrast,  as  we  might  be  much  together  to-night, 
and  an  artistic  eye  is  quickly  offended.' 

Vera  lowered  herglasses  and  looked  round,  and 
seeing  the  same  Greek  costume  near  her,  said, — 

'  How  well  you  imitate  Ralph's  voice.  I  could 
have  said  I  had  heard  it,  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt.' 

4  Perhaps  you  do,'  said  Ralph,  who  had  no 
desire  to  carry  himself  incog. 

1  Have  you  been  imitating  Malton  all  this 
time  ?  Impossible  ;  but  you  confuse  me.  Are 
you  Malton  or  Ralph  ? ' 

Ralph  raised  his  mask  in  answer,  saying, — 

'  I  talked  to  Chris  and  thought  I  was  speaking 
to  you.' 

4  What !  to  little  Chris  ?     Nonsense  ! ' 

*  Yes  ;  she  was  sitting  down,  and  I  looked 
more  at  her  dress  than  her  height.' 

'  Then  Malton  let  you  into  the  secret  of  our 
costumes,  and  he  mystified  you  with  that  creature 
in  war  paint.  It  is  now  getting  too  great  a 
crush  for  dancing  or  even  walking.  Malton  is 
delighted   with   the  success,   and  believes  in  a 
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great  profit.     What  a  hard  worker  he  is  now, 
compared  to  his  first  venture  with  us.' 

'  We  are  all  wiser  now,'  said  Ralph,  as  he  sat 
opposite  Vera,  intending  to  make  some  profit 
out  of  his  t£te-d-tete. 

Vera  had  made  a  great  sensation  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  not  only  as  an  actress,  but  as  a  beautiful 
and  gifted  woman,  apart  from  her  profession  ; 
and  she  was  free. 

'  Had  Athelstan  been  here,  he  might  have 
enjoyed  this  scene  ;  I  am  sorry  I  knew  so  little 
of  him.' 

Ralph  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  Athelstan 
to  Vera,  to  ascertain  the  place  he  still  might 
hold  in  her  affections. 

'  Ah  !  poor  Athie  ;  he  is  still  far  away  from 
many  things  he  loved  ;  let  us  hope  he  has  met 
with  some  reward  for  the  great  sacrifice  he  has 
made.' 

'  It  is  a  hard  position  for  all,'  said  Ralph  ;  and 
added,  in  a  fatherly  way, — 'And  you,  my  child, 
bear  all  so  nobly.  Yet  there  are  cold  cynics  who 
have  a  word  of  reproach  for  you,  and  it  pains 
me  that  I  am  not  in  the  position  to  enable  me 
to  refute  it,  except  by  words  weak  as  water.' 

•  Thank  you,  Ralph  ;  you  mean  well  ;  but  be 
silent  in  future,  and  I  will  live  all  calumnies  down. 
My  day  will  come,  and  vindication  with  it/ 

'  It  may  be  near.  I  know  the  perfection  of 
your  life  in  purity  of  thought  and  action  ;  and 
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though  there  is  that  blemish,  that  morganatic 
marriage,  still  I  say — ' 

Vera  gave  a  start  of  surprise  as  she  said, — 

1  How  did  you  know  of  it  ?  ' 

'  It  is  generally  talked  of;  but  knowing  you, 
Vera,  gives  me  this  assurance  there  must  have 
been  a  sound  reason  for  such  a  marriage  on 
your  part,  or  the  old  tale  that  you  trusted  too 
implicitly,  and  were  deceived  by  Athelstan. 
So  many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  you 
have  heard  of  or  from  him,  that  he  must  think 
you  will  regard  him  with  indifference  :  no  other 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  so  long  a  silence.' 

'  You  must  not  speak  to  me  on  that  subject, 
Ralph  ;  I  try  to  think  that  all  will  be  well  again.' 

'  Never,  if  you  cling  to  the  past.' 

1  Oh,  Ralph,  that  is  all  I  can  do,  or  ought  to 
do.  How  did  you  hear  of  that  dreadful  error  in 
our  marriage  ?     I  thought  it  was  all  unknown.' 

'  These  things  are  never  long  unknown  in  a 
family,  and  I  belong  to  your  family.' 

'  Or  did,'  said  Vera  bitterly. 

Her  mask  hid  her  sad  face  or  Ralph  could 
not  have  said  the  words  he  did. 

'  I  have  noted  for  many  months  the  return  of 
your  old  self,  the  happy  laugh  ;  and  in  truth, 
Vera,  you  are  choosing  the  better  course.  Your 
surroundings  are  becoming  agreeable,  and  that 
cruel  touch  of  infamy  practised  upon  you  is 
losing  its  smart.      It  is   the    time   to    seize    to 
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replace  yourself  in  that  social  position  that  for 
the  moment  you  have  in  a  measure  lost,  when 
the  alternative  —  it  will  be  an  advantageous 
alternative — offers,  then,  Vera,  retaining  as  you 
do,  your  health  and  spirit,  you  may  look  forward 
to  the  prospect  of  a  happy  future,  replete  with 
peace.' 

4  That  would  indeed  be  a  new  existence,  but 
one  all  impossible.  What  alternative  is  to  be  of- 
fered to  me  ?  I  must  have  hard  work,  but  I  will 
not  undertake  the  management  of  any  theatre/ 

A  new  alarm  influenced  Vera  to  speak  thus. 
She  had  feared  what  she  might  have  to  encounter 
this  day  ;  she  felt  sure  the  evil  was  near,  and  she 
feigned  a  wilful  misunderstanding,  as  a  means 
of  baffling  Ralph. 

'  No,  Vera.  Have  you  no  wish  to  rest,  and 
have  a  home  again  ? ' 

Vera  could  not  mistake  the  depth  of  feeling 
and  tenderness  of  the  pair  of  eyes  that  looked  so 
boldly  out  of  that  black  mask  into  hers  ;  she 
knew  all  at  that  instant, — all  that  she  would 
rather  not  know, — that  Ralph  loved  her. 

The  pause  was  painful  that  followed  those 
words.  Vera,  under  the  power  of  many  in- 
fluences, scarcely  knew  how  to  treat  Ralph.  To 
misunderstand  him  again  would  be  cruel.  Had 
she,  by  reason  of  her  recent  cheerfulness,  misled 
him  to  think  she  had  forgotten  her  painful 
position,    and    all  this    time    he    had   held   her 
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marriage  with  Athelstan  to  be  void !  If  she 
were  to  blame,  she  must  make  reparation,  and 
her  friendship  for  Ralph  urged  her  to  see  the 
necessity  of  bringing  this  matter  to  an  end,  and 
for  ever.  She  knew  his  love,  and  she  desired 
to  crush  his  hopes  without  wounding  his  pride. 
The  struggle  weighed  so  heavily  on  her  that  she 
could  frame  no  words  to  her  purpose.  This 
silence  formed  a  barrier  between  herself  and 
Ralph  for  some  moments.  Vera's  mask  hid  her 
face — no  tale  was  read  there  for  peace  or  woe. 
Ralph  could  not  see  behind  it,  to  know  if  his 
devotion  for  years  had  been  misunderstood,  and 
he  questioned  himself,  was  his  face  so  shaded 
too  that  his  purpose  was  undivined,  and  did  his 
words  sound  all  commonplace,  yet  to  him  all 
important  ? 

'Oh,  Vera,  you  must  know!'  said  Ralph,  as  he 
took  the  end  of  the  scarf  that  formed  part  of 
Zelica's  costume,  to  prevent  her  rising — perhaps 
to  leave  him  ;  '  surely  you  must  know  that  I 
have  consecrated  many  years  of  my  life  to  you, 
hoping,  and  patiently  waiting,  until  I  could  hon- 
ourably tell  you  that  I  had  given  all  my  days 
for  your  good,  to  win  your  love ;  and  now  I  lay 
at  your  feet  all  the  gifts  that  fortune  has  given 
me  as  my  heritage.  My  love  has  been  a  long- 
enduring  love,  and  our  home  will  be  its  reward, 
and  your  happiness.' 

1  Oh,  my  good  Ralph,  I  am  so  sorry  !    I  injure 

VOL.  III.  N 
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everybody  near  me.  I  seem  like  a  blighting  in- 
fluence. You  must  not  love  me.  I  am  branded; 
I  am  unfitted  for  your  home,  even  if  I  were  not 
already  a — ' 

'  A  wife/  Vera  would  have  said,  but  the  words 
died  on  her  quivering  lips  unheard.  How  false 
she  felt  her  position,  how  painfully  false !  and 
she  must  be  strong  and  truthful  to  the  man  who 
had  given  up  so  much  for  her. 

4  No,  Ralph  ;  no  word  more.  I  love  you — 
yes !  I  love  you  as  I  believe  many  women  may 
love,  and  not  blush  to  own  that  pure,  true  love. 
Being  a  noble,  worthy  man,  I  love  you  ;  and  in 
that  platonic  sense  I  will  still,  and  if  I  may,  will 
continue  to  gladden  your  home  until  you  find 
one  more  fitting  than  myself  to  become  your 
bride.  If  I  am  no  wife,  Ralph — if  I  am  no  wife 
by  law,  believe  me,  I  am  in  heart.  You  are 
cured  now,  Ralph  ;  you  must  always  think  of 
me  as  Mrs  Athelstan  Morgane.' 

'  Yes,  Vera ;  if  you  were,  I  would.' 

The  words  came  quickly,  but  Ralph  checked 
himself;  for  in  his  confused  and  disappointed 
state  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  saying 
anything  very  foolish  or  brutal,  for  Vera  rose 
from  her  chair  so  agitated  as  she  said,  with  as 
much  firmness  as  she  could  command, — 

1  I  would  not  be  unnecessarily  harsh,  Ralph, 
but  we  cannot  meet  again  on  any  other  footing. 
Take  my  hand,  and  say  that  you  will,  and  with 
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that  promise  we  may  live  as  hitherto  ;  without 
that  promise,  we  part  to-night,  and  meet  only  as 
our  profession  may  require.' 

1  That  cannot  be,  Vera.  I  promise  anything 
— everything  you  wish,  and  I  accept  this  posi- 
tion as  long  as  Athelstan  remains  unmarried,' 
said  Ralph,  as  he  took  Vera's  hand,  and  put- 
ting it  over  his  arm,  led  her  from  the  box. 

'  Perhaps  I  deserve  that  chilling  reminder,' 
thought  Vera ;  but  she  spoke  no  word  of  her 
thought.  With  a  firm  step,  and  in  silence,  she 
walked  beside  Ralph.  The  shield  of  her  mask 
gave  her  confidence — it  hid  her  face ;  and  the 
heart,  touched  acutely,  could  send  quivers  to 
her  lips  and  tears  to  her  eyes  all  unseen. 

1  I  will  go  home  if  you  will  fetch  Chris,'  said 
Vera ;  '  she  must  return  with  me,  and  it  is 
getting  very  late.' 

The  drive  to  the  villa  was  made  in  silence. 
Chris  soon  fell  asleep,  and  Vera,  with  her  new 
despair  and  new  dread,  was  heart-sick.  She 
held  firmly  the  locket-bound  letter,  as  a  pledge 
of  Athelstan's  vow  to  act  honourably  towards 
her ;  but  would  he  now  and  always  stand  fast  to 
his  pledge?  was  the  painful  doubt  that  distressed 
her :  her  marriage  ring  was  still  on  her  finger, 
but  had  she  a  right  to  hold  it  at  a  greater  value 
than  the  law  put  upon  it  ?  Her  determination 
was  strong  to  be  faithful  to  her  vow,  and  all 
would  be  well  under  Heaven's  decree,  yet  cir- 
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cumstances  outside  her  actions  were  beyond  her 
control. 

Days  more  or  less  happy  passed,  as  Vera 
continued  her  tour  from  place  to  place,  through 
the  Argentine  Republic,  to  Chili,  making  eccen- 
tric ddtours,  for  '  no  profit  grows  where  there  is 
no  pleasure  ta'en,'  and  profit  was  one  feature  of 
the  trip,  and  pleasure  another.  Brazil  offered 
strong  inducements  for  a  visit,  and  amply  repaid 
anticipations. 

During  this  circuitous  route,  no  important 
incidents  occurred  beyond  the  facts  that  money 
fluctuated  in  its  flow,  as  the  different  theatres 
might  be  in  more  or  less  prosperous  cities  ;  that 
the  usual  run  of  discomforts  found  in  travelling 
were  spiced  with  pleasures,  at  least  one — that 
of  novelty.  Chris  flirted  to  her  heart's  content, 
and  Vera  regained  her  normal  condition,  whilst 
Ralph  was  scrupulously  attentive,  and  judici- 
ously avoided  the  semblance  of  desiring  a  clan- 
destine tite-a-tete. 

Rio  Janeiro  was  the  last  place  set  down  in  the 
Villeroy  programme,  and  it  was  there  that  Vera 
became  enthusiastic  in  her  desire  to  make  holi- 
day, and  spend  with  a  liberal  hand  some  of  the 
wealth  that  had  accumulated  in  the  last  two 
years  whilst  in  South  America. 

Vera's  taste  was  never  satiated  with  fresh 
scenes  ;   the  whole  and  varied  scenery  of  Rio 
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formed  so  much  food  for  her  eye  to  feast  upon, 
that  she  could  not  return  to  England  until  she 
had  devoured  enough  to  appease  her  greed. 

No  enthusiasm  touched  Chris,  but  her  good 
nature  made  her  consent  to  remain  with  Vera 
after  all  performances  were  over;  but  she  longed 
to  be  in  London,  where  she  said — '  there  were 
pictures  of  country  life  that  could  be  seen  with- 
out the  fatigue  of  travelling  among  lanes  and 
dusty  roads,  and  plenty  of  pictures  of  the  sea 
that  never  made  you  giddy  or  qualmish  ;  and 
as  for  scenery,  had  they  not  lived  in  it  for  years 
on  the  stage  ?  ' 

'  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Chris,'  said  Vera.     '  I 
must  make  you  see  that  no  picture,  no  paltry 
stage  effect,  however  clever  the  artist,  however 
grand  the  conceptions,  could  compare  with  true 
and  real  sublimity,  were  it  in  a  mountain  cas- 
cade, or  a  bold  rock,  with  the  foaming  waves  at 
its  base,  or  even  in  a  wide-spreading  plain.    My 
dear,  you  are  a  heathen,  and  do  not  know  where 
you  should  worship,  if  you  put  art  before  nature.' 
Vera  and  Chris  were  walking  in  the  narrow, 
irregular  streets  in  the  town  of  Rio  ;  the  quaint 
form    and    colouring    of   the    houses    formed  a 
picturesqueness  that  was  not    lost  upon  Vera. 
A  group  of  mulattos  and  blacks,  in  their  native 
dress,  were  chatting  in  one  of  the  large  squares. 
1  How  dreadful  to  be  black,'  said  Chris  ;  '  what 
an  affliction  to  carry  such  a  skin  all  your  life.' 
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1  They  seem  happy  under  it.  A  mulatto  in  a 
native  dress  is  not  ugly,  but  dressed  in  English 
style  makes  the  contrast  unfavourable  to  poor 
blackie.  So  few  dress  in  native  costume  here, 
those  people  probably  come  from  the  country.' 

'  Poor  creatures.  I  had  rather  die  than  be 
black,'  said  Chris  contemptuously. 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  not  black,'  said  a  voice, 
that  Chris  recognised  as  belonging  to  Senor 
Giovanni  Gonsalez,  who  raised  his  hat  as  he 
saluted  Vera  and  Chris.  '  What  lady  would  wish 
to  be  one  whit  less  pretty  than  she  is  ?  I  have 
a  word  of  news  for  you,  of  more  importance 
than  looking  at  those  blackies.  Which  way  are 
we  to  go  ? '   said  Sefior  Gonsalez. 

1  We  are  merely  strolling,  bound  to  no  place/ 
said  Vera  ;   '  will  you  be  our  guide  ? ' 

1  Willingly,  and  show  you  all  the  beauties  that 
our  city  can  boast  of.  You  and  Chris  are  in- 
terested in  my  news.'  Senor  Gonsalez  turned 
towards  Chris.  '  You  have  heard  me  speak  of 
my  chateau  at  Tijuca  ? ' 

1  Oh,  yes,  a  lovely  place,  all  in  the  midst  of 
mountains,'  said  Chris. 

*  It  is  so.  Madame  Morgane,  you  and  Chris 
are  to  come  to  Chateau  Gonsalez  to-morrow, 
and  be  my  guests.  Villeroy  will  come,  and  you 
will  stop  until  you  weary  of  me.  Chris,  you 
must  not  let  Madame  Morgane  say  no.' 

\  For  my  sake,  she  will  not,'  said  Chris  ;   c  for  I 
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should  be  so  delighted  to  see  Chateau  Gonsalez, 
and  be  your  guest.' 

Vera  accepted  the  invitation,  and  after  more 
walking  and  talking,  Senor  Gonsalez  left  Vera 
and  Chris  at  their  hotel. 

1  Why,  Vera,  is  Senor  Gonsalez's  manner  so 
flippant  to  me,  and  so  profoundly  formal  to 
you  ?  It  is  not  because  of  your  age,  and  you 
look  years  younger  than  you  are  ;  then  what  is 
it  ?  I  do  not  like  the  difference  ;  and  it  is  so 
general, — everyone  treats  you  with  greater  re- 
spect than  they  treat  me.' 

*  I  suppose  I  have  more  respect  for  myself ; 
and  men,  dear  Chris,  are  very  sensitive.' 

'  But  they  all  like  you,  Vera.  Year  after  year 
they  sit  at  your  feet,  and  never  treat  you  with 
rude  familiarity.  And  you  do  not  receive  nearly 
so  many  trinkets  ;  look  what  a  number  I  have, 
and  how  few  constant  friends.' 

Vera  said,  with  feeling, — 

'  Remember,  Chris,  "  gold  glitters  most  where 
virtue  shines  no  more  ; "  and  though  it  was 
Joseph  Cade  who  was  made  the  offender  in  law, 
you  gave  him  great  provocation  ;  and  being  a 
divorcde,  you  should  be  doubly  careful.  You 
called  Senor  Gonsalez  "  Gee-Gee "  the  very 
first  day  you  knew  him.' 

'  I  forgot  his  name  ;  his  initials  I  saw  on  his 
cigar-case, and  I  wanted  him  tocome  quickly;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  call  me  Chris/ 
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1  Every  reason,  dear.  Now,  Chris,  do  as  I  do  ; 
respect  yourself,  and  all  will  respect  you.' 

1  But  I  must  call  Senor  Gonsalez  Gee-Gee, 
or  he  will  laugh  at  me.' 

1  That  mischief  is  done  ;  in  future,  be  more 
careful.  Laugh  as  much  as  you  like,  but  never 
lose  your  self-respect,  dear.' 

The  following  morning  Vera  and  Chris  were 
driven  by  Senor  Gonsalez  to  his  chateau  at 
Tijuca,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles,  through 
grand  wild  scenery  of  forest  and  mountain  ;  and 
now  and  again  lovely  coast  pictures  presented 
themselves,  paintings  by  Nature's  hand,  in  ever- 
changing  tints  of  colouring,  that  Vera  loved  so 
to  gaze  upon  in  silence  and  rapt  attention. 

Time  passed  o^ickly  at  Tijuca.  Senor  Gon- 
salez was  proud  of  his  country,  and  knew  well 
how  to  vary  amusements.  Sometimes  he  would 
sail,  making  a  trip  on  the  bay,  tacking  in  and 
out  of  lovely  islands,  the  verdure  of  some  mark- 
ing a  coloured  line  to  the  water's  edge,  whilst 
others  were  but  rocky  piles  studded  sparsely 
with  aloes  ;  and,  to  add  another  touch  of  beauty, 
the  Organ  mountains  rose  high,  overlooking  the 
whole  as  the  boundary  line  of  the  picture. 

These  water  trips  were  very  soothing,  and 
very  well  adapted  to  ripen  regard  into  a  stronger 
sentiment,  so  possibly  they  were  fraught  with 
danger. 

We  now  find  Senor  Gonsalez  en  route  to  Petro- 
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polis,  chatting  and  flirting  as  the  train  is  slowly 
pushed  up  the  steep  incline,  gaining  on  all 
sides,  through  lovely  mountain  passes,  views  of 
scenery  that  Vera  loved  dearly  as  her  life. 

'  But  what,  Gee- Gee,  are  we  to  see  when  we 
reach  Petropolis  ? '  asked  Chris. 

1  The  Emperor  is  away,  Chris,  so  we  may  only 
see  his  palace.  But  now,  my  Chris,  look  back  ; 
can  you  see  a  finer  view  than  this,  formed  by 
the  hundreds  of  islands  that  are  dotted  about 
the  bay  of  Rio,  and  that  fine  range  of  mountains  ? 
That  is  the  Sugar-loaf  Peak,  and  those  peaks 
Cocorado  and  Garvea,  and  further  on  our 
Tijuca  ;  but  you  will  not  see  Chateau  Gonsalez. 
Our  homestead  is  too  small,  Chris,  but  it  is  a 
comfortable  crib.' 

1  Oh,  indeed  it  is,  Gee-Gee.  Give  me  your 
glass,  I  would  like  to  see  Tijuca  from  here.  Is 
there  nothing  more  to  see  ? '  and  Chris  returned 
the  glass  to  Senor  Gonsalez. 

'  Nothing  more,  Chris!  I  have  heard  some 
people  rave  about  the  beauty  of  this  view.  How- 
ever, there  is  the  Virgin  Forest,  grand  indeed, 
and  the  ferns  and  orchids  most  rare  and 
peculiar  to  the  locality  ;  you  may  appreciate 
that.' 

1  A  nice  wood  for  a  pic-nic.  Oh,  do  let  us 
have  one  ! ' 

Senor  Gonsalez  looked  at  Chris  with  a  sort 
of  pity  ;  for  collecting  rare  ferns  and  orchids  was 
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his  pet  hobby,  next  to  exploring  the  beauties 
of  his  country. 

'  Are  you  fond  of  eating  ? '  Senor  Gonsalez 
said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

'  Oh,  I  like  everything  good.' 

1  Except  good  scenery.  Never  mind,  Chris, 
Gee-Gee  will  forgive  that.' 

And  Senor  Gonsalez  left  Chris  and  went  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  carriage,  where  Vera 
sat,  and  found  a  more  appreciative  listener  in 
her,  and  he  felt  sorry  Chris  was  not  more  like 
Vera. 

1  Where  is  Ralph  ? '  asked  Chris,  when  they 
left  the  train  and  met  Mr  Malton  alone. 

'  Enjoying  himself  in  riding  where  he  will 
get  glorious  views  in  the  road  that  skirts  the 
mountain.  The  Vista  Chinese  is  a  beautiful 
road.  I  took  sketches  there  yesterday.  You 
shall  see  them  when  we  return  to  Tijuca.' 

'  Altered  his  mind  suddenly  ;  I  expected  him 
here,'  said  Senor  Gonsalez. 

'  Letters  from  England.  His  aunt,  Lady  Clara 
Scott,  attacked  him  through  the  post,  and  de- 
manded an  immediate  answer.  He  scribbled  it 
off ;  I  posted  it,  and  left  him  writing  letters  one 
after  the  other  like  flashes  of  lightning  ;  but  he 
lost  the  train.  Lady  Clara  Scott  always  acted 
as  if  the  world,  and  all  it  contained,  must  move 
at  her  nod — an  exacting  dame.' 

Vera  had  a  presentiment  that  the  letter  fore- 
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boded  evil  for  her  ;  one  of  those  quick  flashes 
of  thought  that  carry  a  warning,  yet  to  define  it 
by  reason,  or  make  sober  sense  of  it,  would  be 
impossible  ;  still  the  warning  is  felt,  and  more, 
it  is  sometimes  acted  upon,  even  by  the  strong- 
minded. 

Vera  now  had  a  true  artist  to  listen  to  ;  one 
whose  eye  for  colour  was  fine  and  well-trained, 
and  who  made  as  many  observations  on  one 
view  as  another  would  see  cause  for  in  a  hun- 
dred ;  but  the  name  of  Lady  Clara  Scott  had 
revived  such  dark  thoughts  in  Vera's  mind  that 
they  seemed  to  cloud  the  day,  and  its  sunshine 
was  marred. 

Two  days  were  passed  at  Petropolis ;  the 
Virgin  Forest  was  explored,  and  Senor  Gon- 
salez  was  laden  with  floral  treasures ;  he 
pressed  his  friends  into  his  service,  and  they 
returned  to  Tijuca  carrying  ferns  and  soft- 
coloured  orchids  in  such  profussion  that  the 
Senor  and  Chris  were  several  days  in  the 
garden  and  conservatory  planting  spoils  of  the 
Virgin  Forest,  making  both  gayer,  and  making 
themselves  more  pleased  with  each  other  day  by 
day.  Chris  was  beginning  to  think  that  the 
mass  of  bloom  with  its  fine  perfume,  and  the 
beauties  of  Tijuca  generally,  were  too  pleasant 
to  leave  for  London,  even  though  that  city  con- 
tained a  number  of  sea  and  landscapes ;  so  her 
fair  dream  changed  under  altered  circumstances. 
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It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  boats 
were  in  readiness.  Senor  Gonsalez  told  his 
friends  he  had  one  picture  to  add  to  the  many 
he  had  already  shown  them  ;  they  must  row  on 
the  bay  and  see  Larangeiros,  Santa  Teresa,  and 
Botofogo,  etc.,  at  sunset ;  there  would  be  the 
clear,  bright  atmosphere,  the  deep  reflections  of 
intense  colouring  on  the  sea,  and  the  many- 
tinted  sea-weeds  gleaming  in  hues  all  vivid. 
Then  another  spirit  would  hover  over  this  dream 
of  beauty  ;  the  light  wreaths  of  thin  mists  would 
rise  over  the  bay,  and  hang  about  the  mountains 
and  later  on  the  stars  might  shine,  and  the 
bright  picture  of  the  thousands  of  twinkling  gas 
lamps,  that  mark  the  high  lands  on  every  side, 
would  give  such  an  effect  that  one  and  all  might 
exclaim,  'Never  have  I  beheld  so  lovely  a  scene!' 

There  were  other  visitors  at  the  Chateau 
Gonsalez  besides  the  four  who  formed  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  ;  and  by  the  time  that  Ralph 
and  Vera  reached  the  water's  edge,  one  small 
boat  only  was  vacant ;  by  common  consent  this 
seemed  destined  to  carry  '  the  stars,'  and  into  it 
Ralph  and  Vera  stepped,  and,  with  two  sailors, 
sailed  in  the  wake  of  the  other  boats  that  carried 
the  rest  of  the  party. 

'  I  am  sorry  you  are  cut  off  from  the  rest,' 
said  Vera,  when  she  found  she  was  the  only 
occupant  of  the  boat  besides  Ralph  and  the 
sailors. 
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'  I  am  where  I  wished  to  be,'  answered  Ralph. 
<  I  have  seen  so  little  of  you  for  many  days,  that 
much  news  has  accumulated.' 

Ralph  had  placed  Vera  with  all  the  comfort 
of  cushions  and  wraps  about  her  that  the  boat's 
owner  had  provided  in  luxuriant  abundance. 
Around  the  boat  were  Chinese  lanterns  hanging, 
intended  to  be  used  after  it  became  dark. 

1  Chris  has  made  a  better  hit  this  time,  and 
will  make  a  match  of  it.  Gonsalez,  I  find,  is 
rich  and  reputable,  so  we  shall  leave  her  in 
good  hands  when  we  return  to  England/ 

1  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,'  said  Vera,  *  for  her 
family,  one  and  all,  have  dropped  her ;  and  for 
one  so  weak  and  vain  as  Chris  to  be  alone  in  the 
world,  in  a  domestic  sense,  is  not  conducive 
to  reputation,  especially  as  she  has  to  live  in  the 
changing  scenes  of  an  actress's  life  to  obtain  her 
daily  bread.  What  a  glorious  country  this  is, 
Ralph  ;  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  all  its  beauties.' 
There  are  other  countries  worthy  of  a  visit, 
Vera.  We  can  investigate  their  beauties  in 
freedom,  now  that  we  have  replenished  our 
coffers.  We  shall  not  require  any  stage- 
trappings,  but  may  live  at  ease  for  the  rest  of 
our  days  ;  and  our  estate  is  freed  from  all  en- 
cumbrances— in  fact,  I  never  was  so  rich.' 

Vera  congratulated  Ralph,  but  there  was  a 
ring  in  the  '  we '  and  '  our '  that  led  her  to  try 
to  speak  on  other  subjects  ;  she  found  the  task 
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difficult,  for  invariably  Ralph  returned  to  the 
theme  that  he  desired  should  interest  Vera  as 
much  as  himself;  for  he  had  never  been  more 
hopeful,  and  hope  is  a  great  assurer  of  success 
in  all  things. 

Vera  gave  up  the  contest,  and  looked  with  a 
steady  gaze  on  the  dying  light  of  sunset,  spread 
over  sea  and  islands,  and  glowing  in  the  sky  and 
on  the  mountains  with  a  deep  crimson  tint,  and 
the  rippling  waves  that  rolled  with  flashes  of 
red  streaming  over  them.  She  felt  humiliated 
whilst  she  strove  to  give  his  words  other  mean- 
ing than  that  which  they  expressed.  It  was 
painful  for  her  to  suspect  that  he  still  held  her 
in  any  other  light  than  a  friend  ;  he  had  never 
since  that  day  at  Buenos  Ayres  said  one  word 
to  startle  her  into  thinking  such  might  be 
Daily  he  had  given  her  proofs  of  kind  thought- 
fulness,  but  all  was  shown  in  that  free  yet 
respectful  manner  that  a  son  might  show  towards 
a  mother  whom  he  wished  should  always  have 
the  seat  of  honour,  and  the  attention  due  to  her 
position. 

Vicissitudes  of  various  kinds  had  rendered 
Vera  staid,  but  in  years  Ralph  was  much  older, 
therefore  the  respect  shown  her  was  an  index  of 
fine  feeling,  not,  as  Vera  supposed,  the  respect 
for  the  profession  of  which  she  was  the  acknow- 
ledged head.  Her  friendship  for  Ralph  made 
her  pleased  to  receive  attentions  from  him,  but 
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her  acceptance  of  them  was  an  injury  to  him, 
for  they  fostered  hopes  that  he  had  not  banished. 

Still  Ralph  talked  on,  unchecked,  of  their 
future,  of  the  improvements  at  Villeroy  Court, 
that  would  be  postponed  until  they  could  go 
together  to  decide  how  they  could  be  carried  out. 

Vera  took  courage,  for  she  had  formed  her 
plan.  The  springs  of  pity  had  not  dried  up 
within  her,  and  she  knew  some  men  love  as 
deeply  as  women,  and  make  as  great  sacrifices 
for  that  love.  She  crushed  her  own  rising 
regrets,  and  held  firmly  in  check  that  love  she 
had  for  Ralph,  that  would  be  of  no  comfort 
to  him  if  he  had  built  his  hopes  in  the  future 
upon  it. 

1  Ralph,  you  have  not  spoken  to  me  before 
on  this  subject  ?  Why  is  Villeroy  Court  now 
to  be  so  improved,  when  it  has  been  shut  up  or 
let  for  many  years  ? ' 

'  We  shall  pass  our  honeymoon  there,  of 
course  ? ' 

1  We  ;  and  who  are  we  ? ' 

1  Oh,  Vera,  have  you  never  heard  my  life's 
history  ?  ' 

1  Never  as  you  may  tell  it.  I  have  known 
you  many  years,  Ralph,  and  from  the  interest 
I  feel  in  you,  will  most  willingly  listen  to  your 
history.' 

'  It  is  not  a  long  history,  Vera.  My  parents 
died  when    I   was   very   young.      I  was  always 
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blessed  with  an  independent  spirit,  and  though 
the  interference  of  my  relations  was  well  meant, 
being  my  own  master,  I  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  I  did  not  require  advice  further  than 
I  could  find  in  my  legal  advisers  and  my  own 
inclinations.  The  great  wish  among  some  of 
my  relatives  was  that  I  should  marry,  choosing 
my  wife,  of  course,  from  their  own  set ;  others 
that  I  should  not  marry  but  lead  a  jovial  life,  of 
course,  amongst  their  own  set.  There  was  one 
man  whom  I  held  as  my  friend — Gordon  Scott, 
and  consulted  him  in  all  my  difficulties  when 
I  was  ignorant  of  the  duplicity  and  hypocrisy 
that  stalks  the  world,  and  especially  fixes  on  a 
young  man  with  money  and  no  experience.  I 
always  found  his  advice  sound  and  his  help 
sincere, — a  good  hearty  friend,  no  promise  with- 
out performance.  I  seemed  to  be  getting  a 
selfish  set  about  me.  Gordon  was  a  good  fellow, 
spent  his  money  liberally,  and  he  was  the  man 
who  plucked  me  from  the  fire  and  put  me  on 
my  feet  out  of  harm's  way.  About  that  time 
I  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl,  and  often 
went  to  see  her.  It  was  foolish  in  me  to 
love  her  so  deeply,  for  I  had  only  spoken  to  her 
once.  I  told  Gordon  of  my  love,  for  he  too 
recommended  me  to  marry.  He  heard  me 
patiently,  then  told  me  the  girl  who  held  my 
heart  was  a  wife.  Then  came  the  sense  of  justice 
to  myself  plainly  before  me,  and  I  resolved  to 
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avoid  this  beautiful  married  woman.      After  that 
resolve  came  the  battle  of  my  life.      I  felt  there 
was  an  alternative.  I  altered  my  resolve  in  think- 
ing that  a  barrier  must  exist  between  me  and  my 
lost  love,  because  she  was   married.     I  argued 
that  the  world  would    be  barren  of   friends  if 
I  was  to  associate  only  with  men  and  members 
of   my  own    family.      I   renewed  my  acquaint- 
ance with  her,  and  had  an  introduction  to  her 
husband.     As  days  passed,  the  smoothness  of 
life  ceased,  and  a  rugged  time  began,  that  was 
heroically  fought  out.     Year  after  year  passed 
away.   Then  came  the  damaging,  blighting  know- 
ledge that  the  wife  was  no  wife  ;  then  followed 
desertion,  a  total  silence,  that   seemed  a  tacit 
avowal   that   all    was  at  an    end.     The    world 
talked,  the  woman's  character  suffered  ;  mystery 
after  mystery  floated  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
that  moaned  from  house  to  house,  until  all  that 
was  noble  and  pure  was  forgotten,  and   in  its 
place  a  mean  and  gross  calumny  was  invented/ 
Ralph  paused.     Vera  too  was   silent.     The 
sailors    were     lighting     the     Chinese    lanterns 
around   the  boat,  and    they  shed  a  light  upon 
the  water  and  upon  two  anxious  faces.     Vera 
would  not  see  herself  in  Ralph's  life.     She  was 
not  the    only    deserted    woman,    nor    the    only 
deceived  woman,  nor  had    she    been  the  only 
beautiful  married  woman  ;    Ralph  must    speak 
plainly  before  she  made  her  life  blend  with  his 
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in  his  history  ;    but  her  heart  ached  sorely  in 
that  silence. 

'  Vera  do  you  not  feel  most  truly  that  you 
are  my  earliest  and  only  love  ? — that  I  have  de- 
voted my  live  to  you, — lived  for  you  ?  and,  now 
you  are  free,  I  ask  you  to  reward  my  steadfast, 
unwavering  love  by  sharing  all  I  possess.' 
Ralph  paused,  then  continued,  with  a  faltering 
voice, — '  I  can  raise  you  to  an  exalted  station  ; 
and,  Vera,  it  pains  me  to  know  that  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  you  cannot  be  lower.' 

'  Oh,  Ralph,  you  must  not  tempt  me.  If  I  am 
low  in  the  world's  estimation,  I  should  be  far 
lower  in  my  own  if  I  ceased  to  be  true  and 
honest  and  pure  in  the  sight  of  my  God,  and 
faithful  to  my  conscience.  You  must  look  on 
me  as  a  married  woman,  still  and  for  ever.' 

1  Vera,  do  you  know  that  you  are  in  danger 
of  being  supplanted  ?  ' 

1  Supplanted  !  Alas  !  is  it  possible  ?  But  what 
do  you  know  ?  ' 

1  That  the  danger  is  rife.' 

Vera  held  her  hand  firmly  on  her  locket  as 
the  thought  stole  over  her,  '  Is  it  possible  that 
I  hold  fast  to  a  worthless  pledge,  a  vain 
promise?'  The  words  of  Mrs  Morgane  advis- 
ing her  '  to  marry,'  the  words  of  her  husband 
that  she  '  was  free,'  ran  like  sharp  stabs  through 
her  heart.  She  recalled  to  mind  her  parting 
from  Athelstan  ;  it  had  pained  her  many  times 
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when  she  remembered  how  cold  it  had  been. 
He  had  rushed  away  from  her,  he  had  not  taken 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  yet  he  had  left 
her  many  words  she  could  dwell  upon  hopefully 
until  his  return,  except  that  she  'was  free.'  Was 
he  faithless  ?  It  was  so  hard  to  love  and  doubt 
him  too. 

All  was  hard.  Ralph  had  steadily  been  her 
friend,  had  won  her  esteem  and  love  as  a 
brother,  had  shown  her  the  enduring  devotion 
such  as  no  woman  could  receive  with  indif- 
ference, or  cast  away  without  pain. 

'  Heaven  protect  me,'  said  Vera,  clasping  her 
hands  in  despair.  *  Let  my  actions  be  right  and 
just  to  all/ 

Vera's  tearless  eyes  were  sad  and  anxious,  as 
she  thought  of  her  present  position.  Athelstan's 
truth-telling  face  was  clear  in  her  remembrance, 
— the  recollection,  too,  of  his  many  noble  sacri- 
fices and  trials.  How  hard  it  would  be  for  him 
if  she  were  unfaithful,  even  in  thought.  She 
would  stand  fast  to  her  vow,  and  live  as  her 
conscience  told  her  was  the  only  right  and 
noble  course. 

1  Vera/  said  Ralph,  '  there  are  moments  in 
life  that  must  decide  its  whole  future  ;  those 
moments  are  so  important  that  I  will  not  ask 
your  decision  as  to  our  future  at  this  moment. 
I  hold  you  as  the  first  object  of  my  life's  devo- 
tion,   your    life    now    is    barren  and    solitary — 
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Villeroy  Court  is  open  to  you,  with  all  the  ease 
and  luxuries  that  make  life  happy.' 

' 1  have  decided,  Ralph.  I  will  no  longer  be 
your  ruin.  You  and  I  must  part  for  ever ;  it  is 
better  for  you.  I  will  lead  my  solitary  life,  true 
to  my  vow  that  binds  me  to  my  husband  until 
death,  or  until  he  weds  my  rival.' 

The  words  died  half  uttered  on  Vera's  lips, 
but  they  were  understood  by  Ralph,  there  was 
a  ring  of  hope  still. 

'  He  will  surely  wed  ;  then  it  will  not  be  too 
late,  Vera.' 

'  It  is  imperative,  Ralph,  that  we  part  now 
— this  very  evening.' 

'  You  do  not  know  what  you  will  make  me.' 

' 1  hope  by  my  example  a  good  man.  I  have 
had  trials,  even  this,  for  I  do  not  forget  all 
your  goodness  and  your  devotion  to  me.  I 
am  pained.  But  Villeroy  Court,  Ralph,  will  yet 
be  a  happy  home  ;  take  your  bride  to  it,  and 
let  me  tell  her  how  noble,  and  pure,  and  good 
a  husband  she  will  have  blessed.' 

'  Why  talk  of  anything  so  impossible,  Vera  ?  ' 

*  Believe  me,  Ralph,  in  this  world's  race  for 
happiness  it  is  better  not  to  sail  in  its  troubled 
waters  alone ;  a  faithful  heart  is  an  anchor  that 
will  bear  any  strain.  Find  one  to  trust  in,  and 
may  you  be  happy.' 

When  the  boat  was  near  the  wooden  steps 
of   the  little  jetty,    the   sailors   stopped   plying 
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their  oars  ;  they  had  already  furled  their  sails, 
and  Vera  gave  the  order  to  land.  Ralph  saw 
his  game  was  played  out  and  he  was  the  loser. 
He  helped  Vera  out  of  the  boat,  and  walked 
from  the  jetty  to  the  pathway  by  her  side. 
The  vehicle  which  was  to  convey  them  to 
Chateau  Gonsalez  was  at  the  broad  roadway, 
and  had  been  long  waiting.  Ralph  stopped 
abruptly, — 

'  Vera,  have  you  thought  of  the  difficulties 
you  will  encounter  when  you  are  alone  ?  I  have 
warded  off  many  evils  and  insults  that  would 
have  been  very  distasteful  to  you.  Who  can 
protect  you  now  ?  How  will  you  know  whom  to 
avoid,  whom  to  choose  ?  A  theatre  is  a  toy, 
actors  and  actresses  puppets,  and  there  are 
dangers,  Vera,  that — ' 

1  Not  one  for  me,  Ralph,'  interrupted  Vera. 
'  Bishop  Donwell  is  my  friend.  I  shall  never  act 
again ;  I  leave  my  profession  for  ever.  You 
will  not  hold  me  to  the  unexpired  time  of  my 
engagement  ?     That  is  cancelled — must  be.' 

'  It  is.  I  listen,  Vera.  What  do  you  intend  to 
do?' 

'  To  leave  to-morrow,  and  go  direct  to  Briand 
Hall.' 

1  May  you  be  happy,  Vera  ;  I  approve  your 
plan.  But  you  must  not  leave  to-morrow  ;  you 
had  not  so  arranged.' 

'  I  can.' 
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'  To  -  morrow  I  will  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  you,  and,  when  made,  will 
write  you  full  particulars.  May  I  do  you  this 
last  service  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Ralph.  That  done,  forget  that  I  ever 
crossed  your  path  with  my  dark  shadow,  and 
look  on  every  side  for  the  object  that  will  be 
found  if  you  search  for  it — a  true  and  trusting 
companion.  Blot  out  of  your  memory  the 
shadow,  and  you  will  gain  the  substance  that 
will  make  Villeroy  Court  a  happy  home.' 

Ralph  pressed  Vera's  hand,  and  they  parted 
in  silence. 

Vera  made  the  drive  to  Chateau  Gonsalez 
alone,  and  Ralph  walked  to  his  hotel,  too  crest- 
fallen to  admit  of  consolation,  even  through  the 
influence  of  a  good  cigar. 


CHAPTER    XI, 


COUNTESS    MUSKY. 


Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions.' — King  John. 

IME'S  silent  footstep  was  trampling 
down  days  and  weeks  in  such  quick 
succession  that  Athelstan  had  com- 
pleted several  second-rate  pictures. 
He  set  no  value  on  his  works — they  were  little 
more  than  sketches  of  buildings  and  views  that 
chanced  to  be  within  the  limits  of  his  power  to 
accomplish.  He  moved  from  place  to  place 
with  his  canvas  and  easel,  with  heavy  heart 
and  diminishing  hopes,  and  a  general  morbid 
expression  on  his  mind  that  he  was  growing 
eccentric. 

For  months  he  would  banish  himself  from  all 
society,  and  leave  Mr  Mons  the  address  of  the 
post-town  only  that  might  be  near  his  place  of 
seclusion.  His  mind  dwelt  on  the  past;  he 
had  canvases  with  pictures   painted   from   me- 
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mory — Winander  Cottage,  Windermere ;  the 
round  summer-house  at  'The  Laurium;'  and 
Lystria,  the  residence  that  might  some  day  be 
his.  He  began  to  love  his  brush,  and  even 
the  smell  of  his  colours,  and  his  strolling  life, 
that  had  the  charm  of  solitude  ;  but  his  peace 
was  gone.  He  lived  in  dreams  of  past  and 
future,  and  his  present  was  as  a  blank  that  had 
no  purpose  in  it  for  good  or  evil. 

Solitary  routine  was  beginning  to  work  this 
mischief — listless  indifference.  Repeated  trials 
had  wearied  nature  into  that  inert,  half-dead 
state  that  all  vitality  was  being  slowly  ab- 
sorbed, and  very  little  difference  was  made  in 
the  day's  work  from  any  impulse  of  mind,  or  in 
the  fresh  desire  for  new  plans — as  yesterday, 
so  to-day,  and  so  will  be  to-morrow. 

No  contentment  grew  with  this  morbidness, 
for  Athelstan  fretted  and  suffered,  but  the 
energy  was  wanting  to  shake  off  the  leaden 
weight  that  depressed  him. 

A  physician  probably  would  have  found  the 
cause  in  the  evil  worked  into  the  constitution 
by  the  seeds  sown  at  Malavita,  and  the  con- 
sequences would  be  true  to  this  diagnosis.  Yet 
there  were  further  evils — the  trying  to  bury  the 
past  in  that  unhealthy  grave  of  ever  pondering 
thought,  solitude,  and  the  still  worse  evil,  the 
abnegation  of  self  in  all  thought  of  the  future. 

The  last  touches  were  to  be  put  to  the  paint- 
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ing  of  Lystria,  and  Athelstan  had  arranged  his 
easel  and  palettes,  and  seated  himself;  the  trivi- 
alities of  the  day  were  to  commence.  He  had 
no  further  desire  than  that  the  day  should  pass, 
and  that  a  few  more  strokes  should  be  made 
visible  on  the  canvas  ;  the  dead  level  of  mono- 
tony was  the  one  thing  that  he  scarcely  noticed. 
Three  grand  old  trees  grew  some  distance  from 
the  house,  which  Athelstan  began  sketching, 
with  the  object  of  painting  them  in  his  picture 
to  give  effect,  thus  using  an  artist's  licence  in 
placing  them  on  his  canvas  as  his  whim  might 
suggest. 

He  worked  steadily,  keeping  his  eyes  either 
on  his  canvas  or  the  trees  ;  what  interest  had 
he  in  any  passer-by,  and  indeed  they  were  very 
few,  and  those  few  were  the  inmates  of  Oscar 
Caston's  house. 

A  lady  in  deep  mourning  passed  by  him ;  she 
was  walking,  and  a  man  who  was  her  courier  was 
a  short  distance  from  her.  These  footsteps  did 
not  attract  Athelstan's  attention,  and  the  canvas 
hid  his  face  from  view — that  handsome,  sad, 
noble  face  that  was  beginning  to  grow  immov- 
able, so  smileless,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
brilliant  eyes,  so  mindless. 

They  walked  on  to  the  house,  passed  through 
the  portal  near  it,  and  up  a  roadway  all  wild  and 
overgrown  with  weeds.  They  rang  the  house- 
bell,   and  the   unbarring   and  unbolting  of  the 
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doors  showed  that  great  security  was  needed 
in  this  retired  and  dreary  place. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  courier,  No- 
maroff,  the  caretaker,  replied  that  '  Mr  Caston 
had  not  been  to  Lystria  for  six  months,  but 
any  message  could  be  written,  and  would  be 
attended  to,  when  he  returned.' 

'  Add  to  the  name  and  address  on  this  card, 
"  Called  on  urgent  business,"  '  said  the  lady,  and 
ask  permission  to  go  into  the  grounds  and,  if 
possible,  the  house  also.' 

NomarofT  regretted  he  had  not  the  power  to 
grant  this  request ;  but  he  added,  '  I  will  not 
prevent  you  going  into  the  grounds  :  I  will  see 
you  do  so.' 

Again  the  man  shut  the  door,  barred  and 
bolted  it,  causing  the  lady  to  remark  that  few 
visitors  came  to  Lystria. 

'  What  do  you  know  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
house — Mr  Caston  ? — anything  in  his  favour?' 

'  Everything,  and  nothing  against  him.  It  is 
rumoured  that  he  is  a  little  eccentric.  Some  say 
it  is  his  son  who  has  driven  him  wild,  and  that 
he  is  often  locked  up  when  he  is  away  from 
here.  That  is  not  true  ;  he  is  sharp  enough,  but 
a  thought  queer,'  said  the  courier. 

'  I  suppose  that  forest  is  worth  something  ?  ' 

1  That  right  away  ! — worth  something  like  a 
petty  kingdom.  Why  it  keeps  a  whole  village 
for  the  felling  and  carrying  alone.     A  heap  of 
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money  sent  into  it ;  and  if  so  much  goes  there, 
be  sure  fifty  times  as  much  comes  in  here.' 

'  Is  Mr  Caston  very  rich  ?'  asked  the  lady. 

1  The  richest  man  here,  and  the  most  unhappy/ 

1  I  see  nothing  worth  looking  at.  I  will  not 
fatigue  myself  further.  I  will  return  ;  lead  the 
way.' 

Again  the  lady  and  the  courier  walked  to- 
wards Athelstan. 

'  Who  is  that  man  ?  '   asked  the  lady. 

4  An  artist  Nomaroff  gives  permission  to 
come  here  because  he  is  handsome  and  sad, 
and  perhaps  poor.' 

'  Poor!  I  will  look  at  his  picture.  I  may  help 
him  by  buying  it.' 

The  lady  walked  towards  Athelstan,  whose 
broad-brimmed  hat  half  concealed  his  features. 
He  was  busy  with  his  brush  now,  and  his  eyes 
were  cast  down.  He  was  conscious  someone 
was  near  him,  for  a  dark  shadow  had  come  over 
his  picture,  but  he  did  not  show  any  curiosity 
by  looking  round.  Why  should  he  ?  He  was 
a  stranger,  and  all  were  strangers  to  him. 

The  courier,  at  the  lady's  request,  inquired  if 
the  picture  were  for  sale,  and  asked  permission 
to  see  it. 

1  My  picture  is  not  for  sale  ;  the  lady  is  wel- 
come to  look  at  it,'  Athelstan  replied,  in  Russ. 

Athelstan  had  his  palette  in  hand,  and,  remov- 
ing his  hat  as  he  arose  to  allow  the  picture  to 
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be  seen,  disclosed  his  features.  The  lady's  eyes 
rested  on  Athelstan,  not  on  his  picture,  with  a 
meditative  expression  in  them  ;  but  no  doubt 
existed  after  that  first  look.  Then  the  eyes 
dilated  into  a  fixed  gaze  of  astonishment  :  the 
object  of  it  was  still  looking  fondly  at  the  pic- 
ture on  the  easel. 

1  Oh,  Athelstan,  do  you  not  know  me  ? ' 

Athelstan  turned  towards  the  lady.  The  voice 
and  name  stirred  something  akin  to  surprise  in 
him — it  raised  him  out  of  the  dull  stupor  that 
seemed  to  surround  him;  but  when  he  looked  at 
her,  he  said  carelessly, 

'  I  thought  I  recognised  the  voice,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  face  ;  yet  I  do  ;  those  eyes  I  must 
know.' 

'  It  is  my  dress  that  disguises  me.  Do  tell 
me  you  remember  me,  if  only  by  my  voice.' 

'  I  do  now  ;  but  what  brought  you  here  ? ' 

'  Are  you  not  glad  to  see  me  ?  Who  do  you 
think  I  am  ?  ' 

'  Lady  Clara  Scott.' 

1  No,  no,  pet,  I  am  Clar — your  old  Clar. 
Now  say  you  are  glad  to  see  me/ 

'  I  think  you  are  reckless,  Lady  Clara,  there- 
fore I  am  not  glad  to  see  you.  Lystria  is  out  of 
the  world,  or  rather  your  world  ;  you  must  have 
come  here  either  to  find  me  or  to  look  into 
my  business.  You  and  I,  Lady  Clara,  are  of 
a  different  race.    You  a  child  of  an  English  aris- 
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tocrat,    and   I   the  son  of  my  mother,  a  gipsy, 
without  a  name  to  claim  as  my  own.' 

'  Pet,  do  talk  sensibly.  Many  years  have 
separated  us,  but  were  they  double  the  number, 
I  could  never  forget  that  you  and  I  were  play- 
mates. By  pure  chance  I  meet  you,  it  is  unkind 
to  remind  me  that  circumstances  of  a  painful 
character  have  altered  the  relationship  that 
made  our  youth  so  happy.' 

'  By  pure  chance — is  that  true  ?  ' 

1  Quite  true.  I  have  been  ordered  by  my 
physician  to  travel.' 

1  I  am  sorry  you  require  a  physician's  advice. 
Did  he  advise  you  to  come  to  Lystria  ? ' 

1  Not  exactly,  pet.  My  mental  condition 
required  attention,  so  my  physician  wished  me 
to  combine  matters  of  interest  with  my  travel. 
Aunt  Morgane  sent  me  on  this  errand.  I  fail 
in  carrying  it  out.      Mr  Caston  is  from  home.' 

1  He  is  a  myth.  I  have  no  interest  in  him. 
Have  you  any  news  of  his  daughter,  Vera 
Caston  ? ' 

'  Your  Vera  ? ' 

'  Not  another  word  shall  be  spoken  between 
us,  Lady  Clara,  after  such  a  question,'  said 
Athelstan.  His  strong  feelings  made  the  dila- 
tion of  his  eyes,  and  the  brilliancy  so  fierce,  that 
the  expression  had  a  look  of  savagery  in  them. 

1  Pet,  pet,  I  know  the  distressing  state  of 
your  position  in  that  matter — all  the  family  are 
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obliged  to  know  it  ;  but,  pet,  I  would  not  have 
hinted  it,  had  not  so  long  a  time  intervened 
since  you  first  knew  it,  that  I  thought  your  grief 
had  long  ago  worn  itself  out.' 

The  soft  voice,  the  pleading  eyes,  that  seemed 
to  sue  for  pardon  ;  the  misgivings  in  Athelstan's 
mind  as  to  the  possible  truth  of  Vera  s  birth, 
made  Lady  Clara's  words  have  an  effect  upon 
him,  and  lessen  the  sharp  sting  of  her  question, 
that  had  sounded  so  harsh  to  him. 

Lady  Clara  saw  this  change,  this  softening  in 
the  eye,  and  she  continued, — 

'  We  must  use  a  little  philosophy  in  the  course 
of  life,  and  bring  reason  to  bear  on  it,  thus  to 
teach  us  to  unfetter  it  with  the  past.  The  past 
has  had  its  day,  its  misery,  its  pleasure.  The 
memory  attached  to  either  is  but  mere  imagina- 
tion cast  back.  Bury  all  that,  for  memory  is 
one's  tormentor  ;  in  its  place  make  the  imagina- 
tion picture  forecasts  of  a  probable  future.  This 
is  easy,  if  you  will  cut  off  all  the  moorings  of 
the  past.  I  have  tried  it.  My  physician  tells 
me  to  travel,  simply  to  make  new  scenes  take 
the  place  of  old.' 

Athelstan  made  no  reply  ;  possibly  he  did 
not  see  the  force  of  Lady  Clara's  arguments. 
They  gave  rise  to  a  mingled  feeling  of  aversion 
and  contempt,  and  a  consciousness  that  a  bruised 
life,  with  an  aching  void,  and  no  prospect  of 
love  and    sympathy   to    relieve    it,   was    never 
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ameliorated  by  false  reasonings.  The  cables 
that  held  him  to  the  moorings  of  the  past  were 
too  strong  for  him  to  sever. 

1  It  is  the  common  routine  of  life  that  brings 
separations.  Look  at  my  dress.  I  am  a  widow. 
Consider  yourself  deprived  of  your  wife  as  if  by 
death,  for  what  must  be  must  be.' 

1 "  What  must  be,  must  be.  Bear  thy  lot,  nor 
shed  those  unavailing  sorrows  o'er  the  dead."  Is 
that  your  meaning  ?  I  finish  what  you  began. 
Were  Vera  dead,  Lady  Clara,  she  would  be  at 
peace,  and  I  could  think  of  her  calmly.  I  bear 
my  lot  now  with  the  inward  raging  that  has 
fretted  me  into  what  you  see — a  man  without  a 
purpose,  and  with  little  hope  of  better  things.' 

To  suit  her  purpose,  Lady  Clara  found  she 
must  handle  this  matter  lightly,  and  that  cun- 
ning work  would  be  required  to  remove  the 
stagnant  surface  from  Athelstan's  mind. 

'  This  is  scarcely  the  time  or  place  to  talk 
over  our  most  anxious  cares,'  sympathetically 
sighed  Lady  Clara.  '  Come  and  dine  with  me. 
I  shall  be  alone  at  the  Hotel  Nomads.  Let  me 
drive  you  ;  my  carriage  is  close  by  ;  it  will  hold 
your  picture,  and  all  your  camp  arrangements, 
even  to  your  huge  umbrella.  Come,  no  refusal, 
pet.  You  must  wish  to  hear  much  that  I  can 
tell  you.' 

'You  must  not  speak  of  her.    I  cannot  stand  it.' 

1  But  if  I  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  assist  you 
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to  solve  this  mystery  that  seems  almost  im- 
penetrable, then  may  I  ? ' 

'  Can  you  ? — and  will  you  ? '  said  Athelstan,. 
catching  the  straw  as  the  drowning  man,  and 
with  as  much  probable  advantage. 

4  I  can  and  will.  Come,  let  us  work  together, 
pet,  immediately.' 

Lady  Clara  was  too  clever  a  woman  to  be 
offended  when  she  wished  to  gain  a  stake,  and 
she  saw  a  chance  of  using  her  power,  now  the 
cold  manner  of  Athelstan  altered  towards  her, 
and  she  put  on  a  firm  arid  decided  air,  as  if 
she  had  the  clue  already  that  would  lead  up  to 
the  true  Vera  Caston.  Lady  Clara  was  happy 
when  she  was  sitting  beside  Athelstan  ;  she  was 
proud  of  her  power,  and  was  making  schemes 
to  use  it  advantageously,  knowing  that  '  with 
moist  clay  you  may  imitate  anything  you  please.' 
Athelstan  being  that  clay,  she  began  to  pound 
and  model  him  into  the  designs  she  had  con- 
structed. 

Led  on  by  impulse,  and  blinded  by  head- 
strong passions,  Lady  Clara  ventures  her  game, 
and  plays  it  boldly,  such  as  it  is  ;  probably  le 
jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  Chandelle  ! 

The  drive  was  four  miles  to  Soudroff  from 
Lystria,  by  a  road  that  skirted  a  forest  for  two 
miles.  Lady  Clara  descried  a  herd  of  deer 
picturesquely  grouped  ;  at  the  sound  of  the 
vehicle  they  followed  their  leader  into  the  thicker 
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part  of  the  forest  away  from  sight ;  then  came 
an  open  plain  for  one  mile  without  sign  of  habi- 
tation or  any  cultivation  ;  then  a  small,  half- 
ruined  town  or  village  came  to  view  at  the  foot 
of  rising  ground  ;  a  mile  further,  and  the  car- 
riage stopped  at  Hotel  Nomads,  Soudroff. 

'  You  have  not  chosen  a  pretty  country  to  live 
in.  Athie  ;  an  artist  would  find  Italy  far  more 
congenial,  and  the  people  gayer.' 

'  Probably,  but  I  am  not  going  to  Italy.  If 
you  help  me,  our  work  is  here.' 

These  words  were  spoken  as  Lady  Clara 
and  Athelstan  entered  the  hotel,  and  the  word 
'  our '  pleased  her. 

Athelstan's  handsome  features  were  observed 
as  he  entered  the  hotel  by  a  man  who  said  to  a 
friend  in  Russ,  *  It  is  he  :  I  have  seen  him  before/ 

'  If  you  are  right,  how  will  you  act  ? ' 

*  Accost  him.' 

Athelstan  passed  these  men,  unconscious  that 
he  was  the  object  of  their  remarks.  Lady  Clara 
led  Athelstan  to  the  best  room  of  this  old- 
fashioned  hotel,  that  was  situated  in  a  somewhat 
secluded  part  of  Russia ;  the  furniture  was  old 
and  faded,  prints,  and  paintings  of  saints  decor- 
ated the  walls,  and  some  old  metal  ornaments 
were  placed  in  different  parts.  The  windows 
were  heavily  built,  and  draped  ;  the  chairs  were 
large  and  comfortable. 

'  What   are    your  plans    for    helping    me    to 
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obtain  the  knowledge  I  am  longing  for,  Clar  ? ' 
said  Athelstan  ;  as  he  seated  himself  opposite 
to  Lady  Clara,  who  had  carefully  arranged  her- 
self in  an  attitude  she  had  often  studied  before 
her  glass,  half-sitting,  half-reclining  on  the 
sofa,  with  her  beautifully-shaped  hand  raised, 
whereon  she  rested  her  head,  and  her  well- 
shaped  feet  were  just  peeping  beneath  her 
dress. 

1  I  will  tell  you  after  you  have  told  me  about 
Mr  Mons.  Where  is  he,  and  what  has  he  been 
doing  ? ' 

'  Mons  is  in  Moscow.  I  am  little  with  him. 
Some  of  his  friends  are  disagreeable  to  me  ; 
others  please  me.  To  use  Mons's  words,  a 
great  many  of  our  people  are  in  Moscow,  and 
are  living  in  stately  houses  and  go  abroad  in 
elegant  equipages  ;  and  at  this  moment  he 
is  visiting  Countess  Musky,  who  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  fashion  at  Moscow.' 

1  That  common  Mons  friend  of  a  countess  ? 
He  must  feel  awkward  in  society  ?' 

'  He  knows  the  world,  and  when  to  keep 
silent.  The  knowledge  of  Romany  gives 
much  power.  Mons  has  tried  to  teach  me.  I 
find  it  a  barbarous  dialect,  and  make  slow 
progress.  There  is  a  clanship,  too,  among  our 
people,  that  makes  our  union  strong  ;  and  it 
is  based  on  the  principles  of  helping  a  brother 
in  need.      Of  course  some  of  our  tribe  are  very 
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low.  Mons  goes  among  all  classes  ;  I  see 
no  result,  but  he  is  hopeful.' 

'  What  has  he  done  V 

1  Nothing/ 

Lady  Clara  altered  her  attitude  of  listless 
languor,  and  rose  from  the  sofa  as  she  said, 
with  assumed  energy, — 

'  He  will  never  succeed,  pet.  You  must 
introduce  me  to  the  Countess  Musky  ;  and  if 
she  is  a  friend  of  Oscar  Caston's,  I  will  worm 
out  of  her  all  you  wish  to  know.  You  have 
spoken  of  "  your  people  ; "  do  you  mean  the 
Caston  family  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  the  gipsy  tribe,  Clar.  My  people  are 
a  large  family.' 

Lady  Clara  made  no  further  comment.  She 
watched  Athelstan  a  few  minutes  as  she  col- 
lected her  thoughts ;  and  she  noticed  the 
'  glaze  '  steal  over  his  eyes,  which,  as  Barrow 
describes,  '  seems  to  emit  a  phosphoric  light,' 
as  he,  too,  thought  over  his  plans  for  the  future. 
Lady  Clara  remembered  that  lustre  in  his  eye, 
and  its  brightness  of  old,  in  which  she  had  seen 
so  much  beauty  ;  and  was  this  the  attribute  of  a 
gipsy  ? 

'  Who  is  the  Countess  Musky  ?'  asked  Lady 
Clara,  after  a  long  pause.  *  Is  she  a  married 
woman  ? ' 

1  Yes,  Clar ;  and  she,  like  my  mother  in  her 
young    days,   was   a  professional  singer.      She 
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is  now  a  countess,  and,  as  I  have  told  you, 
is  held  to  be  the  most  popular  woman  in  Mos- 
cow. I  will  introduce  you,  and  possibly  you 
may  hear  from  her  all  I  desire  to  know.' 

'  I  must  have  time,  pet,  to  gain  her  confi- 
dence ;  for  so  close  a  secret  will  be  given  me 
in  trust/ 

' You  shall  have  time,  and  you  will  find  it 
very  easy  to  break  your  trust.  Clara,  that  was 
a  cruel  stroke  that  robbed  me  of  my  daughter.' 

1  Some  day  she  will  return  to  you  as  your 
daughter ;  and  you  love  Hephizbah, — she  is 
now  heiress  to  the  Morgane  property.' 

Lady  Clara  said  this  with  a  tone  of  confi- 
dence that  was  not  true  to  her  feeling. 

'  How  can  she  be  my  daughter  ? ' 

'  She  shall  be  your  son's  wife.  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  it,  and  they  are  attached.  They 
were,  when  brother  and  sister ;  they  are,  as 
cousins — and  I  foresee  their  future.  You  will 
not  object  to  let  your  son  have  the  position 
you  have  lost — this  marriage  with  my  daughter 
will  entitle  him  to  possess  it.' 

'  They  are  mere  children.' 

1  When  you  last  saw  them,  but  that  is  years 
ago.  Stannie  is  nineteen,  and  Heffie  seven- 
teen. Do  you  approve  the  match,  if  they 
desire  it  ?  ' 

*  Why  consult  me  ?  My  son  scarcely  knows 
me  ;  his  mother  will  guide  him.' 
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'Of  course  you  know  she  is  in  South  America?' 

'  I  know  of  her  movements  from  the  news- 
papers,' said  Athelstan  bitterly. 

Then  Athelstan,  in  his  habitual  way,  proposed 
to  act  quickly. 

'  Let  us  lose  no  time  ;  let  us  reach  Moscow 
without  delay.' 

'  Immediately  ;  say  to-morrow.' 

1  Yes,  Clar,  to-morrow  ;  I  will  take  my  um- 
brella tent,  and  meet  you  there.  Is  your  daughter 
here  ? ' 

'  No,  pet ;  I  was  too  sagacious  to  bring  her. 
She  passes  her  time  at  "  The  Laurium  "  and 
Briand  Hall.  It  is  no  new  proverb,  "  He  who  is 
at  a  distance  will  not  be  the  heir  ;  "  and  Mr  Mor- 
gane,  now  always  reminded  of  his  grandniece, 
may  get  fond  of  her.  He  regards  her  with  a 
degree  of  jealousy  that  is  often  shown  by  the  old 
for  those  who  may  inherit  their  wealth,  if  the 
inheritors  are  not  their  own  children  ;  but  that 
will  not  injure  the  property.' 

:  Property !  I  care  not  who  has  it  ;  there  is 
an  evil  in  it  that  makes  it  blight  the  possessor.' 

'  Sour  grapes,'  thought  Lady  Clara  ;  and  she 
had  been  planning  all  her  life  that  the  property 
should  be  for  Athelstan's  child  or  children,  and 
now  it  was  her  aim  that  his  son  should  possess 
it  through  her  daughter,  if  Athelstan  could  not 
through  his  marriage  with  herself. 

Lady  Clara  was  deeply  interested  in  her  pro- 
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posed  journey  to  Moscow,  and  had  consented  to 
undertake  it  with  alacrity  ;  indeed  it  had  been 
the  possibility  of  falling  in  with  Athelstan  that 
had  led  Lady  Clara  to  go  to  Lystria  to  carry  out 
Mrs  Morgane's  mission  to  Oscar  Caston.  She 
looked  very  beautiful  as  she  sat  opposite  to 
Athelstan  at  dinner ;  it  was  part  of  her  scheme 
to  look  so,  therefore  she  had  heightened  her 
beauty  by  all  the  artifices  that  her  Parisian  edu- 
cation had  inculcated  in  her.  Her  lips  were  red, 
her  face  had  that  bloom  of  soft  colouring,  blended 
with  the  pale  whiteness  of  her  skin,  like  the 
softest  tints  seen  in  shaded  pink  coral — the 
effect  was  dazzling  under  the  candle-light. 

Athelstan  had  not  seen  such  beauty  for  many 
years,  and  Lady  Clara  detected  that  he  looked 
on  her  with  admiration,  and  she  was  pleased. 
But  frowns  had  not  long  ago  been  on  that  hand- 
some brow,  for  her  maid  had  found  her  hard  to 
please,  and  the  perfect  arrangement — the  just 
enough,  and  not  a  whit  too  much — had  been 
arrived  at  under  great  patience  and  skill.  Like 
a  finished  picture,  the  face  had  to  bear  many  re- 
touches, until  the  final  gave  satisfaction  ;  then, 
foolish  Clara — the  drop  of  belladonna  to  her  eyes ! 

'  How  differently  Fate  works  out  the  course  of 
life  from  that  anticipated.  As  we  sit  together 
now,  we  can  recall  how  often  we  were  similarly 
placed  years  ago  ;  you,  then,  pet,  looking  on  me 
as  your  future  wife,  and  I  dreaming  nothing  on 
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earth  would  be  so  dear  to  me  as  your  happiness. 
Alas  !  we  parted  ;  years  worked  sad  changes ; 
and  here  we  meet  again !  Life  is  a  dream,  a 
very  beautiful  dream  to  many !  I  often  think, 
pet,  if  our  fates  had  been  united,  what  would 
have  been  our  trouble  ?  Should  we  have  had 
one  ?  I  have  never  yet  imagined  where  it  could 
have  crept  in.' 

'  In  some  way,  through  the  keyhole,  or 
down  the  chimney ;  we  need  not  trouble  to 
consider,  for  the  simple  fact  that  our  fates  were 
not  united.' 

1  Oh,  pet !  when  you  destroyed  the  likeness 
that  Malton  painted,  I  remember  I  told  you  we 
should  both  look  back  on  that  early  love  as  our 
happiest  time.  I  do,  and  ever  shall.  But  what 
matters  it  ?  I  have  always  seen  in  life  that  the 
most  loving  and  trusting  heart  is  the  one  that 
suffers  most ;  so  probably  it  is  better  not  to 
think  over  early  days.' 

1  Well,  Clar,  if  we  do  think  over  them,  it  is 
better  not  to  speak  of  them.' 

1  So  it  is  ;  and  it  must  be  very  painful  to  both 
of  us.' 

Lady  Clara  looked  at  her  glass,  and  sipped 
her  wine  ;  possibly  she  did  not  wish  to  see  the 
effect  of  her  words  on  Athelstan,  and  she  felt 
very  sure  his  complaisant  nature  would  prevent 
him  saying  any  harsh  word  in  answer  to  her 
expression  of  his  feelings. 
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Athelstan  left  Lady  Clara  soon  after  dinner, 
and  as  he  left  the  hotel  a  man  accosted 
him, — 

*  Are  you  Mr  Caston  ? ' 

'  I  am,'  replied  Athelstan. 

The  man  gave  Athelstan  a  letter  and  went 
away,  and  was  soon  lost  in  darkness.  Athelstan 
read  the  letter  when  he  reached  his  home,  that 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  Nomads. 

'  Dear  Paul,  —  You  are  being  watched. 
Leave.  I  would  recommend  you  to  go  far 
south,  to  Yalta  ;  anywhere  but  here.  To  be 
near  Lystria  is  not  safe  if  you  value  your  free- 
dom.    You  will  understand  my  monogram.' 

A  strange  monogram — two  small  marmosets 
etched  in  ink — was  at  the  foot  of  the  letter. 

At  Moscow,  in  the  Hotel  Dusaux,  again  Lady 
Clara  looked  out  for  her  prey  ;  fascination  had 
done  its  work  so  well,  that  soon  it  was  brought 
near  her. 

Athelstan  found  Lady  Clara  was  the  only 
tool  at  hand  that  he  could  use  to  accomplish 
the  delicate  work  he  had  undertaken.  He  was 
a  man  of  honour,  and  felt  that  a  woman  offering 
to  work  in  his  cause,  void  of  self-interest,  must 
be  generous  and  true,  so  he  placed  his  con- 
fidence in  her  implicitly. 

Lady  Clara's    introduction   to    the   Countess 
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Musky  was  not  delayed ;  and  in  a  fortnight's 
time  she  became  her  bosom  friend.  Lady 
Clara's  beauty,  style,  and  talent  for  making 
quick,  though  ephemeral  friendships,  assisted 
her  to  the  desired  end.  She  drove,  walked,  and 
dined  with  the  countess  daily — she  was  lonely  ; 
her  widowed  condition  caused  her  to  be  solitary  ; 
the  good  feelings  of  the  countess  were  touched, 
and  her  friendship  and  sympathy  secured. 

Athelstan  saw  the  Countess  Musky  occasion- 
ally ;  he  spent  his  time  principally  in  finishing 
his  pictures,  or  making  replicas  in  various  sizes, 
and  with  many  improvements.  He  painted 
rapidly,  and  the  days  soon  passed  which,  with- 
out employment,  would  have  fretted,  whilst 
Lady  Clara  worked  for  him. 

He  thought  much.  Again  he  had  been 
mistaken  for  Paul  Caston,  whom  the  warning 
showed  was  in  some  danger.  It  had  been 
rumoured  he  had  joined  the  Nihilists;  possibly 
one  of  that  party  had  now  warned  him.  How- 
ever that  might  be,  Athelstan  formed  the  de- 
termination to  go  to  Yalta,  if  the  scheme  Lady 
Clara  was  working  failed. 

Three  weeks  passed.  Lady  Clara  met 
Athelstan  at  the  Hotel  Dusaux ;  she  was 
anxious,  pale,  and   irritable. 

'  What  have  you  heard  ? '  asked  Athelstan. 

1 1  have  unfortunately  had  some  high  words 
with  the  Countess  Musky,  not  of  importance, 
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pet,  but  they  will  prevent  me  helping  you 
farther.      I  am  sorry — so  very  sorry.' 

'  How  came  you  to  quarrel  ? ' 

*  No  quarrel,  but  I  cannot  see  her  again.  It 
is  some  years  since  you  saw  Vera  ;  do  you  still 
love  her  ? '  asked  Lady  Clara  abruptly. 

'  She  is  my  wife,  until  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  she  cannot  be/ 

1  Then  you  love  her  ;  I  am  sorry  for  you.  I 
can  do  nothing  more  in  this  matter.  Pet,  I 
must  leave  Moscow  to-morrow.' 

'  But,  Clara,  the  work  is  unfinished,  and  to- 
morrow is  the  day  on  which  you  led  me  to 
expect  so  much  would  be  cleared.' 

1  It  will  never  be  cleared  by  me  ;  to-morrow 
has  its  work  cut  out  for  it.  You  must  find  other 
means,  for  I  cannot  work  myself  again  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  countess  ;  pique  is  too  great 
a  stumbling-block  to  remove,  and  I  find  the 
countess  is  piqued  and  sulky;  so  to-morrow, 
pet,  I  leave  you  for  Ischia,  not  England.' 

Truly  to  -  morrow  is  a  satire  on  to-day, 
and  Athelstan  had  waited  so  patiently  for  its 
advent  more  than  once,  and  seen  it  pass  away 
unfruitful. 

Lady  Clara  left  Moscow,  carrying  with  her 
the  secret  in  trust.  It  was  as  a  weight  of  lead 
at  her  heart ;  as  a  load  of  guilt  too,  for  she 
withheld  it  from  Athelstan.  All  her  pride, 
truth,  and  sincerity  were  consumed  by  one  vice 
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— envy.  Her  wicked  intention  prevented  her 
feeling  '  of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded — - 
envy ; '  but  it  was  powerful  enough  to  enable 
her  to  do  this  evil  born  of  it,  to  mislead  and 
cause  an  injustice  to  exist  by  her  silence. 

When  Lady  Clara  reached  Ischia,  envy  be- 
came the  parent  of  a  deep-rooted  hate  that  she 
indulged  relentlessly,  and  the  object  of  it  was 
Vera. 


CHAPTER    XII, 


ALEXIS      PEKOFF. 


*  We  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting  laws — 
The  needful  bits  and  curbs  for  headstrong  steeds — 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep, 
Like  to  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave, 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey.' — Shakespeare. 

VIBRATION  of  pain,  grief,  and  in- 
dignation shook  with  tremendous 
force  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  Russia. 

The  assassination  of  the  Czar  was  the  theme 
spoken  of  and  commented  upon  by  the  people. 
A  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  reigning  house  was 
evinced  by  thousands.  One  section  of  the 
reforming,  therefore  revolutionary,  party,  looked 
on  this  murder  of  an  innocent  man  as  an  act 
that  would  weaken  their  cause  ;  another  section 
that  it  was  a  proof  of  Nihilist  strength,  and  a 
blow  to  despotism  that  would  paralyse  its 
power  and  lay  it  prostrate. 

All  the  coarse    violence  that    Rimboff  and 
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Ossinman    had    laboured  to    subdue    had   now 
grown  above  control.     The  pressure  of  moral 
force  had  proved  of  no  effect  on  the  advisers  of 
the  Czar.     Sentiment  had  been  met  with  con- 
tempt ;    men     of    intelligence    had    not    been 
heeded  ;  action  now  was  the  result  of  circum- 
stances that  caused  the    rupture    between    the 
Government  and  the  people,  and  in  the  end  the 
Czar  fell  a  victim  to  the  foulest  crime  that  man 
can  be  guilty  of  perpetating.      He  inherited  a 
throne,  planted  in  a  country  in  which  extremes 
exist,  and  have  to  be  governed — the  ignorant 
and    superstitious,    the    learned    and    atheisti- 
cal, and  the  moderate  and  orthodox  who  take 
little  part  in  State  affairs,  and  form  the  peace- 
loving  people  that,  at  heart,  most  Russians  are. 
RimbofT  had  his  hopes  checked  by  this  dis- 
aster.    He  knew  the  Czar  would  have  met  with 
difficulties  in  making  rapid  reforms,  but  there 
had  been  no  semblance  that  even  a  slow  move- 
ment in  that  direction  was    contemplated.      In 
few   words,   Rimboff   had  often   reasoned  thus 
— Could  the  Czar  have  answered,  as  Solon  did 
when  asked   had  he  given   the   Athenians  the 
best  laws,   'Yes,  the  best  that  were  suited  to 
them,'  then  he  would  have  been  satisfied  ;  but 
he  felt  his  people  could  with  justice  demand  at 
least  to  have  a   voice  in   the   State  that  they 
helped  to  build  up,  and  not  be  used  as  machines 
and  void  of  understanding. 
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1  Tyranny  makes  cowards  of  the  weak,  knaves 
of  the  unprincipled,  revolutionists  of  the  strong, 
and  carries  with  it  a  bitterness  to  many  homes  ; 
fills  prisons,  and  exiles  better  men  than  it  leaves 
at  large.'  Thus  Rimboff  spoke  in  an  undertone 
to  a  thin,  pale-faced  man  who  leaned  heavily  on 
his  arm,  and  who  was  wrapped  in  fur,  although 
it  was  in  the  month  of  July.  They  were  near 
the  Nikolsky  Gate  at  Moscow. 

'  You  are  right,'  answered  Ossinman,  for  it 
was  he  to  whom  Rimboff  spoke.  '  Yet  I  hope 
some  good  men  are  at  large  too  ;  this  dastardly 
crime  will,  I  fear,  make  many  an  innocent  man 
suffer.  Rather  than  run  the  risk  of  releasing 
one  guilty  man,  the  Government  will  incarcerate 
a  dozen  who  are  innocent,  for  we  well  know  how 
corrupt  are  the  tools  that  are  used  among  the 
people  arid  peasantry  ;  the  descent  in  the  scale 
of  officials,  from  the  throne  to  the  hut,  at  last 
leaves  little  or  no  honesty  in  them.  Arrests 
are  rife.      Be  cautious — are  we  watched  ? ' 

'No;  merely  a  loiterer.  Have  no  fears,  I 
know  the  man's  face ;  I  have  met  him  at 
Countess  Musky's.' 

For  at  the  broad  roadway  near  the  Nikolsky 
Gate  was  Mr  Mons,  waiting  for  Athelstan. 
The  air  being  keen,  he  walked  at  a  quick  pace 
to  and  fro  ;  he  had  passed  and  re-passed  Rim- 
boff and  Ossinman,  thus  giving  rise  to  suspicion 
that  was  soon  dispelled,  for  the  two  men  walked 
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on  their  way,  that  was  full  of  danger  to  them, 
yet  they  passed  all  unmolested,  even  though 
they  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

At  the  appointed  time  of  meeting,  Athelstan 
arrived  in  a  drosky  at  the  Nikolsky  Gate. 
Tobias  Mons,  being  on  the  lookout,  hailed  the 
driver,  and  soon  the  friends,  who  had  not  met 
for  several  days,  were  in  deep  conversation. 

Mons  spoke  of  many  probable  moves  that 
might  help  their  cause  ;  the  one  acted  upon 
will  suffice  to  be  mentioned,  viz.,  to  trace  Paul 
Caston  and  gain  an  interview  with  him. 

Mons  had  been  amongst  Jews,  gipsies,  and 
peasants,  and  had  obtained  certain  gleanings 
that  were  invaluable,  and  he  had  formed  friends 
in  society,  and  had  heard  enough  to  enable  him 
to  form  an  opinion  that  Oscar  Caston  was  not 
eccentric,  but  working  out  a  plan  secretly  to 
suit  some  purpose  known  only  to  himself.  It 
was  generally  reported  that  he  had  a  rabid 
hatred  for  Krainsky,  whom  he  called  the  '  Philo- 
sopher's Stone.'  This  hatred  increased,  and 
in  course  of  years  had  become  a  monomania, 
and  he  searched  as  diligently  for  Krainsky  as 
many  had  for  the  philosopher's  stone.  Valuable 
inventions  had  sprung  from  that  search,  but  the 
question  was  still  unanswered  —  what  result 
would  accrue  from  Oscar  Caston's  search  after 
his  myth,  although  it  had  been  going  on  for 
years. 
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Travelling  was  beset  with  difficulties.  Athel- 
stan  and  Mons  went  out  of  the  usual  course, 
and  often  strayed  amongst  the  villagers,  and 
they  had  nothing  to  give  as  a  reason  for  their 
loitering  and  sauntering  among  them,  further 
than  they  were  artists  in  quest  of  new  subjects. 
Whilst  Mons  sifted  what  he  could  out  of  peasant 
or  gipsy,  Jew  or  Gentile,  Athelstan  sketched 
some  of  the  miserable  hovels  that  sheltered  the 
poor  people,  who  seemed  contented  to  live  in 
this  uncomfortable  way,  and  were  delighted 
when  he  left  a  sketch  with  them,  that  they  gave 
a  place  only  second  to  the  print  of  some  great 
saint. 

The  vigilance  of  the  police  slackened  as  time 
softened  the  feelings  and  fears  of  the  people, 
and  order  was  restored,  the  suspected  taken, 
and  the  guilty  punished  ;  thus  Athelstan  could 
use  his  brush  without  being  disturbed  or  ques- 
tioned. 

He  was  in  a  manner  banishing  himself  for  the 
good  of  others,  but  he  was  by  no  means  a 
martyr.  Blessed  with  a  happy  temperament, 
had  climate  not  left  its  mark  upon  him  in 
weakening  his  muscles,  probably  the  saddle  and 
gun  would  have  been  in  daily  use,  in  preference 
to  brush  and  canvas  ;  and  when  any  sport  came 
within  his  reach,  he  followed  it  out  heartily.  He 
sent  his  mother  the  pictures  he  had  finished,  as 
well  as  the  skins  of  foxes  and  bears;  she  received 
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them  as  a  proof  that  her  son  was  still  living, 
for  she  had  had  no  direct  communication  with 
him  for  several  years,  although  he  had  sent 
an  address  that  she  might  write  to  him,  but 
no  letter  came. 

Athelstan,  however,  was  surprised  one  day 
by  a  visit  from  his  old  friend  Malton,  who,  with 
all  the  glee  of  an  artist,  had  embarked  with  a 
new  idea  to  work  out. 

'  Now  I  have  put  my  hand  on  you,  I  will  not 
loose  it  until  I  have  made  a  master  of  you  ; 
but  there  is  one  mistake,  your  locality  is  not 
well  chosen.  I  will  join  you,  if  you  go  more 
south/  were  the  impetuous  words  spoken  by 
Malton,  after  he  had  been  with  Athelstan  five 
minutes. 

'  I  am  going  more  south  ;  but  as  to  you  making 
me  a  master  of  my  art,  that  is  doubtful,  as  you 
have  not  arrived  at  that  dignified  position  your- 
self. Do  you  mean  you  will  join  me  ? '  said 
Athelstan,  whose  natural  sociability  asserted 
itself  in  the  promptness  of  his  reply. 

'  Of  course  F  do.  But  you  must  paint  on 
larger  canvases  ;  you  do  too  much  in  a  small 
space.      Mrs  Morgane  has  hung — ' 

Athelstan  interrupted  Malton. 

'  Not  a  word  about  home  or  England.' 

*  Never  again,  I  promise.  It  will  be  a  slip  if 
I  do,  so  you  must  pull  me  up.  The  theatre 
business   is   over.      I  made  a  good  round  sum 
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out  of  it,  all  safely  invested  too  ;  best  venture 
I  ever  had.  Well,  the  theatre  closed,  I  began 
my  painting  again — it  was  like  going  back  to  an 
old  love — and  I  have  made  some  good  pictures. 
Could  have  sold  them,  but  did  not  want  the 
money.  That  is  fate.  When  you  are  starving, 
you  must  sell  at  any  price,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  sell  at  all ;  but  when  you  have  a 
good  house  to  set  off  your  works,  and  all  hang 
well,  and  you  look  fondly  on  them,  then  is  the 
time  you  can  refuse  to  sell  them  ;  and  if  a  gen- 
erous fit  happens  to  be  on  you,  they  are  given 
away.  My  Pepita  put  a  stop  to  that,  and  I 
have  given  them  all  to  her.' 

'  Who  is  Pepita  ?  ' 

'  I  forget  that  you  have  been  away  so  long. 
It  is  not  generally  known,  but  I  married  my 
model.  She  is  pretty,  good,  and  clever,  but  let 
it  be  strictly  guarded  as  a  secret,  she  was  a 
gipsy.  She  is  very  graceful,  and  has  been  in 
the  highest  society,  and  shone  in  it,  often  put- 
ting in  the  shade  a  titled  dame.  I  never  saw 
her  abashed,  and  the  absence  of  mauvaise  honte 
gives  her  power  and  renders  her  ready  in  speech  ; 
and,  like  the  rest  of  her  tribe,  she  has  tact,  and 
uses  it  well.  I  gave  her  a  companion,  who 
acted  as  a  governess,  and  the  pupil  was  apt.' 

'  Is  your  wife  in  Russia  ? ' 

'  Yes.  I  left  her  once,  after  our  marriage, 
when  with  Villeroy  in  South  America.     At  that 
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time  our  only  child  required  a  mother's  care, 
and  was  too  weakly  to  be  taken  from  place  to 
place  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  care,  the  little 
one  died,  and  now  my  Pepita  has  no  one  to 
care  for  but  me.  She  will  sing  and  play  to  us 
when  we  paint,  and  she  sings  well.' 

'This  is  a  strange  meeting,  Malton.  How 
did  you  find  me  out  ? ' 

'  Clanship  did  it,'  Malton  said  cautiously. 

'  I  believe  that,  Malton.  I  have  seen  what 
a  peculiar  race  we  are, — how  many  vices  we 
have,  but  the  virtue  of  helping  each  other  we 
never  break.      My  mother  sent  you  to  me.' 

'No;  Pepita  heard  where  you  were,  and  I 
found  you  exactly  where  I  expected,  at  Kherson. 
We  are  near  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in 
Europe,  so  let  us  strike  tents,  and  pitch  them 
further  south.' 

1  Agreed,'  said  Athelstan. 

1  We  have  a  treat  in  prospect.  Do  you  paint 
coast  scenery  well  ?  Good  scope  to  try,  be- 
tween Balaclava  and  Alushta  ;  prodigious  rocks 
and  headlands,  ranging  from  seventeen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  feet,  ay,  and  higher,  precipit- 
ous, and  such  warm  colours  given  by  the  red 
marble.' 

'  The  picture,  represented  in  words,  is  fine, 
Malton.' 

1  Fine  !  Why,  Athelstan,  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, the  shrubs  of  li^ht  hue  harmonising  with 
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the  heavy  dark-green  that  clothes  the  Tauric 
pine,  and  the  dark  shade  of  the  gloomy,  funereal 
cypress,  is  a  sight  of  itself.' 

1  You  are  growing  enthusiastic,  Malton  ;  you 
may  be  disappointed  in  this  fine  colouring  ? ' 

'  Impossible.  North  Africa  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  it,  nor  even  the  finest  coast  scenery  in 
Spain  or  Italy ;  it  is  beautiful  in  its  grandeur. 
I  assure  you  people  rave  about  the  beauties 
of  the  seaboard  of  the  Western  Crimea.' 

'  Let  us  lose  no  time  in  seeing  them,  and  put- 
ting a  little  of  this  beauty  on  our  canvases/ 
said  Athelstan  wearily. 

'  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  painting  the  monas- 
tery of  St  George  ;  it  is  on  that  magnificent 
headland,  Cape  Parthenike.  The  monastery  will 
be  effective  in  a  picture,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
majestic,  gloomy,  basaltic  rocks,  and  crowning 
this  black  base,  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  like  a  nest  for  quiet  spirits  that  have  little 
wish  to  be  disturbed  by  the  herd  of  mankind.' 

'  How  well  that  nest  would  suit  me ! ' 

'  Bah  !  To  paint,  but  not  to  live  in.  Now 
pack  your  portmanteau,  and  to-morrow  off  as 
early  as  you  like.  Bad  sign  when  a  man  longs 
for  a  monastic  life.' 

'  Worse  when  he  desires  to  be  a  hermit. 
Some  circumstances  foster  such  desires  ;  and 
many  a  cell  has  been  tenanted  by  a  man  whose 
disappointments  have  driven  him  to  seek  seclu- 
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sion,  and  shut  himself  away  from  the  good  and 
evil  that  beset  him.  Years  ago  I  should  have 
held  such  a  man  to  be  in  an  unhealthy  state  of 
mind,  but  having  drawn  all  blanks  from  the 
wheel  of  fortune  myself,  it  has  given  me  a  wish 
to  become  a  recluse.  If  a  comfortable  cell  on 
the  top  of  a  rock  offered,  and  if  the  ravens 
would  feed  me,  I  should  consider  myself  a  wise 
man  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  cutting 
myself  off  from  mankind.' 

'  Glad  I  found  you.  Not  a  day  too  soon. 
One  only  wants  a  little  courage  to  live  over  the 
bad  times,  and  I  can  tell  you,  as  an  encourage- 
ment, that  you  enjoy  the  good  all  the  more 
heartily  when  it  does  come.  I  was  poor,  and 
had  to  work,  work,  work.  Never  a  raven  came 
to  feed  me,  until,  in  the  goodness  of  your  heart, 
you  gave  me  recommendations  and  orders  for 
pictures  ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  gratifying  to 
you  to  know  that  your  help  was  the  first  step  to 
success.  The  second  step  grew  out  of  the  first. 
I  joined  Villeroy,  because  it  would  benefit  your 
wife,  and  for  your  sake,  and  I  am  a  rich  man  in 
consequence  of  that  venture.  Now  the  tables 
are  turned  ;  you  make  me  your  raven,  and  it  will 
be  an  act  of  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  give 
you  from  my  substance  anything  you  desire  or 
need.  I  would  have  found  you  out  long  ago, 
had  I  known  you  had  been  alone.  However, 
now  I   have,   make  use  of  me.      Pepita  and   I 
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love  a  wandering  life,  and  if  you  will  wander 
about  with  us,  it  will  be  wiser  than  perching 
yourself  on  a  rock,  and  fancying  you  are  out  of 
the  world.' 

'You  are  a  good  fellow,  Malton,  and 
right  glad  I  am  to  hear  of  your  success ; 
if  I  contributed  to  it,  I  shall  feel  I  have  not 
worked  mischief  to  everyone  with  whom  I 
have  come  in  contract.  Before  I  join  your 
camp  I  must  tell  you  I  am  not  alone,  Tobias 
Mons  is  my  fellow-traveller,  and  we  are  en 
rotite  for  Yalta.' 

'A   party  of   four    may   travel   with   greater 
safety  in  this  disturbed  country  than  a  smaller 
number  ;  there  is  so  much  hole-and-corner  work 
going  on,  digging  a  pit  here,  and  seizing  you  in 
the  dark  there.      Passports  ever  demanded,  and 
to  what  good  ?     Some  of  the  great  ringleaders 
are  not  caught  yet,  and  the  land  is  in  a  blaze  of 
discord  ;  one  set  of  spies  raises  the  flames,  and 
another  tries  to  damp  it ;  suspicion  lurks  every- 
where.      The    officials    cheat,    then    trap    you. 
Bah !  it  is  not  a  land  to  suit  an  Englishman. 
When  we  have  taken  the  cream  of  the  scenery, 
we  shall  have  had  enough  of  it.' 

'  The  people  will  sober  down  when  the  rest- 
less spirits  are  crushed  and  the  revolutionary 
movement  scourged  into  nothingness.  See,  [ 
have  an  eye  on  Lystria  already,  and  a  little  of 
the  Russian  speaks  within  me.' 
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1  I  lose  faith  in  you.  I  thought  you  were  a 
better  man  at  righting  a  wrong  than  that ;  yet 
you  are  wise  :  self  before  your  neighbour.  A 
czar  is  not  killed  every  day,  so  as  this  commotion 
is  probably  the  result  of  that  foul  act,  a  year  or 
two  may  put  the  whole  nation  on  a  more  com- 
fortable footing  with  its  new  ruler.  Give  it 
time.  We  only  want  good  scenery,  and  that  is 
above  injury  from  bad  laws.  By  the  way,  shall 
we  be  allowed  to  carry  our  harmless  canvases 
and  huge  umbrellas  ?  Will  my  camera  and 
chemicals  represent  contraband  goods  ?  I 
should  be  sorry  if  they  were  seized ! ' 

1  Very  likely  we  shall  require  a  permit  from 
some  official,  or  have  to  give  a  certain  fee  as 
bribe.  Gain  information.  Meanwhile  I  will 
seek  Mons  and  tell  him  of  your  arrival,  and  the 
intention  of  starting  our  caravan  to-morrow.' 

Athelstan  sauntered  out  after  Mai  ton  had  left 
him,  and  had  not  gone  many  yards  when  he  felt 
his  footsteps  were  dodged  ;  he  walked  faster, 
then  slower,  and  the  steps  agreed  with  his  pace  ; 
it  was  dusk,  and  the  man  who  followed  him  was 
thin  in  figure,  wore  a  black  cloak  that  covered 
him  to  his  heels,  and  gave  him  an  appearance  of 
great  height.  Athelstan  stood  still,  the  figure 
might  have  been  his  shadow,  it  stopped  at  the 
same  moment  ;  Athelstan  turned  to  face  the 
man,  whether  friend  or  foe ;  the  man  evaded 
him,    and  crossed  to  the  opposite  side    of  the 
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road.  Athelstan  had  no  intention  of  continuing 
walking  in  the  contrary  direction  to  his  purpose, 
so  he  turned  and  continued  his  course  as  at  first 
taken.  He  came  to  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  road, 
still  the  tramp  of  the  man's  step  sounded,  but 
now  louder  and  firmer.  '  More  likely  to  be 
arrested  than  stabbed,'  thought  Athelstan,  but 
he  had  an  extremely  uncomfortable  sensation 
that  he  could  not  shake  off.  The  man  quickened 
his  pace,  and  soon  Athelstan  found  he  was  con- 
fronted by  a  man  at  least  fifty  years  of  age,  with 
a  dejected  face,  a  wild,  restless,  expression  in 
his  eye,  that  seemed  to  denote  vacancy  of  mind. 
He  made  a  sign  for  Athelstan  to  stop  at  a 
spot  that  was  shaded  by  a  tree  in  full  leaf,  and 
he  looked  eagerly  around. 

1  What  do  you  want  ? '  asked  Athelstan,  in 
Russ  ;  and  in  a  firm,  commanding  tone  added, 
'  Leave  me,  and  cease  to  follow  me.' 

The  man  came  close  to  Athelstan,  and  to 
prevent  him  going  away  put  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  saying  in  broken  English, — 

T  know  you.  You  can  speak  English,  and  it 
will  be  safer.  I  am  your  friend  ;  you  may  not 
recognise  me,  for  I  am  worn  out  before  my  time, 
but  I  am  Alexis  Pekoff,  reduced  to  this  ;  the 
prison  of  Karkoff  has  left  me  little  more  than 
my  skeleton,  and  I  almost  wish  it  had  not  left 
me  that,  for  all  whom  I  loved  are  dead,  and  life 
is  burdensome  to  me.      I  have  not  sought  this 
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interview  to  tell  you  of  my  past  anguish,  but  to 
tell  you  of  your  danger/ 

'  My  danger.  I  think  you  mistake  me  for 
someone  else.' 

1  That  is  not  easy.  Some  ten  years  ago  I 
tended  you  in  an  illness  ;  you  spoke  of  facts  that 
led  me  to  rid  the  world  of  our  common  enemy, 
Nief.  I  drowned  him.  I  did  it,  with  these  very 
hands,  to  save  our  cause,  and  Krainsky  ;  but 
Krainsky  did  not  recognise  me,  he  did  his  best 
to  save  Nief.  Tell  Krainsky  that  I,  Alexis 
Pekoff,  drowned  that  traitor.' 

Although  Alexis  Pekoff  spoke  in  a  low  tone, 
his  actions  and  face  showed  great  excitement. 
Athelstan  knew  that  men  quite  innocent  of 
crime,  under  delusions,  would  charge  themselves 
with  it.  If  this  man  were  a  murderer,  it  was 
unlike  a  sane  man  to  speak  of  his  crime  ;  so 
Athelstan  moved  from  under  the  shade  of  the 
tree,  the  night  was  quickly  coming  on,  and  he 
felt  his  position  involved  in  some  danger. 

1  We  will  finish  this  conversation  another 
time.     Good-evening.' 

'  Another  time  ?  We  may  never  meet  again. 
Did  I  not  warn  you  at  Moscow  ?  I  warn  you 
again.  If  you  should  come  under  the  cruel  lash 
of  the  law,  and  feel  the  biting  and  hard  grip 
with  which  it  holds  you,  it  would  kill  you,  you 
whom  I  once  saved  from  death.  It  must  not 
be.   I  suffered  for  making  two  moderate  speeches 
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that  did  not  suit  the  tone  of  thought  of  one  of 
the  petty  tyrants  ;  your  offence  is  unknown  to 
me  ;  but  I  know  you  are  sought  for,  a  few  miles 
north,  and  I  warn  you,  move  on,  and  leave  no 
trace  of  your  route.  Someone  comes.  Tell 
Krainsky  you  have  seen  Alexis  Pekoff.  Good- 
bye ;  go.' 

The  man  spoke  the  last  words  in  the  lowest 
whisper  as  he  pressed  Athelstan's  hand  and 
hurried  away. 

1  Strange  incident.'  thought  Athelstan.  '  That 
man  must  again  take  me  for  Paul  Caston.  He 
warns  me  of  the  cruel  lash  of  the  law,  yet  he, 
guilty  of  murder,  is  at  large.  Much  sorrow  may 
have  made  him  mad,  who  knows  ? 
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'  They  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied  with  noble 
thoughts.' — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

HE  week  devoted  to  visit  Cape  Par- 
thenike  enabled  the  artists  to  com- 
plete the  sketch  of  the  Monastery 
of  St  George,  and  as  much  of  the 
rock  scenery  as  would  be  necessary  for  future 
work.  Pepita  and  Athelstan  became  friends, 
and  Mr  Mons  taught  her  Russ,  as  a  pretext 
for  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  being  much 
with  her.  He  soon  discovered  that  Pepita  was 
one  of  his  own  tribe,  even  a  Heme,  and  he 
determined  to  make  use  of  her. 

Pepita  had  known  life  with  the  roughest 
surroundings,  but  the  week  passed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Parthenike  was  not  to 
her  taste.  The  memory  of  early  times  had 
been  blunted  by  her  later  days  of  prosperity, 
and  she  longed  for  the  refinement  of  life  that 
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was  not  to  be  had  in  her  present  quarters  ;  she 
was,  in  truth,  not  so  Bohemian  as  her  husband, 
though  she  had  many  elements  that  adapted 
her  for  a  roving  life,  the  chief  one — she  was 
happy  everywhere.  Thus  the  joyous  ring  in 
her  laughter,  her  song,  and  vivacity  of  manner, 
shed  a  charm  over  the  artists  which  they  sorely 
missed  if  she  absented  herself  whilst  they  worked 
with  their  brushes. 

Balaclava  was  the  next  point  of  interest  that 
attracted  the  travellers.  Mr  Mons  went  in 
advance  to  find  quarters  for  a  few  days.  By 
far  the  most  lovely  feature  was  to  be  seen  from 
the  heights  before  the  town  was  reached.  The 
bay  that  narrows  and  runs  up  into  the  land 
between  high  cliffs  seemed  to  form  a  brilliant 
lake,  hemmed  in  by  steep  mountains,  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  red  promontory,  the  rocks  sloping 
to  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  the  ruined 
towers  upon  them,  formed  food  for  the  artists' 
eyes  ;  so  to  loiter  on  the  road  awhile  was  the 
natural  result,  and  the  canvases  were  placed 
in  position,  and  sketches  hastily  taken,  to  be 
finished  later  on. 

Pepita  pretended  to  be  sulky  —  for  though 
Balaclava  had  interest  for  the  artists,  it  had 
little  for  her  ;  but  she  sauntered  about  with 
them  among  the  Tartar  villages,  the  fruit  trees, 
and  the  cemeteries.  In  the  last  they  lingered 
long,  where  the  moss  and  lichen  obscured  the 
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inscriptions  on  slabs  and  tombs,  and  the  vine 
tendrils  and  creeping  plants  clung  about  the 
monuments  that  marked  the  resting-places  of 
those  brave  hearts  that  are  still  fondly  and 
proudly  remembered  in  many  English  homes. 

The  plain  of  Balaclava — a  solitary  tract  of 
pasture-land,  all  smiling  now  under  peace  and 
a  warm  sun — and  the  Fidinkine  Hills,  which 
the  Russian  infantry  occupied  two  days  previous 
to  the  battle,  were  scenes  that  worked  into 
effective  pictures.  The  town,  too,  that  stretches 
out  in  one  long  street  of  about  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred houses  by  the  shores  of  the  estuary  that 
looks  land-locked  by  high,  precipitous  mountains, 
was  faithfully  portrayed,  and  Pepita  grew  so 
proud  of  her  husband's  achievements,  that  she 
forgot  to  grumble  in  her  playful  way ;  but  she 
played  and  sang,  and  told  fortunes  by  all  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  incidents  of  the  day  that 
were  infallible,  and  she  bore  her  husband's  teas- 
ing with  good  nature  when  he  spoke  jeeringly 
of  the  loadstone  that  she  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  as  the  means  of  attaining  or  prevent- 
ing many  good  and  evil  things — she  had  a  strong 
faith  and  sincere  belief  in  its  importance.  All 
superstitions  in  other  matters  were  weak,  and 
possibly  deceptions,  but  the  miraculous  power 
of  the  loadstone  was  above  all  controversy.  All 
her  relations  had  envied  her  the  possession  of 
her  loadstone,  that  was  in  its  natural  state  ;  and 
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had  it  not  made  her  rich,  and  the  wife  of  a 
clever  man  ?    It  was  a  power  not  to  be  despised. 

Pepita  helped  to  pack  up  the  canvases  with 
a  light  heart,  for  she  had  heard  with  glee  that 
the  Countess  Musky  was  at  Yalta,  and  to  sing 
before  her,  and  hear  her  approval,  would  be  the 
crowning  point  in  Pepita's  life,  for  she  was  vain. 

The  start  was  made  from  Balaclava  through 
the  valley  of  Baidar,  a  drive  of  ten  miles  among 
pastoral  scenes  rich  with  corn  fields,  woods,  and 
meadows,  intersected  by  green  hedges.  All 
brought  to  Athelstan's  mind  the  beauties  of  the 
English  country  scenery  in  Kent  and  Surrey. 

The  villages  were  bright  and  happy,  with 
the  Crimean  Tartars'  neat  and  trim  homes,  so 
different  from  the  Russian  peasants'  hovels,  that 
have  the  appearance  of  barns  and  outbuildings, 
wholly  unsuited  to  be  the  dwellings  of  human 
beings.  The  Tartar  inhabits  a  one-storied  house, 
flat-roofed,  and  frequently  he  has  trees  planted 
near  that  shade  it  and  give  a  pretty  tone  of 
verdure  to  the  white  buildings. 

Now  and  then  the  travellers  stopped  to  brush 
on  a  canvas  a  rough  sketch  of  a  Tartar  or  his 
home,  and  met  with  civility  on  all  sides  ;  and 
thus  far  Athelstan  had  no  reason  to  think  the 
warnings  he  had  received  were  given  him  by 
a  sane  man,  as  he  found  no  trace  of  Paul  Caston 
on  the  road.     The  travellers  journeyed  south. 

The  road  became  steeper,  and  at  the  highest 
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point  they  reached  the  Baidar  Gate,  or  Pass  of 
Phoros.  There,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  a 
glimpse  of  the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea,  and 
magnificent  it  was.  The  sea  lies  far  below, 
so  calm  and  blue,  and  at  its  margin  is  the 
fertile  country,  that  has  an  Italian  warmth  and 
luxuriance. 

Having  passed  through  the  Baidar  Gate  at 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  again  a  view  was  taken. 
Then  the  artists  travelled  on  by  a  series  of 
zig-zags  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  land  side  were 
precipices  of  limestone  and  crumbling  schist, 
all  barren  of  verdure,  for  no  pine  or  fruit  tree 
can  root  themselves  in  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountains.  At  times  landslips  occur,  the  lime- 
stone descends,  clearing  all  before  it,  until  it 
rests  in  broken  fragments  strewn  in  wild  con- 
fusion to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Having  done 
much  damage  in  its  course  matters  little  to  the 
artist.  At  Limaine,  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  below  hu^e  masses  of  rock 
lie  piled  one  upon  another,  and  many  are  seen 
peering  high  above  the  water,  for  massive  blocks 
lie  in  it,  and  break  the  ripples  and  waves,  and, 
to  an  artist's  eye,  give  a  beauty  to  its  wildness. 
Thus  another  sketch  was  added  to  the  portfolio. 

Then  they  reached  the  valley  of  Simeis,  all 
luxuriant,  and  sheltered  from  the  cold  of  the 
north  ;  and  Mount  St  Peter,  four  thousand  feet 
high,    and    varied    in  colour,    for   in    part   it  is 
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wooded,  and  where  not  clad  with  verdure,  it  is 
sheer  rock  ;  sketches  of  valley  and  mountain 
were  made  by  Mr  Malton  and  Athelstan,  and 
formed  the  last  of  the  views  on  the  west  of 
Yalta.  At  last  Pepita  was  happy,  she  was  more 
delighted  with  the  grand  mansions  and  villas  on 
the  road  from  Simeis  to  Yalta,  than  with  the 
more  sublime  magnificance  of  the  scenery 
through  which  for  many  days  she  had  been 
driving  with  two  enthusiastic  artists,  fresh  to 
their  work.  Pepita  and  Mr  Mons  were  of 
different  feather  to  the  other  two  ;  they  liked  to 
play  a  game  of  chance,  and  would  be  as  de- 
lighted to  win  a  few  shillings  or  pounds  as  the 
artists  in  copying  a  splendid  view  to  look  upon 
when  far  away  from  the  Crimea.  On  arriving 
at  Yalta,  no  time  was  lost  by  Mr  Mons  in  going 
to  the  post-office  for  letters,  and  in  making 
inquiries  for  the  Countess  Musky.  When  he 
returned  to  the  little  villa  that  was  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  this  strangely-selected  quartette, 
he  had  eager  applicants  for  letters  in  Pepita 
and  Malton,  but  Athelstan  showed  no  interest. 
Pepita  opened  her  letters.  The  length  of  one 
surprised  her.  It  was  written  by  Mrs  Burt. 
1  My  dear  Pepita '  Pepita  decided  was  not  re- 
spectful ;  '  My  dear  Mrs  Malton  '  would  have 
been  the  correct  form  ;  but  this  familiar  com- 
mencement of  the  letter  did  not  prevent  her 
reading  it  to   the   end.      Having  done  so,  she 
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placed  it  before  Athelstan,  who  was  arranging 
his  colours,  and  left  the  room.  '  It  interests 
him  far  more  than  me,'  she  thought,  and  her 
husband  had  told  her  she  was  not  to  speak  to 
Athelstan  about  anyone  or  anything  in  Eng- 
land ;  if  he  read  the  letter,  that  difficulty  would 
be  overcome,  and  he  would  know  all  that  might 
interest  him.  Athelstan  glanced  at  the  letter, 
the  commencement  was  enough  for  him,  he 
put  it  away  unread,  and  left  the  room  with  his 
palette  and  sketch,  and  placing  his  easel  at 
the  entrance  of  the  villa,  worked  diligently  at 
his  new  hobby. 

Malton  took  up  the  letter,  and  read,  in  a 
mumbling  tone, — 

1  My  dear  Pepita, — Mr  Mons  tells  me  you 
wish  to  hear  how  my  dear  Madame  Morgane  is, 
and  all  about  her.  It  is  kind  of  you,  but  I  did 
not  think  Mr  Malton  would  have  been  likely  to 
have  fallen  in  with  Mr  Athelstan.  Well,  dear, 
when  she  came  from  South  America,  we  went 
to  the  Bishop's  at  Briand  Hall,  and  he  set 
Madame  to  work  among  the  poor,  and  she  took 
to  it  kindly,  and  I  carried  lots  of  things  to  them, 
good  new  clothes.  But  I  saw  this  was  very 
depressing  work,  and  it  would  not  last  long,  no 
more  it  did  ;  Madame  got  quite  low-spirited, 
why,  dear,  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  should  I. 
The   Bishop    stopped  that  work,  and  we   four 
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— Stannie  made  the  fourth — took  to  travelling, 
so,  dear,  we  went  to  Switzerland,  and  all  among 
the  lakes  and  mountains,  and  the  deal  of  good 
it  did  the  Bishop,  as  well  as  Madame  Morgane, 
is  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

'  Well,  dear,  you  did  not  go  to  South  America, 
or  you  would  have  known  what  a  feeling  thank- 
fulness is  ;  I  do  know,  and  truly  thankful  I  am 
it  is  over  and  done  with.  The  whole  theatre 
business  is  broken  up,  and  without  one  fare- 
well performance.  Lord  Villeroy  has  given  up 
Winander  Cottage  to  Madame,  and  we  are  now 
living  there  ;  and  we  see  lots  of  people  ;  Ma- 
dame is  right,  she  does  want  company  to  keep 
up  the  spirits.  We  go  often  to  Briand  Hall. 
Stannie  is  at  Oxford ;  Madame  talks  about 
building  a  fine  house  here,  as  she  can  buy  the 
land  next  the  cottage  ;  it  will  be  for  Stannie, 
when  he  marries  Hephzibah,  I  say,  unless  she 
does  something  in  that  line  herself.  The  cot- 
tage is  quite  large  enough  for  us  now,  and 
Madame  has  made  it  so  pretty,  all  white  muslin 
and  lace  that  is  outside — at  the  windows  I 
mean — and  no  end  of  good  things  in  the  rooms. 
Lord  Villeroy  must  know  what  it  is  to  be  thank- 
ful, he  does  no  acting,  and  he  is  quite  altered. 
Villeroy  Court  is  as  gay  as  you  please,  and  he 
has  gone  in  for  horses ;  he  was  always  fond  of 
them,  and  now  he  has  a  stud,  and  his  hunters 
and  racers  are  thought  a  lot  of  already,  and   I 
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hear  his  stables  are  a  sight,  so  neat  and  trim, 
and  he  is  a  jolly  sportsman  too,  but  then  I  hear 
when  he  was  a  lad,  it  was  all  in  him,  so  now  he 
has  gone  back  to  his  old  ways,  and  he  is  what 
you  would  think  he  would  be — just,  happy,  and 
generous.  Now,  dear,  keep  me  alive  with  all 
that  is  going  on  with  you  and  your  party,  and 
show  Tobias  Mons  this  letter,  which  leaves  me 
quite  well,  and  I  am,  your  loving  friend, 

'  Tu£ta  Burt.' 

'  What  a  trap  !  Pepita  shall  not  fall  into  it. 
One  ought  to  marry  one's  equal,  for  these 
people  are  so  cunning ;  I  will  wait  to  hear  what 
Pepita  will  say.' 

Malton  tore  the  letter  up  into  shreds  after 
these  mutterinors,  and  he  turned  to  his  own 
letters,  and  took  pen  in  hand  to  answer  them. 

The  months  passed  at  the  villa  brought 
many  pleasures,  and  a  few  annoyances.  Tobias 
Mons  found  that  Pepita  was  not  so  docile  in 
following  his  plans  as  he  hoped,  she  was  too 
open  with  her  husband  to  suit  his  purpose,  so 
he  left  her,  and  tried  to  win  his  way  with  the 
Countess  Musky,  to  whom  he  had  introduced 
Pepita.  The  countess  took  a  fancy  to  Pepita, 
her  merry,  soft  ways,  her  tact  in  hiding  her  in- 
experience by  never  taking  the  lead,  never 
asserting  an  opinion,  always  being  well-dressed 
and  looking  handsome  and  graceful,  and  being 
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wisely  silent,  gained  approbation,  and  her  voice 
was  a  feature  that  the  countess  ranked  high  in 
her  favour  ;  no  entertainment  was  given  unless 
Pepita  was  included,  thus  Malton  became  a 
frequent  guest. 

Athelstan  seldom  joined  these  entertainments. 
He  had  found  a  companion  in  whom  he  took 
great  delight,  and  a  mutual  fellowship  in  thought 
and  inclination  grew  up  between  them.  Their 
pastimes  could  not  be  shared  among  many,  for 
it  consisted  in  Athelstan  painting,  whilst  his 
friend  read  or  conversed. 

This  new  friend,  though  weak,  would  go 
sometimes  with  Athelstan  on  the  water,  even 
when  Pepita  made  a  third  person  in  the  boat, 
and  she  would  sing  to  them,  accompanied  by  her 
guitar,  which  sounded  well  on  the  sea,  but  he 
never  formed  one  of  a  larger  party  ;  his  ill-health 
prevented  him  joining  in  any  amusement,  except 
of  a  very  peaceful  character.  Athelstan  met 
this  man  accidentally,  and  seeing  that  he  was 
fatigued,  offered  him — though  a  stranger — the 
folding  seat,  that  he  carried  about  in  his  rambles, 
when  he  used  his  easel  and  brush.  He  chanced 
at  the  time  to  be  finishing  a  sketch  that  he  had 
taken  from  the  heights  above  Balaclava,  and  as 
the  conversation  turned  on  wars  in  general,  and 
the  state  of  Russia  in  particular,  and  as  accent 
betrays  a  foreigner,  the  man  asked  Athelstan 
his  nationality. 
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Athelstan  had  lived  in  England  all  his  life 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  English,  and, 
until  convinced  beyond  doubt  to  the  contrary, 
he  held  himself  to  be  so  ;  his  mother  an  English 
gipsy,  his  father  a  Russian,  and  he  born  in 
France — if  this  history  proved  true,  made  him 
French  ;  yet  he  answered,  '  I  am  an  English- 
man, and  my  name  is  Athelstan  Caston/ 

'  My  name  is  Astroff,'  had  been  the  reply,  and 
as  an  act  of  courtesy  it  was  given  in  English. 
Astroff  had  further  shown  that  he  possessed  a 
favourable  impression  of  Athelstan  by  inviting 
him  to  his  house,  where  he  lived  alone,  and 
spent  his  days  in  writing. 

On  one  occasion  Astroff  had  said,  '  When  a 
man's  days  are  drawing  to  a  close,  he  should 
have  this  privilege  :  to  be  left  undisturbed.  I 
have  lived  my  time,  and  have  much  to  think 
over,  much  to  arrange,  and  no  second  person 
can  assist  me,  and  I  have  not  yet  found  the 
friend  whom  I  could  implicitly  trust ;  his  aid 
would  be  required  after  my  death.' 

Athelstan  tried  to  cheer  Astroff  with  hopeful 
words,  but  found  him  fixed  in  his  determination 
that  he  was  a  doomed  man,  without  a  friend  to 
act  for  him. 

After  an  intimacy  of  many  months,  Athelstan 
found  his  friend  had  a  greater  weight  of  depres- 
sion upon  him  than  usual,  and  he  remained  with 
him,  and  made  his  home  as  much  with  his  new 
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friend  as  with  Mons  and  Malton.  There  was 
thus  a  convivial  home,  and  an  intellectual  home, 
and  as  a  see-saw  Athelstan  bounded  up  and 
sunk  down  ;  but  the  pleasure  of  the  quiet  ideal 
talk  was  more  congenial  to  him  than  the  nerve- 
less, light,  sparkling  frivolity  that  formed  the 
boast  and  glory  of  his  quartette,  that  had 
gathered  about  it  many  light  wits  as  boon  com- 
panions. 

Athelstan  discovered  in  Astroffa  loyal  nature, 
so  interwoven  with  a  noble  mind  and  purpose 
that  he  was  grieved  to  see  such  a  strong  under- 
standing tenanted  in  so  frail  a  body.  The 
crime  that  occasioned  the  Czar's  death  had  been 
so  keen  a  blow  to  AstrofT;  so  cruel  to  the  Czar, 
who,  personally,  might  have  desired  to  render 
his  countrymen  happy,  but  probably  had  not  the 
nerve  or  power  to  put  his  empire  on  an  advanced 
system  of  government,  but  maintained  that  of  a 
chief  of  a  small  tribe,  that  might  be  hemmed  in 
and  browbeaten  into  submission  by  underlings. 
Astroff  admitted  that  the  treatment  had  been 
rougher  on  the  young  Bruins  than  was  necessary 
to  lick  them  into  shape ;  but  were  matters 
mended  by  this  wicked  crime  ?  Astroff  believed 
that  a  life  had  been  sacrificed  uselessly,  and  the 
cruel  deed  had  frustrated  the  end  and  purpose 
for  which  he  had  written.  He  had  depicted  the 
hardships  of  his  people  pathetically,  in  the  hope 
that    their   wrongs    might    be    redressed, — that 
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responsibilities  and  powers  might  be  invested 
only  on  those  competent  to  carry  them  out 
justly  and  honourably. 

Reform  was  his  cry,  not  revolution  nor 
murder ;  yet  his  writings  had  led  up  to  this, 
inflaming  the  minds,  and  filling  the  already 
aggrieved  people  with  further  discontent  and 
impatience  to  hurry  on  reform  that  requires  a 
century  to  work  to  completion.  He  felt  his  life 
had  been  a  failure,  his  genius  directed  to  a 
wrong  purpose.  Emerson  asks,  '  What  is  genius 
but  finer  love — a  love  impersonal,  a  love  of  the 
flower  and  perfection  of  things,  and  a  desire  to 
draw  a  new  picture  or  copy  of  the  same  ?'  And 
the  reward  of  his  genius,  devoted  to  trying  to 
draw  a  new  picture  of  his  country's  prosperity 
and  the  means  to  attain  it,  had  been  crowned 
with  no  better  success  than  a  murder  committed 
in  open  day  !  The  crime  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
Astroff's  pride.  Still  he  wrote  on,  but  now  to 
quench  the  fiery  haste  that  he  had  pushed  on  ; 
to  cool  the  heated  heads  that  had  run  wild  ;  and 
to  wait  for  the  dawn  of  better  times,  by  a 
gradual  progress,  such  as  other  nations  had  had 
to  bear,  before  the  great  end  was  attained  in 
freedom  from  oppression. 

This  crime  was  now  nearly  two  years  old,  and 
yet  Astroff  spoke  of  it  still,  and  Athelstan 
listened  to  his  talk,  as  he  painted  the  Baidar 
Pass,  Limaine,  and  many  sketches  into  finished 
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pictures.  Both  men  avoided  touching-  on 
personal  matters  in  conversation,  yet  Athelstan 
inadvertently  might  let  a  few  words  slip,  that 
showed  a  chink  of  light  into  his  life  and  doings, 
but  Astroff  never  allowed  the  guard  he  kept  on 
his  tongue  to  be  relaxed  ;  but  he  treasured  in 
his  remembrance  every  glimpse  he  caught  of 
Athelstan's  history. 

According  to  Seneca  and  hard  facts,  '  The 
manner  of  saying  or  doing  anything  goes  a 
great  way  towards  the  value  of  the  thing  itself,' 
and  the  supreme  advantage  of  possessing  refine- 
ment of  mind  was  made  conspicuous  one  morn- 
ing when  Athelstan  arrived  at  Astroff's  house 
with  the  intention  of  stopping  a  week  or  two, 
and  Astroff  received  him  with  the  words  that 
his  house  was  no  longer  open  to  him. 

Athelstan's  surprise  was  great.  He  did  not 
inquire  the  cause  of  this  refusal,  but  said  calmly, — 

1  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  say  good-bye  for 
ever  ? ' 

'  Possibly  ;  for  my  life  must  be  very  near  its 
end.  Before  you  leave  me,  I  have  one  favour 
to  ask  you  ;  at  any  time  if  I  send  and  request 
you  to  come  to  me,  will  you  do  so  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  ;  in  gratitude  for  the  many  pleasant 
days  we  have  already  passed  together,  and  as  a 
proof  that  I  think  you  do  not  shut  your  door 
upon  me  in  malice.' 

'  Thank  goodness  you  do  not  misunderstand 
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me.     You   will   come   even    though    I    be    sur- 
rounded by  dangers  ? ' 

1  In  any  case,  if  summoned,  I  will  be  with 
you  quickly.     Are  you  in  any  danger  ?  \ 

'  Look  at  me.  I  am  a  dying  man  ;  death  has 
marked  me  for  years,  but  delays  yet  to  strike 
me  ;  time  presses,  and  you  are  my  greatest  dan- 
ger, you,  who  now  say  you  will  be  my  friend.' 

Astroff  paused,  from  the  effect  of  extreme 
weakness.  As  he  rested  languidly,  reclining  in 
an  attitude  denoting  exhaustion,  he  made  an  effort 
to  speak  with  firmness  when  he  continued, — 

'You  have  seen  Alexis  Pekoff;  where  and 
when  did  you  last  see  him  ? ' 

1  Yesterday  I  recognised  him  when  I  was 
upon  the  water ;  Pepita  was  singing,  and  her 
voice  attracted  his  attention  ;  he  said  nothing, 
nor  did  he  appear  to  perceive  me;  he  rowed  close 
to  our  boat.      Do  you  know  Alexis  Pekoff?  ' 

'  I  admit  I  know  no  one,  and  I  desire  to  be 
unknown.  I  live  in  a  strange  country,  where 
great  caution  is  needed.  I  use  it.  Now,  my 
friend,  I  will  be  alone  ;  shun  this  house  as  much 
as  if  it  were  plague  smitten  ;  but  take  this. 
Astroff  gave  Athelstan  a  bulky  envelope,  sealed, 
and  bearing  the  address,  Athelstan  Caston. 
'  Bring  this  packet  with  you  when  I  send  for  you  ; 
but  should  you  hear  of  my  death,  open  it,  and 
act  as  therein  instructed.  You  are  the  only  man 
I  trust.     That  packet  is  of  much  value,  guard  it 
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safely.  My  friend,  I  am  very  weak,  I  cannot 
show  you  the  attention  I  would,  I  cannot  even 
rise  from  my  couch,  but  farewell.' 
'  Are  you  in  fear  of  Alexis  Pekoff?' 
1  No  dog  is  more  faithful,  but  he  has  made 
a  mistake  now  ;  it  may  pass  without  mischief 
— time  will  tell.' 

'  I  do  not  like  leaving  you  quite  alone.' 
'Alone  !  Have  I  not  my  thoughts  ?' 
The  friends  parted  with  feelings  of  pain. 
Athelstan  returned  home  with  a  strong  regret 
that  the  acquaintanceship  had  so  abruptly  ended, 
for  there  was  so  much  in  AstrofT  that  called 
forth  a  keen  interest  ;  his  manner,  and  the  my- 
stery that  shrouded  him,  created  fears  that  now 
some  great  danger  threatened  him.  Astroff, 
surrounded  with  luxuries,  lived  in  a  large  house, 
he  was  sociable,  and  possessed  qualities  that 
form  an  entertaining  companion,  yet  having  no 
friends,  and  no  perceptible  reason  to  account  for 
this  strange  position,  puzzled  Athelstan.  The 
name  of  Alexis  Pekoff,  too,  was  an  additional 
source  of  perplexity  to  him. 

The  fact  of  Alexis  Pekoff  mistaking  Athelstan 
for  Paul  Caston,  had  led  spies  on  the  track  that 
would  ultimately  have  brought  them  to  the 
stronghold  of  Ossinman  and  Krainsky,  had  not 
their  vigilance  been  frustrated  by  events  that 
followed  quickly,  and  will  be  related  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


FACE    TO    FACE. 

'  False  traitor.     Traitor  to  thy  blood 

Now  art  thou  found  . 

Now  by  the  Gods  who  govern  heaven  above 

Wert  thou  not  weak 

That  word  had  been  thy  last.      .  .' — Dryden. 

THELSTAN,  on  leaving  Astroff,  re- 
turned to  his  friends,  who  were  just 
starting  for  an  entertainment  given 
by  the  Countess  Musky,  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character  ;  music  formed  the  chief 
attraction,  but  dancing  was  included  in  the 
programme.  Pepita  was  dressed  to  perfection, 
in  dark  purple  velvet,  relieved  with  gold  fringes 
and  embroidery  ;  and  she  wore  a  very  small 
gold  lace  cap  with  tassel,  jauntily  placed  at  the 
side  of  her  head.  Her  husband  had  suo-crested 
the  costume,  and  it  met  with  his  approval ;  few 
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could  have  worn  this  dress  becomingly,  but 
Pepita  had  a  type  of  face  and  figure  that  made 
it  peculiarly  suited  to  her  style  of  beauty. 

Pepita's  dark  eye  flashed  with  pride,  for  the 
countess  had  given  her  the  place  of  honour  of 
the  evening ;  she  was  to  sing  the  leading  songs, 
and  join  the  countess  in  a  duet. 

To  blend  her  voice  with  one  of  the  greatest 
singers  of  the  day,  was  an  epoch  in  Pepita's  life 
long  dreamed  of,  and  its  probable  realisation 
this  day  caused  her  an  almost  savage  delight. 

'  You  must  be  calm,  Pepita,  for  a  certain 
amount  of  dignity  is  necessary  to  form  good 
manners,'  said  Malton. 

'  My  dear,  you  do  not  want  me  to  be  dignified 
now  ;  you  shall  see  my  stateliness  when  I  am 
with  the  count.  I  shall  not  condescend  to  speak 
except  in  monosyllables  ;  I  will  make  myself  as 
insipid  and  haughty  as  will  be  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish me,  but  I  will  look  all  vivacity  and 
animation  too,  as  if  everything  interested  me  : 
I  have  learnt  many  lessons,  from  acute  observa- 
tion.' Pepita  turned  to  Athelstan  saying,  'How 
fortunate  ;  you  are  just  in  time  to  go  with  us.' 

'No,  I  am  far  too  weary  to  enjoy  this  trifl- 
ing ;  whilst  its  cheerfulness  contents  you,  whilst 
you  sing  duets  with  the  countess,  I  will  sing 
other  songs  at  home.  Is  Mons  going  with 
you  ? ' 

'  He  is  already  gone.' 
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When  Pepita  entered  the  room  appropriated 
to  the  concert,  after  having  been  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  countess,  she  observed  Mr  Mons 
in  closec  onversation  with  a  thin,  pale-faced 
man ;  his  figure  was  so  attenuated,  and  his 
bearing  denoted  so  much  physical  suffering, 
that  he  seemed  out  of  place  among  a  gathering 
of  people  given  to  merriment  and  gaiety.  He 
looked  so  abjectly  depressed  that  a  cheerful 
ring  of  bright  laughter,  however  low,  must 
have  clashed  harshly  against  a  heart  so  griev- 
ously pained  ;  his  face  called  forth  pity,  but  his 
eye  sparkled  with  an  unnatural  brightness  as  he 
moved  his  hands  rapidly,  to  give  greater  im- 
portance to  words  that  were  uttered  in  a  low 
voice  between  his  thin,  dried-up  lips.  Tobias 
Mons  had  a  glare  of  satisfaction  in  his  eye,  as 
a  wild  animal  might  have,  that  gloated  over 
its  prey  ;  he  had  placed  his  claws  deeply  in 
the  man's  flesh,  and  however  painful  might  be 
the  grip,  or  great  the  strength  used  to  resist 
the  hold,  he  intended  to  secure  the  advantage 
gained,  for  he  now  met  face  to  face  Oscar 
Caston,  over  whom  he  had  power ;  yet  a  debt 
of  gratitude  made  him  respect  his  position, 
and  he  refrained  from  using  it,  unless  forced 
to  do  so. 

Oscar  Caston's  face  changed  in  expression 
as  in  an  undertone  Tobias  Mons  told  him  of 
his  knowledge   of  the  later  circumstances  that 
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had  followed  in  the  history  of  his  second  wife 
and  son. 

■  This  is  an  ill-chosen  time  to  talk  over  such 
matters,'  Oscar  Caston  had  said  ;  '  I  decline  to 
hear  more  on  the  subject.  Come  here  to- 
morrow, and  I  will  give  you  an  hour  in  pri- 
vate. Leave  me  now  to  think  over  what  you 
have  said.' 

1  I  will,  but  if  you  fail  in  your  word  to-mor- 
row— Skopine,'  was  Mons's  reply,  in  undertone. 

1  Has  your  good  fortune  made  you  forget  ? ' 

'  I  forget  nothing.  I  remember  you  would 
not  know  me  when  I  spoke  to  you  in  Lazienki 
Park,  and  you  avoided  me  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St  Basil.      I  will  not  be  foiled  now.' 

'  You  are  right,  I  would  not  know  you  at 
Lazienki  Park,  but  when  did  I  avoid  you  at 
St  Basil's?' 

'  On  a  day  when  the  cathedral  was  crowded 
with  pilgrims.' 

1  I  was  there,  Mons,  but,  on  my  honour,  I 
did  not  see  you.'  Oscar  Caston's  sad  face  even 
admitted  of  change  as  he  said,  with  nervous 
excitement,  '  Were  you  alone,  or  was  he  with 
you  ? ' 

1  Athelstan  Caston  was  with  me  —  your 
son.' 

'  Come  to-morrow,  without  fail,'  said  Oscar 
Caston,  and  he  turned  away  from  Mons,  and 
left  the  concert-room,  to  seek  quietude  in  the 
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room  that  had  been  appropriated  to  his  use  by 
the  Countess  Musky  during  his  visit,  but,  alas  ! 
to-day  it  was  in  requisition — refreshments  were 
served  there. 

He  entered  it,  feebly  leaning  on  his  stick  for 
support.  At  the  moment,  the  countess  was  in 
conversation  with  her  old  friend  Herr  Rimboff  ; 
they  were  the  only  two  people  in  the  room. 

Oscar  Caston  was  troubled  with  painful 
thoughts,  but  he  saw  no  hope  of  gaining  the 
seclusion  he  desired  ;  he  drank  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  the 
countess  rose,  and,  speaking  in  Russ,  said, — 

'  You  must  look  more  cheerful,  my  dear 
friend  Oscar  ;  cheerfulness  is  a  quality  that 
sweetens  life,  and  some  say  prolongs  it' 

I  I  would  have  both,  but  I  am  afraid  there  is 
no  more  cheerfulness  in  store  for  me,  unless  it 
comes  now,  whilst  I  am  under  the  sunlight  of 
your  presence,'  replied  Oscar  Caston,  with  a 
weak  attempt  at  a  smile.  '  Though  wealth  has 
been  my  portion  in  this  world,  my  life  has 
been  touched  with  so  many  disappointments 
that  my  normal  condition  is  as  you  see.' 

'  Our  neighbours'  lives  generally  look  happier 
than  our  own.  I  have  yet  a  pleasure  in  store 
for  you.  I  will  introduce  you  to  Herr  Rimboff; 
you  long  ago  desired  it,  but  never  has  the 
opportunity  offered  until  now.' 

I I  shall  be  delighted  to  make  his  acquaint- 
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ance.  Herr  RimbofFs  writings  have  been  a 
source  of  amusement  and  pleasure  to  me.' 

At  this  moment  Pepita  and  Count  Musky- 
entered  the  room,  and  with  a  gay  laugh  Pepita 
said, — 

'  If  we  follow  the  programme,  we  should  sing 
now,  and  I  am  here,  as  we  appointed,  to  remind 
you,  dear  countess.' 

1  I  am  ready,  Pepita,'  said  Countess  Musky  ; 
and  turning  to  Oscar  Caston,  said,  '  Pardon 
the  interruption  ; '  then  she  introduced  her  old 
friends  to  each  other,  and  after  a  few  com- 
mon-place remarks  of  little  interest,  left  with 
her  husband  and  Pepita  for  the  concert-room. 

It  was  a  great  trial  to  Oscar  Caston  in  his 
weak  condition  to  find  he  was  face  to  face  with 
the  man  whom  he  had  resolved  to  trace  even 
to  his  death. 

A  scowl,  that  made  Oscar  Caston's  face  more 
painful  to  look  upon,  as  well  as  the  voice, 
brought  Rimboff  to  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
now  in  the  presence  of  his  greatest  enemy  ;  and 
for  the  first  time  he  discovered  the  fact  that  the 
voice  that  had  called  him  '  Krainsky  '  the  even- 
ing that  Nief  was  murdered,  belonged  to  Oscar 
Caston. 

Rimboff  waited  for  Oscar  to  address  him  ; 
time  might  have  obliterated  the  resemblance 
to  the  Krainsky  of  the  old  days,  and  no  recog- 
nition might  follow. 
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The  scowl  on  Oscar's  face  grew  more  evil  as 
thought  succeeded  thought.  Rimboff  moved 
towards  the  door,  his  object  being  to  shut  it. 
Oscar,  weak  though  he  was,  now  used  more 
agility  than  he  had  shown  for  many  months  ; 
he  rushed  to  the  door,  exclaiming, — 

'  You  villain,  to  personate  Rimboff;  you  shall 
not  evade  me ! ' 

'  I  prefer  to  speak  with  the  door  closed,'  said 
Rimboff,  who  shut  and  placed  his  back  firmly 
against  it.  '  Now,  Oscar,  I  give  you  five 
minutes  to  decide  if  it  is  to  be  a  struggle,  life 
for  life.  We  are  unevenly  matched  :  you  look 
as  if  your  course  was  nearly  run  ;  I  could  finish 
it  by  a  blow ;  I  am  in  full  power,  and  your 
arm  would  be  weak  against  mine ;  such  is  our 
physical  condition  if  pitted  against  each  other. 
Now  for  our  moral  position.  You  have  been 
hounding  me  for  years ;  you  have  kept  up  a 
constant  cry  that  many  of  the  evils  that  threat- 
ened the  State  proceeded  from  me.  I  forgive 
you.  I  saved  your  life,  and  you  have  forgotten 
your  debt  of  gratitude  to  me  ;  but  I  hold  you 
to  your  promise.  Five  minutes  must  decide 
our  course  ;  you  shall  choose  what  that  shall  be. 
I  am  Rimboff.     You  understand  me,  Oscar  ?  ' 

1  I  denounce  you,  Krainsky,  to  the  world ! ' 

'  Think  again.  I  give  you  five  minutes,  then 
I  turn  upon  you  as  an  accomplice  in  Nief's 
murder.' 

VOL.  III.  s 
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'  I  had  forgotten  all  the  horrors  of  that  night. 
I  owe  you  a  debt.  I  promised  to  save  you  at 
any  risk.  Krainsky,  I  despise  you  ;  but  I  will 
be  true  to  my  word.  In  thirty-six  hours,  unless 
you  leave  this  country,  you  are  a  lost  man.  I 
had  forgotten  all  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owed 
you,  in  the  revenge  I  would  work  upon  you  for 
robbing  me  of  my  son.  He  has  joined  your 
deluded  faction  ;  help  me  to  find  him.' 

'  I  am  Rimboff.  Of  what  faction  do  you 
speak  ? ' 

Oscar  Caston  looked  long  in  Rimboff's  face. 
He  was  trying  to  read  its  lines.  It  was  not  a 
wicked  face — no  hardness,  no  moroseness,  no 
cunning  lurked  in  it ;  it  was  a  face  to  be  trusted, 
it  looked  so  open  and  honest,  so  mild  and 
thoughtful. 

1  I  will  befriend  you,'  said  Oscar.  '  Know 
that  in  thirty-six  hours  I  have  the  power  to 
deliver  you  into  the  hands  of  the  law.  I  cannot 
draw  back.  I  have  followed  you,  dodging  you 
by  many  means  ;  the  detectives  are  well  upon 
your  track  ;  I  am  one.  I  have  means  at  hand 
to  arrest  you  ;  if  you  slip  through  my  fingers,  I 
cannot  help  it.  There  is  your  chance  ;  take  or 
refuse  it.      I  cannot  draw  back.' 

1  A  dying  man  is  in  my  house.  I  would  die 
rather  than  leave  him  at  this  moment.  Now, 
Oscar,  as  I  am  Rimboff,  who  can  touch  me  ? 
What  are  Rimboff's  sins  ?     Listen,  I   am  safe  ; 
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come  to  my  house  to-morrow ;  that  is  within 
the  time  you  allow  me,  and  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion will  suffice  to  make  our  positions  secure. 
We  perfectly  understand  each  other.  I  remain 
Rimboff,  and  we  have  never  met  before  this 
night.' 

Rimboff  opened  the  door,  and  with  the  tone 
of  a  man  quite  at  his  ease  returned  to  the 
concert-room,  and  moved  affably  among  the 
company.  Still  there  was  a  strong  sensation 
of  distrust  in  his  present  security.  Oscar 
Caston  acknowledged  he  was  a  spy  and  detec- 
tive, where  then  was  his  safety?  In  fearless- 
ness and  caution. 


CHAPTER     XV. 


TOO     LATE. 


1  We  have  lost  him ;  he  is  gone  ; 
We  know  him  now.         .         .         .' 

1  But  oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! ' 

Tennyson. 

SOFT  breeze  was  stealing  over  the 
water;  the  limestone  rocks, and  moun- 
tains that  shelter  Yalta  from  the  rude 
north  winds,  were  flushing  with  the 
red  glow  of  sunset  that  tinged  the  calm  sea  with 
its  faint  rays.  The  soothing,  drowsy  hum  of 
the  bee,  as  he  toiled  on  with  his  day's  load,  yet 
gathering  more,  and  the  louder  sound  of  the 
sea-bird,  the  mixed  fragrance  of  the  rose  and 
mignonette,  the  myrtle  and  the  jasmine,  com- 
bined to  excite  the  mind  with  that  deep  sensa- 
tion of  thankfulness  that  sometimes  comes  to 
us  as  a  voluntary  offering  of  gratitude  that  we 
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are  capable  of  appreciating  such  glorious  beau- 
ties. There  exist  some  in  whose  constitution 
no  such  feelings  are  awakened,  no  picture  from 
Nature's  huge  portfolio  opened  before  them  of 
sunset,  cloud,  or  tempest,  move  them  further 
than  to  feel  the  warmth,  gloom,  or  terror ;  they 
lose  the  beauty  in  all.  There  are  many  who 
are  neither  poets  nor  artists,  but  in  Astroff  and 
Athelstan  we  find  both.  In  the  shade  given 
by  the  far-spreading  boughs  of  a  full-leaved  tree 
that  grew  in  the  garden  of  Astroff's  villa,  and 
with  the  surroundings  of  sea,  mountain,  and 
luxuriant  foliage,  are  the  poet  and  the  artist. 

Astroff  reclining  on  pillows  in  a  hammock 
suspended  from  the  tree,  and  about  three  feet 
from  the  sward  ;  beside  him  sat  Athelstan,  with 
his  easel  before  him  ;  the  best  light  of  the  day 
was  gone,  and  his  brush  was  idle. 

'  Whilst  I  have  watched  you  painting,  I  have 
often  thought  over  your  employment.  What  a 
sedative  it  must  be  to  your  mind.  You  dwell 
on  a  certain  subject,  and  work  it  out,  so  many 
square  inches  until  it  is  finished.  You  have  no 
room  to  fly  off  to  by-lanes,  and  lose  yourself  in 
labyrinths.' 

'  When  I  feel  disposed  to  do  that  I  begin 
another  picture,  just  as  you,  in  writing,  begin 
another  chapter — and  I  have  a  great  many  such 
by-ways.' 

1  So  have  I  many  unfinished  chapters.    When 
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I  look  forward,  I  am  alarmed  to  see  how  much 
I  have  yet  to  do,  how  little  I  have  done — it  will 
never  be  done  now.' 

'  Astroff,  you  promised  me  not  to  despair  of 
recovery  ;  it  is  July,  and  the  days  are  long,  and 
you  tire  with  heat  and  talking — rest  awhile.' 

'  Were  you  at  Countess  Musky's  concert  last 
evening  ?' 

'No;  after  I  left  you,  I  read  your  last  pam- 
phlet. I  agree  with  the  sentiments.  Take  rest 
now  and  cease  talking.' 

'  My  time  is  too  short  to  rest.  You  must 
have  thought  it  strange  in  me  to  have  asked 
you  to  leave  me  yesterday,  and  now  ask  you  to 
return  so  soon.  Circumstances  have  occurred 
that  have  made  your  visit  here  possible.  I  have 
taken  my  last  farewell  of  my  dearest  friend  ;  that 
effort  has  tried  my  strength.  Another  trial  is 
yet  pending,  one  I  have  dreaded,  yet  hoped  for. 
Will  you  be  present  at  this  interview  ?  I  should 
like  it  to  take  place  here.  Have  you  brought  the 
packet  I  gave  you  yesterday  ? ' 

1  I  will  be  present,  and  I  have  brought  the 
packet.'  Athelstan  was  about  to  take  it  from 
his  pocket. 

'  Keep  it.  After  my  death  give  it  to  Oscar 
Caston.' 

■  Shall  I  see  Oscar  Caston  here  ?  '  said  Athel- 
stan eagerly  ? 

'  It    is    my   wish   that   you   should.'     Astroff 
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closed  his  eyes,  as  though  suffering  from  ex- 
haustion.    '  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  him.' 

1  When  do  you  expect  him  ?  Astroff,  you  are 
not  fit  to  go  through  any  excitement.' 

4  I  am  not,  but  it  is  a  duty — I  must.  I  ex- 
pect him  this  evening.' 

A  servant  brought  wine  and  fruit  and  cream, 
and  placed  them  on  the  table  that  stood  under 
the  tree. 

'  I  will  change  my  position,  Alexis  ;  the  ham- 
mock that  hangs  between  the  trees  will  suit  me 
better  than  this.  I  wish  to  see  the  sunset,'  said 
Astroff  to  the  servant. 

Alexis  placed  Astroff  as  he  desired,  and  re- 
marked to  himself  that  his  master  was  becom- 
ing weaker. 

1  Athelstan,'  said  Astroff,  '  when  you  are  in 
my  position,  watching  the  sunset  for  the  last 
time,  you  may  feel  as  awe-struck  as  I  do.  See, 
it  is  dipping  gradually,  and  growing  larger  and 
deeper  in  colour ;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  it 
will  be  hidden,  the  brightest  colours  will  die  out, 
and  all  will  be  grey  and  chilly.  Watch  with  me, 
Athelstan,  and  after  it  has  all  died  away  I  will 
talk  ;  I  have  much  to  tell  you.  The  Spaniards 
say,  "A  wise  man  changes  his  mind,  a  fool 
never  ; "  thus  I  may  be  a  wise  man  ;  I  must 
change  my  mind  for  the  love  I  bear  you.  Life 
is  so  baffled  by  complications,  errors,  and 
changes  that  its  direct  current  is  frustrated  by 
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chance  deeds  that  check  it,  or  throw  it  back  in 
broken  channels  that  defeat  our  supreme  object, 
and  render  life  a  failure.  Mine  has  met  such  a 
failure  this  day  ;  therefore  I  change  my  mind, 
and  tell  you  my  secret.  See  how  brilliant  the 
colour  is  growing-  on  sea  and  mountain.' 

'  It  is,  Astroff;  but,  see,  you  leave  the  fruit 
and  wine  untasted.' 

'  Presently,  thanks  ;  I  am  thinking  of  all  the 
mystery  that  surrounds  the  Creator  of  that 
brilliant  orb  ;  our  life  emanates  from  Him  ;  we 
are  in  close  contact  with  Him.  Are  we  in 
closer  contact  with  Him  in  death  than  in  life  ? 
Athelstan,  before  that  sun  rises  to-morrow  I 
may  know;  watch  with  me  in  silence.' 

Athelstan  had  never  heard  Astroff  talk  in  this 
strain  ;  he  saw  he  was  very  ill  and  worn,  and, 
possibly,  he  felt  his  life  ebbing  away. 

The  intense  brilliancy  of  the  sunset  increased, 
bright  hues  pervaded  the  land  and  heavens  ;  the 
phenomenal  depth  of  redness  and  the  length  of 
time  it  lasted,  made  more  people  admire  and 
wonder  besides  Astroff  and  Athelstan  ;  but  in 
time  it  died  out,  and  the  grey  shade  came  in  its 
place,  and  the  air  became  cooler.  Yet  still 
Astroff  remained  in  his  hammock  ;  he  shivered, 
and  asked  for  wine.  Athelstan  left  him  to  fetch 
it  from  the  table  under  the  tree  ;  when  he  re- 
turned, he  was  surprised  at  the  strange  expres- 
sion in  Astroff's  face — he  was  half  raised  in  his 
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"hammock.  Athelstan  looked  in  the  direction 
that  AstrofFs  gaze  was  fixed.  An  old  man,  bent 
and  leaning  on  his  stick,  was  coming  towards 
them  ;  an  involuntary  expression  escaped 
Astroff— 

'  Have  I  caused  this  ?     My  father,  our  father.' 

The  gaze  relaxed,  the  hammock  swung,  and 
Astroff  fell  back  fainting. 

Athelstan  tried  to  give  him  wine,  but  it  was 
useless.  '  Is  it  a  faint?'  came  to  Athelstan's 
mind  ;  '  in  any  case,  help  must  be  had  instantly.' 
The  old  man  was  still  making  his  way  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  same  face,  but  older ;  the 
same  tall  figure,  more  bent,  that  Athelstan  re- 
cognised as  having  seen  in  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Basil.  Athelstan  was  about  to  address  him,  but 
the  old  man  looked  anxiously  at  him  as  hesaid, — 

1 1  am  thankful  my  journey  is  not  fruitless ; 
Paul,  I  forgive  you  ;  you  stand  off  from  me  ! 
Oh,  Paul !  I  have  sought  you  for  many  years, 
and  you  welcome  me  thus  ? ' 

1  I  am  not  Paul  ;  and  my  friend  Astroff  is  ill  ; 
I  must  fetch  help.  Shall  I  leave  you  with  him 
while  I  go  ?  ' 

Athelstan  had  no  thought  but  for  the  needed 
assistance  for  his  fainting  friend. 

'Astroff,  did  you  say?  Is  he  the  invalid 
lying  here  ?  Are  you  not  Paul  ?  You  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  me.' 

1  Astroff  is    ill,  very  ill  ;    I    must  not  delay. 
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He  is  in  a  dead  faint.      I  am  Athelstan  Caston, 
I  am  not  Paul  ;  but,  see,  I  must  summon  aid.' 

The  sun  had  set  four  hours  when  Athelstan 
handed  Oscar  Caston  the  sealed  packet.  He 
was  looking  steadfastly  on  a  Greek  cross  he 
held,  and  from  which  he  had  taken  a  thin  roll 
of  paper  closely  written  upon.  Tears  were  in 
the  old  man's  eyes  ;  in  a  broken  voice  he  said, — 

1  Have  you  seen  this  before  ? ' 

'  On  Astroff's  neck,  often.' 

1  Did  you  know  Astroff  under  the  name  of 
Ossinman  ?  ' 

'  Never  ;  I  have  known  him  two  years  under 
the  name  of  Astroff.' 

'  He  was  neither  Astroff  nor  Ossinman  ;  he 
was  my  son,  my  misguided  son  Paul.  Sit  down 
with  me.  Do  you  know  the  contents  of  these 
papers,  or  of  this  paper  that  was  in  the  cross  ?  ' 

1  No,  I  know  nothing  ;  my  deepest  sympathy 
is  with  you.     This  is  indeed  a  painful  moment/ 

1  Ah !  Too  late  is  a  word  that  has  been 
spoken  many  times  with  pain.  You  say  he 
recognised  me  ? ' 

'  His  words  were  my  father — our  father.' 

Oscar  Caston  looked  on  Athelstan  with  the 
interest  of  an  old  man  left  alone  in  the  world, 
who  wished  to  find  a  companion  congenial  to 
him.  In  a  trembling  voice,  caused  by  the 
agitation  of  grief  and  disappointment,  he  said, — 
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'  I  mistook  you  for  Paul ;  that  has  a  great 
influence  in  assisting  me  to  right  conclusions, 
but  this  bitter  moment,  and  all  it  entails  on  me, 
must  be  overcome  before  I  consider  what  may 
be  possible  in  a  matter  filled  with  complications. 
I  will  read  these  papers  ;  they  may  be  some 
guide  to  me  in  my  difficulties.' 

Whilst  Oscar  Caston  read  the  papers,  Athel- 
stan  waited  with  the  anxiety  that  is  felt  when 
an  engrossing  question  cannot  be  broached, 
yet  is  absorbing  the  mind  in  its  intensity.  His 
deepest  interest  in  Oscar  Caston  was  to  gain 
information  about  his  dauehter. 

Oscar's  countenance  darkened  and  became 
paler  as  he  read  one  document  after  another. 
At  last  he  came  to  his  son's  letter.  This 
touched  him,  by  appealing  so  forcibly  to  his 
feelings  as  a  parent,  that  Oscar  had  to  use  all 
the  caution  he  could  command  to  restrain  him- 
self from  acting  as  it  directed  towards  Athel- 
stan.  When  he  finished  the  letter  he  remained 
silent  for  a  few  minutes.  He  gathered  the 
papers  together  saying, — 

■  I  find  you  have  been  Paul's  beloved  friend ; 
I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  him ;  to- 
morrow we  have  many  sad  duties,  let  us  pre- 
pare for  them.' 

'  To  have  known  Paul  is  equivalent  to  saying 
he  was  beloved.  We  were  sincere  friends,  and 
had  I   known  he  was  your  son,  I  would  have 
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asked  him  a  question  that  has  long  been  my 
interest  in  life  to  have  answered.  Where  is 
your  daughter  Vera  ?  ' 

'  Ask  me  any  question  but  that ;  her  name 
never  passes  my  lips.     Good-night.' 

Athelstan  sat  in  utter  confusion  of  thought 
after  Oscar  Caston  had  left  him.  The  Countess 
Musky  had  given  him  a  similar  answer  when 
he  had  ventured  to  ask  the  same  question  of 
her.  His  resemblance  to  Paul  might  assist 
him  to  gain  his  birthright,  but  how  worthless  a 
gain,  if  he  found  that  Vera  was  his  sister. 

The  daylight  was  gleaming  faintly  in  the 
room  before  Athelstan  felt  he  needed  rest. 
Oscar  Caston,  too,  was  awake  till  dawn  ;  he 
re-read  the  documents,  amongst  which  were 
the  copy  of  certificate  of  his  own  marriage, 
and  of  Athelstan's  birth,  Paul's  will,  and  the 
letter,  that  had  stirred  feelings  within  him,  that 
were  of  more  weight  than  all  the  threats  and 
law-notices  that  had  been  showered  upon  him 
by  Tobias  Mons  to  induce  him  to  recognise 
the  claim  put  forward  by  his  son  Athelstan. 
He  hung  the  cross  round  his  neck — it  had  been 
his  gift  to  Paul's  mother — and  the  paper  it  con- 
tained of  identification,  stated  the  date  Paul  left 
his  home,  the  date  he  joined  the  reformers,  the 
particulars  of  his  discoveries  of  his  father's 
second  marriage,  and  existence  of  a  younger 
brother. 


CHAPTER     XVI. 


A      CALAMITY. 


Faults  in  this  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain 
And  these  reciprocally  those  again.' — Cowper. 

'  Oh,  forgive  me  my  sins  ; 
He  that  dies  pays  all  debts.' — Tempest. 

HE  dark  hour  was  returning  to  Lady 
Clara — all  the  misery  of  her  memory, 
her  deception,  the  wickedness  of  her 
actions,  fired  her  brain  with  a  burn- 
ing heat  that  she  trembled  under.  She  had 
become  gloomy,  her  restlessness  caused  her  to 
wander  long  distances  among  the  beauties  of 
Ischia ;  but  while  she  roved  a  blighted  mind 
was  with  her.  She  often  could  not  control  her 
thoughts,  they  pictured  to  her  delusions  that 
made  her  a  coward,  and  she  walked  far  in  the 
hope  of  dispersing  them  ;  she  avoided  rest  and 
quietness,  for  she  dreaded  to  ponder  over  the 
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past.  The  fearful  disease,  melancholia,  had 
laid  its  heavy  weight  upon  her,  and  her  gloom 
made  her  wish  to  be  resting  in  the  grave — her 
life's  work  ended. 

Energy  was  wanting,  that  energy  that  makes 
the  best  of  talents,  circumstances,  and  oppor- 
tunities ;  and  in  Lady  Clara's  misery  she  lost 
all  hope,  and  set  her  face  against  all  means  that 
are  cheering,  elevating,  and  consoling. 

Father  Cleon  was  her  chief  friend,  and  he 
used  his  influence  over  her  to  advantage  for 
some  time,  but  in  the  end  he  failed  to  work  the 
good  that  he  desired. 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  July,  the  Mediter- 
ranean sparkled  under  the  sun,  a  day  to  bring 
happiness  with  it  to  the  healthy,  but  it  was  far 
too  bright  for  Lady  Clara,  for  she  had  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  her  last.  She  rose 
early,  and  called  Hephzibah  to  her  in  a  per 
emptory  manner,  and,  with  an  assumed  air  of 
dignity,  told  her  to  take  a  parcel  immediately 
to  the  governor  of  the  prison  at  Procida,  who 
was  her  friend,  as  this  was  too  important  a 
commission  to  be  entrusted  to  anyone  else. 

1  A  parcel  to  Procida  !  Sail  to  Procida ! ' 
exclaimed  Hephzibah. 

'  I  have  told  you,  and  expect  obedience.' 

There  was  something  in  Lady  Clara's  tone 
that  prevented  Hephzibah  answering  her  further 
than, — 
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1  As  the  parcel  is  important,  I  will  take  it  if 
Stannie  consents  to  go  with  me,  or  Father Cleon.' 

'  Both  are  going  with  you,  Heffie ;  come  to 
me,  my  child;   I  spoke  sharply  to  you.' 

'  You  often  do ;  but  you  are  not  well.  I 
think  nothing  of  it,  dear  mother.' 

'  One  kiss,  Heffie  ;  now  prepare  to  start.  I 
have  sent  word  to  Father  Cleon  and  Stannie, 
and  Beppo  will  have  had  the  boat  ready  long  ago.' 

'  What  can  be  in  the  parcel,  dear  mother, 
and  where  is  it,  and  why  so  early  ?  ' 

■  Ask  no  questions,  Heffie,  but  go.' 

'  But  the  parcel,  dear  mother ;  I  have  no 
parcel.' 

'  Ah !  I  had  forgotten.  I — well  it  will  be 
ready  when  you  are.' 

Lady  Clara  waited  until  Hephzibah  left  the 
room,  then  she  wrote  her  friend's  address  on  a 
label,  put  what  appeared  to  be  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief in  a  sheet  of  paper,  sealed  it,  and 
attached  the  label. 

Father  Cleon  did  not  like  the  strangeness  of 
this  errand.  The  fitful  ways  of  Lady  Clara 
had  been  noticed  by  him,  so  he  remained  to 
watch  her,  and  try  to  raise  her  from  her  me- 
lancholy mood.  He  put  his  project  into  action, 
and  sat  with  Lady  Clara,  whose  nervous 
anxiety  seemed  to  make  it  difficult  for  her 
to  compose  the  letter  she  was  writing.  With 
grief  he  saw  her  tear  in  shreds  sheet  after  sheet, 
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and  yet  she  did  not  ask  his  advice  or  speak  to 
him  on  the  subject. 

'  You  are  writing  against  your  humour, 
divert  your  mind  awhile  and  return  to  it  again, 
and  your  thoughts  will  run  afresh,  and  with 
greater  ease.' 

Lady  Clara  clasped  her  head  with  both  hands, 
as  she  said, — 

'  Oh,  Father  Cleon  !  I  have  already  too  many 
thoughts — they  distract  me.' 

There  was  a  wildness  in  Lady  Clara's  manner, 
and  Father  Cleon  feared  that  the  confusion  in 
her  mind  showed  that  her  mental  weakness  was 
increasing. 

'  Confide  in  me  ;  your  burden  told,  shared  by 
me,  will  be  lightened.' 

'  You  will  know  it  soon  enough,  and  then  it 
will  be  past  lightening.' 

1 A  walk  by  the  sea-shore  will  dispel  this 
trouble.  Hume  tells  us,  "  A  propensity  to  hope 
and  joy  is  real  riches;"  one  to  fear  and  sorrow 
real  poverty  ;  throw  off  your  gloom,  and  appre- 
ciate all  that  is  beautiful,  in  common  with  your 
fellows.  We  shall  meet  many  friends  at  this 
hour — come.' 

'Friends!  I  wish  to  avoid  friends.  I  must 
finish  my  letter  before  post  time,  at  any  cost.' 
Lady  Clara  paused,  then  looked  on  Father 
Cleon  with  a  disdainful  air,  as  she  continued, — 
*  Why    are  you    not  with    Heme  ?     Did  I   not 
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ask  you  to  accompany  her  ?  I  am  too  much 
engaged  with  necessary  writing  to  walk  out ; 
you  can  go  without  me  ;   I  wish  to  be  alone.' 

Father  Cleon  made  no  reply.  He  had  seen 
many  different  dispositions  in  his  long  inter- 
course with  the  world,  and  in  such  a  case  as 
Lady  Clara's  he  knew  the  value  of  silence — it 
was  as  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  ;  but  he  had  no 
intention  of  leaving  her.  He  took  a  book  from 
the  table,  and  sat  down  to  read  it.  Thus  Lady 
Clara  saw  his  determination,  and  she  wrote  a 
short  letter,  and,  as  though  she  were  desper- 
ate, folded  it  without  reading  the  contents, 
addressed  and  sealed  it,  and  turning  to  Father 
Cleon  said, — J  This  letter  is  so  important, 
please  post  it  yourself.' 

1  If  you  will  come  with  me,'  replied  Father 
Cleon. 

'  Father  Cleon,  you  are  watching  me  ;  but  I 
will  do  it — I  must  do  it ! '  said  Lady  Clara  wildly. 

'  Do  you  mean  you  must  post  that  letter  ? ' 
said  Father  Cleon,  very  calmly. 

1  Yes,  and  something  more  ;  I  will  not  even 
tell  you,  but  I  must  do  it.' 

Father  Cleon  went  towards  Lady  Clara ;  he 
took  her  gently  by  the  hand,  saying,  '  At  all  times 
you  have  desired  to  please  me,  do  so  now.  If 
what  you  contemplate  doing  is  not  holy,  is  not 
just  to  yourself  and  neighbour,  think  no  more 
of  the  deed — forget  it.' 

VOL.   III.  T 
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Lady  Clara  looked  subdued  the  tears,  came 
to  her  eyes  as  she  said, — 

'  I  know  why  you  are  with  me  ;  you  have 
always  read  my  thoughts.  Do  not  leave  me  ;  let 
the  servant  post  my  letter.  I  will  listen  to  you  ; 
please  read  ;  I  will  try  to  forget  my  wicked  pur- 
pose or  put  it  off  until  to-morrow — do  not  leave 
me.' 

Father  Cleon  read  one  of  his  good  books, 
which  he  thought  would  calm  Lady  Clara. 
Suddenly  she  stopped  him.  She  had  been 
in  a  half-dozing  state,  reclining  in  a  large  chair  ; 
she  rose  abruptly,  and  putting  a  small  phial  on 
the  floor,  crushed  it  under  the  high  heel  of  her 
boot.  A  strong  bitter  smell  pervaded  the  room 
after  this  act. 

'  I  have  pleased  you  now,  dear  Father  Cleon, 
and  I  will  try  never  to  do  it.' 

Father  Cleon  said  a  few  appropriate  and 
soothing  words  to  his  suffering  friend,  who 
again  reclined  back  in  her  chair. 

Time  passed  on,  Father  Cleon  commenced 
reading  again,  and  as  Lady  Clara  listened,  a 
trembling  movement  came  over  her  that  grew 
stronger,  and  her  mental  and  nervous  organisa- 
tion made  her  conscious  that  something  was 
occurring  that  was  unusual,  but  no  terror  came 
with  it.  Father  Cleon  too  was  sensible  of  this 
movement,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  terror- 
stricken,  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  panic  ;  whilst 
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Lady  Clara,  with  perfect  sang  froid,  said, — 
1  This  is  an  earthquake  ;  let  us  leave  the  house  ; 
do  you  hear  the  rumbling  noise  ? ' 

The  oscillation  continued  ;  loud  cracks  and 
creaks ;  windows  breaking ;  all  furniture  that 
could  roll  rolled  over,  all  that  could  fall  fell 
down  ;  the  bells  swung  and  rang  wildly  ;  the 
rocking  increased,  and  as  a  house  built  of  a  pack 
of  cards,  one  floor  fell  upon  another,  until  the 
final  crash  came,  which  carried  Lady  Clara  and 
Father  Cleon  still  down  lower  and  lower,  until 
at  last  they  were  buried  in  the  debj'is,  lifeless, 
mangled  corpses  !  Oh,  it  was  a  fearful,  horrible 
calamity  !  too  awful  for  description  ! 

All  the  beauty  of  Casamicciolo  was  no  more, 
a  few  seconds  turned  it  into  ruin,  rendered  the 
people  panic-stricken  ;  the  very  air  became  filled 
with  lamentations  and  cries  of  the  excited  people 
who  had  some  friend  dead  or  dying,  some  to  be 
rescued,  some  to  be  succoured. 

Heffie  and  Stannie  found  their  journey  fruit- 
less, the  officer  to  whom  the  packet  had  been 
sent  had  left  some  months  ago,  and  as  Lady 
Clara  seemed  to  attach  so  much  importance  to 
this  packet,  they  determined  to  return  with  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  As  they  were  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  Ischia,  Heffie  felt  a  strange  shivering 
movement  in  the  boat  ;  the  sea  became  in  a 
confused  state,  as  if  contrary  forces  were  lashing 
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it,  and  as  she  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  Ischia,  she 
saw  for  some  seconds  a  cloud  of  dust,  then  all 
was  quiet. 

'  What  is  that  ?  —  look  through  your  glass, 
Stannie — a  cloud  of  dust,  and  now  it  is  gone  ; 
I  never  saw  anything  like  it  before.' 

Stannie  brought  his  glass  in  focus. 

1 1  see  nothing  now.' 

Before  they  reached  the  shore  they  heard 
tidings  of  the  earthquake  from  people  who  had 
taken  boats  as  a  refuge,  and  they  were  recom- 
mended not  to  land. 

'  We  must  land.  Dear  mother  will  be  so 
frightened  if  we  do  not  return  in  time,  and 
she  is  never  to  have  any  anxiety.' 

'  Still  if  it  is  not  safe,  Heffie.  Stop  in  the  boat, 
and  I  will  go,  and  return  as  quickly  as  possible/ 

1  Then  I  shall  be  anxious  ;  no,  we  will  go 
together.' 

The  scene  at  Casamicciola  was  one  of  wild 
confusion ;  ladies  moaning  and  fainting  with 
fright,  men  helpless  and  looking  extremely  pale, 
some  white  to  the  lips  with  fear.  Everywhere 
the  streets  were  covered  with  the  ddbris  of  the 
fallen  houses  which  now  were  the  tombs  of  their 
possessors,  who  with  furniture  and  their  house- 
hold gods  massed  together,  prevented  either 
ingress  or  egress. 

1  How  shall  we  find  our  way?'  said  Heffie, 
trembling  on   Stannie's  arm.       '  We  must  go, 
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and  yet  it  is  not  safe,'  and  the  girl  clung  tightly 
to  her  companion  as  at  their  very  feet  a  totter- 
ing mass  fell  with  a  loud  crash. 

4  This  is  folly ;  let  us  go  to  an  open  space, 
free  from  buildings.  See,  everyone  is  hurrying 
away,  and  we  are  going  into  the  very  midst  of 
danger.' 

1  We  may  be  near  home,  Stannie,  and  mother 
waiting  anxiously.' 

1  We  shall  doubtless  meet  her  and  Father 
Cleon  somewhere  away  from  the  buildings ; 
only  an  idiot  would  come  here.  I  will  not  allow 
you  to  go  one  step  further  among  these  ruins  ; 
who  knows  how  soon  we  may  be  killed  ?  What 
kind  of  home  do  you  expect  Maisonette  is  now  ? 
Probably  not  a  room  entire.  Heffie,  we  must 
go  away  from  all  this  danger.' 

*  Mother  may  be  killed ;  oh,  Stannie,  what 
are  we  to  do  ? ' 

1  Trust  to  me,  dearest.  See,  Beppo  was 
right,  we  should  have  remained  on  the  water. 
I  will  take  you  to  the  boat  again  ;  however  bad 
it  is,  it  will  be  better  than  here  among  these 
people  wild  with  terror.  There  may  be  another 
shock;  look,  the  people  are  half-stupefied.  If 
you  are  safe  on  the  sea,  I  shall  be  happy  about 
you.' 

Stannie  had  turned,  and  was  walking  quickly 
toward  the  sea,  Heffie  still  nervously  clinging 
to  his  arm. 
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'  You  must  not  leave  me.  What  shall  we  do  ? ' 
4  Be  brave,  Heffie  ;  you  are  always  brave 
and — '  Stannie  left  off  abruptly.  Before  him 
was  Heffie's  pet  dog,  looking  as  wildly  frightened 
as  the  human  beings  who  were  hurrying  away 
from  ruin  and  desolation,  suffering  in  mind, 
body,  and  estate. 

'  Francesca,  dear  Francesca,'  said  Heffie,  and 
the  dog  rushed  to  her.  '  This  promises  well  ; 
if  Francesca  is  safe,  dear  mother  and  Father 
Cleon  may  be.' 

But  no.  Francesca  had  left  the  Maisonette 
early  with  the  maid  Marie  ;  the  simple  fact  of 
Marie  loitering  after  having  posted  Lady  Clara's 
letter  saved  her  and  Francesca  from  being  buried 
in  the  ruined  Maisonette.  Marie  was  near  her 
charge,  but  hidden  from  Heffie  ;  when,  however, 
she  did  come  in  sight,  the  joy  between  mistress 
and  maid  was  mutual. 

1  Oh,  Marie,  what  have  you  to  tell  us  ?  ' 
Marie,  sobbing  between  each  word,  said, — 
1  The  Maisonette  is  all  down  ;  we  four  only 
are  left  alive.  Indeed  it  is  true.  I  was  on  that 
esplanade.  Ah  !  it  was  dreadful ;  but  I  came 
to  find  you,  and  Beppo  is  in  the  boat ;  he  says 
it  is  safer  there.  I  am  going ;  are  not  you  ? 
We  can  make  the  cabin,  small  as  it  is,  quite 
comfortable.' 

'  Go,  Heffie  ;  if  you  love  me,  go,'  said  Stannie. 
So  Heffie,  Francesca,  and  Marie  went  to  the 
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boat,  and  Stannie  made  another  effort  to  learn 
tidings  of  Lady  Clara. 

Every  kind  of  impromptu  tent  was  being 
converted  into  use,  bedding  and  blankets  were 
being  carried  about  and  arranged  in  the  open 
spaces,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  wan- 
dering backwards  and  forwards  distracted  with 
grief — all  told  Stannie  how  hopeless  was  his 
search  for  Lady  Clara  and  Father  Cleon.  He 
managed  to  get  to  the  Maisonette  at  the  risk  of 
life  and  limb.  From  some  houses  the  sick  and 
maimed  were  being  brought  down  ladders  and 
damaged  staircases,  but  the  Maisonette  had  no 
staircase  left,  no  room  entire  ;  it  was  a  tomb. 
Stannie  found  it  was  useless  to  search  further. 
Having  no  good  news,  he  did  not  return  to  the 
boat  at  once. 

Several  sad  days  passed.  Heffie  would  not 
leave  until  something  certain  was  heard  of  her 
mother.  The  air  became  filled  with  the  odour 
of  phenic  acid.  The  soldiers  were  busy  seeking 
for  the  living,  and  when  the  time  came  that  no 
hope  could  be  entertained  that  Lady  Clara  and 
Father  Cleon  lived,  Stannie  and  Heffie,  with 
Francesca  and  Marie,  returned  to  England,  and 
made  Briand  Hall  their  home. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


AN    ECHO    FROM    CASAMICCIOLA. 


'  For  while  no  work  can  typify  the  whole  of  life  that  does 
not  include  the  struggle  with  evil,  the  mind  that 
enters  fully  into  the  depths  of  sorrow  is  alone  com- 
petent to  test  the  reality  of  joy.' — Sophocles. 

SCAR  CASTON  had  no  alternative 
except  to  remain  at  Yalta.  His 
search  for  his  son,  through  following 
up  Krainsky,  had  proved  a  success, 
yet  at  the  same  time  a  deplorable  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  had  to  baffle  the  spies  and 
detectives  of  his  own  making,  to  enable  Krain- 
sky, alias  Rimboff,  to  get  clear  away ;  he  had 
seen  his  long-lost  son,  when  face  to  face,  expire 
without  one  word  of  recognition  ;  and  he  had 
been  confronted  by  a  man  whose  claims  as  his 
son  he  was  neither  prepared  to  dispute  nor 
accept ;  under  this  accumulation  of  exciting 
causes,  a  prostration  of  bodily  strength  had 
supervened,  and  rendered  him  quite  an  invalid. 
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His  old  servant  Nomaroff  had  been  sum- 
moned from  Lystria,  and  he  remarked  the 
extraordinary  resemblance  there  was  between 
Athelstan  and  Paul  Caston.  This  made  the 
sick  man  take  a  greater  interest  in  Athelstan, 
and  he  felt  there  was  one  hope  still  left  with 
him,  and  a  new  era  of  happiness  open — Athel- 
stan might  be  a  son  to  him.  But  the  old  man 
seemed  to  get  weaker  and  weaker  as  he  sat 
with  his  hands  folded  together,  hanging 
languidly  before  him,  his  hollow  eyes  became 
deeper  in  their  sockets,  though  they  were  eager 
and  full  of  purpose ;  his  appearance  did  not 
belie  his  words  when  he  replied  one  day  to 
Athelstan's  inquiries,  that  he  was  '  crushed  to 
death.' 

1  But  I  have  come  to  cheer  you,'  said  Athel- 
stan ;  '  come  to  make  you  happy — to  tell  you 
the  remainder  of  my  life  shall  be  consecrated 
to  you  for  the  kind  words  you  have  written  to 
me  this  morning,'  and  Athelstan  affectionately 
kissed  his  father's  cheek. 

'  I  could  not  write  more,  my  son  ;  but  you 
see  the  conditions  I  make, — I  will  never  see 
your  mother.' 

At  this  moment  the  Countess  Musky  was 
announced. 

'  Dear  friend,  I  am  come  just  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  day  for  you.  Tears  ? 
Oscar,   I   must    not  allow — yet,    perhaps   they 
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may  relieve  you/  and  the  countess  shook 
hands  with  Athelstan,  and  said,  in  a  low 
tone, — '  Leave  us,  please  ;  you  will  know  more 
soon.' 

Athelstan  left  the  room  and  sauntered  into 
the  garden  ;  he  felt  much  annoyed  at  the  inter- 
ruption. A  feeling  of  love  had  sprung  up  in 
him  towards  his  parent,  and  as  he  was  just 
acknowledged  to  be  his  son,  it  was  a  moment 
of  supreme  pathos  that  had  been  ruthlessly  in- 
truded upon,  and  he  felt  it  keenly.  Had  he 
known  the  countess's  errand,  how  differently 
would  he  have  felt. 

To  show  what  brought  this  errand  about,  we 
must  go  back  to  Pepita,  who  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mrs  Burt  to  this  effect  : — 

'  Dear  Pepita, — I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  Lady  Clara  in  Italy.  Most  strange  to 
tell,  it  came  open  in  my  hand, — curious,  seemed 
to  ask  me  to  read  it.  So  read  it  I  did.  Now 
Madame  Morgane  is  away  at  Briand  Hall,  and 
no  letters  are  to  be  forwarded  to  her,  so  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  letter.  Tobias  Mons  must 
tell  you  what  to  do. — I  am,  your  loving  friend, 

'Tueta  Burt.' 

The  enclosed  copy  ran  thus  : — 

'  Dear  Vera, —  I   am  very  unhappy,  and  do 
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not  wish  to  live  ;  before  I  leave  this  world  for 
ever,  I  will  tell  you  the  history  of  Oscar  Caston's 
daughter,  Vera,  as  told  me  by  the  Countess 
Musky.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  formed  an 
attachment,  and  engaged  herself  to  a  young 
Pole.  The  old  tale — true  love's  course  was  not 
smooth  ;  her  father  objected  to  the  match,  and 
arranged  another  for  her.  To  humour  him  she 
did  not  oppose  it,  but  allowed  matters  to  go 
their  own  way  until  the  day  before  that  fixed 
for  the  wedding,  when  she  eloped  with  the 
young  Pole.  The  father  traced  his  daughter, 
and  compelled  her  to  leave  her  new  home,  and 
brought  her  back  to  Lystria,  where  for  years  she 
has  been  paralysed,  and  an  imbecile.  Her  name 
is  never  mentioned.  Now,  Vera,  I  have  done 
my  duty  at  last,  and  you  may  tell  Athelstan  you 
are  not  his  sister.  My  love  for  him,  my  envy 
of  you,  my  jealousy,  makes  me  feel  I  must  die. 
Forgive  me  the  injury  I  have  done  you  for  years, 
— Your  most  unhappy,  Clara  Scott.' 

Fortified  with  this  letter,  Tobias  Mons  sent 
Pepita  to  the  Countess  Musky,  and  he  followed 
her  to  hear  the  facts  substantiated. 

The  countess  was  in  a  dilemma ;  she  had 
broken  faith  with  her  friend  Oscar  Caston,  and 
she  immediately  took  the  letter  to  him,  to  ex- 
plain what  she  knew  of  this  unfortunate  mistake 
in  identity. 
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'  For  more  than  twenty  years  has  Vera's  ex- 
istence been  unknown,  why  drag  her  to  light, 
and  all  her  degradation  ;  her  child  is  dead,  but 
she  lives,  a  living  death/ 

1  I  must  ask  your  forgiveness  for  having 
spoken  in  confidence  on  this  subject  ;  but,  my 
good  friend,  I  know  you  love  honour,  and  the 
error  must  be  cleared,  and  you  must  clear  it.' 

'  With  whom  ?  '  said  Oscar  Caston. 

'  Athelstan.' 

The  heavy  pressure  put  upon  Oscar  was 
lightened. 

*  I  forgive  you,'  he  said  ;  '  but  still  keep  the 
secret  of  poor  Vera's  existence,  let  it  be  un- 
known among  my  people  at  Lystria,  as  hitherto  ; 
only  two  people  there  know  the  poor  imbecile 
is  my  daughter.' 

After  the  countess  had  left,  and  Athelstan 
returned,  he  found  the  old  man  looking  very 
pale  and  agitated  ;  he  gave  Athelstan  the  letter, 
saying, — '  Keep  the  contents  secret' 

The  joy  and  relief  that  glowed  in  Athelstan's 
face  as  he  read  word  after  word  was  a  matter  of 
some  satisfaction  to  Oscar  Caston. 

1  Thank  Heaven  !     And  this  is  true  ? ' 

'  Too  true,  Athelstan  ;  and  now  tell  me  who 
is  your  wife,  Vera  ?  ' 

'  I  was  led  to  believe  she  might  be  your  daugh- 
ter ;  in  mercy  I  have  been  spared  that  blow  ;  I 
married  my  wife  secretly,  and — ' 
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-  No  other  Vera  Caston  lives  but  my  unfor- 
tunate daughter  ;  my  family  is  very  limited  ;  I 
am  the  last  of  that  name,  until  I  give  you  the 
right  to  assume  it.     Who  was  her  father  ? 

'  There  was  always  a  mystery  about  her 
parentage  which  she  never  could  clear ;  her 
father  she  never  remembered  at  all ;  and  her 
mother  or  guardian  was  Madame  Verge,  and 
she  was  known  in  public  as  Vera  Verge.' 

'  Say  no  more  ;  say  no  more  !  You  have  mar- 
ried Krainsky's  daughter ;  her  mother  was  a 
Caston — my  beloved  sister  Vera.  How  my  errors 
crowd  round  me !  I  sent  her  adrift ;  I  would 
not  know  her  ;  she  would  not  do  my  bidding. 
I  must  not  be  hard  now ;  I  am  too  old  ;  I  must 
think  what  will  be  my  just  course  with  you.' 

The  old  man  tottered  as  he  got  up  and  un- 
locked a  leather  case,  muttering, — 

'  Madame  Verge  Ossinman — my  clue  that  led 
me  here  ;  and  in  spite  of  Ossinman  becoming 
Astroff,  I  found  my  Paul  through  it.' 

After  some  time  Oscar  selected  the  papers  he 
required  from  the  mass. 

'  I  am  my  own  lawyer,'  he  said,  with  a  smile  ; 
*  I  advocate  having  the  oyster  as  well  as  the 
shell ;  do  you  know  that  writing  ?  ' 

Athelstan  took  the  empty  envelope,  addressed 
to  Mrs  Verge  Ossinman,  in  his  hand. 

'  That  is  my  wife's  handwriting.' 

*  You  would  swear  it,'  said  Oscar,  as  he  sat 
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down  by  the  table,  on  which  he  placed  the 
papers  ;  and  Athelstan  took  his  place  opposite 
to  him. 

*  I  will  swear  to  it.' 

Oscar  Caston  reflected  a  few  minutes,  then 
said,  as  though  speaking  his  thoughts  aloud, — 

'  My  next  near  relation  is  the  daughter  of  a 
man  I  believe  to  be  a  hypocrite,  a  revolutionist, 
under  the  mask  of  a  reformer  ;  he  is  a  disturber 
of  the  peace,  and  a  public  nuisance,  and  drags 
the  innocent  into  crimes,  making  many  houses 
desolate.'  Oscar  stopped  his  mutterings  as  his 
eye  fell  on  Paul's  will,  then  continued, — '  This  is 
too  much  for  me  to-day  ;  yet  the  day  must  come 
when  I  may  be  more  unfitted  than  now.' 

'  Can  I  help  you  ? ' 

1  Help  me  to  make  my  will  !  Yes,  my  son,  in 
a  certain  sense  you  may ;  three  answers  will 
decide  me.     What  do  you  know  of  Rimboff?' 

'  1  have  heard  he  is  a  friend  of  the  Countess 
Musky  ;   I  have  never  met  him.' 

'  What  do  you  know  of  Krainsky  ? ' 

*  His  name  only ;  I  do  not  know  what  his 
crimes  may  be.' 

'  Are  you  happily  married  to  Vera  Krainsky  ? ' 
;  Our  happiness  was  complete  when  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  together.' 

'  Now,  my  son,  listen  attentively.  I  am  not 
likely  to  live  long ;  I  am  an  old  man.  I  have 
well  sifted  the  incidents  of  my  marriage  with 
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your  mother,  and  I  am  satisfied.  Mons  is 
rough,  but  trustworthy.  I  do  my  business  my 
own  way,  and  am  silent ;  I  should  have  been 
silent  still  had  not  Nature  stamped  an  impress 
on  your  features  that  bespeaks  clearly  your 
parentage.  Athelstan,  for  Paul's  sake — fearing 
he  might  be  exiled  and  made  an  outlaw — I  have 
made  all  my  investments  in  English  securities, 
for  I  had  left  everything  I  possessed  to  Paul. 
I  will  erase  his  name,  and  put  yours  in  its  place 
in  my  will ;  you  are  a  second  Paul  to  me ;  had 
I  not  met  you  I  should  have  made  my  niece  my 
heiress  ;  as  she  is  your  wife,  she  will  enjoy  the 
inheritance  with  you.  For  my  sisters  sake,  this 
fact  pleases  me.  Now,  no  thanks,  I  give  you 
but  your  birthright  at  my  death.  Send  Tobias 
Mons  to  me,  he  will  gladly  write  all  I  may  re- 
quire.' 

1  To-morrow  will  be  time  enough  ;  you  are 
already  fatigued.' 

'  To-day  I  am  alive  ;  to-morrow,  who  knows 
how  I  may  be  ?  to-day  I  settle  everything  for 
ever.  Send  Mons  to  me  immediately  ;  I  wish 
to  end  this  quickly  ;   I  am  a  man  of  few  words. 

Athelstan  took  leave  of  his  father  with  many 
expressions  of  affection,  but  though  overjoyed  at 
the  result  of  this  day's  experience  he  did  not 
hint  that  he  must  leave  at  once  for  England. 
The  chief  desire  of  his  heart  was  to  meet  Vera, 
now  that  he  had  the  riorht  to  call  her  his  wife. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


THE     REWARD. 


My  wife  ! 
Now  blessings  on  thee  for  that  word  ! ' 

Byron. 
1  He  conquers  who  awaits  the  end, 
And  dares  to  suffer  and  be  strong.' 

Lewis  Morris. 

r  is  true  that  conscience  moves  one  to 
act  quickly,  but  some  matters  require 
consideration  and  prudence.  Athel- 
stan's  good  fortune  had  elevated  him, 
but  had  not  made  him  so  forgetful  of  gratitude 
as  to  think  wholly  of  himself.  He  took  no 
account  of  Tobias  Mons's  objection  that  he  might 
empoison  Oscar  Caston's  liking  for  him,  and  alter 
his  good  opinion,  if  he  left  for  England  abruptly. 
It  was  not  the  fear  of  gaining  his  father's  dis- 
pleasure that  made  Athelstan  remain  three  whole 
days  with  him,  but  it  was  the  fear  of  paining  an 
already  wounded  heart,  for — '  How  sharper  than 
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a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  have  a  thankless  child,' 
and  the  feeling  of  compassion  was  strong  in  him  ; 
it  seemed  but  an  act  of  humanity  to  acknow- 
ledee  the  benevolence  and  affection  that  actuated 
the  old  man,  by  a  warm  response  of  filial  love. 

Oscar  Caston  began  to  take  interest  in  the 
alterations  that  were  to  be  made  at  Lystria  ; 
Athelstan  and  Vera  were  to  be  his  guests,  and 
the  good  time  was  near  at  hand  that  would 
enable  him  to  lead  a  less  eccentric  and  solitary 
life.  He  was  cheerful  when  he  parted  from 
Athelstan,  in  the  hope  of  welcoming  him  with 
his  wife  in  the  future.  In  the  expression  of  his 
face  was  a  radiance  of  hope  that  had  never  been 
seen  by  Athelstan  before,  who,  as  he  made  his 
quick  journey  to  England,  dwelt  upon  it  with 
pleasure. 

Tobias  Mons,  too,  added  to  Athelstan's  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  his  present  state  of  happy  antici- 
pations. Thanks  and  gratitude  he  considered 
were  all  out  of  place  when  expressed  for  his 
services.  Life,  to  his  mind,  would  be  tame 
without  difficulties,  for  they  only  brought  out 
determination,  energy,  and  efforts  to  baffle  them. 
He  courted  adventure,  and  regretted  his  hand 
in  the  game  was  played  out,  though  he  gloried 
in  having  won  the  stake.  He  had  the  courage 
to  be  honest,  and  own  he  had  but  pleased  him- 
self in  assisting  Athelstan's  cause,  and  when  his 
old  benefactor  Oscar  Caston  required  his  aid  no 
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longer,  he  would  look  for  excitement  in  lands 
new  to  him,  and  rove,  as  hitherto,  among  fresh 
faces  and  scenes. 

Athelstan  had  written  to  Bishop  Donwell, 
and  on  arriving  in  London,  he  called  for  the 
answer  at  the  post-office.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

'  My  dear  Athelstan,  —  The  contents  of 
your  letter  have  overwhelmed  me  with  joy.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  successes,  most  of  all 
in  the  way  you  appreciate  them  in  the  thought 
of  making  so  many  happy. 

1  You  must  stop  short  of  Windermere  and 
come  to  Briand  Hall.  I  have  all  your  home 
treasures,  and  highly  do  I  value  them.  The 
fear  that  you  may  rob  me  of  all  this  happiness 
slightly  damps  the  pleasure  I  have  in  the  pro- 
spect of  welcoming  you.  This  damper  may  be 
well,  for  without  it  I  am  sure  the  white  heat 
that  attends  my  ardent  expectations  of  a  joyous 
meeting  might  communicate  itself  to  my  visitors, 
and  the  secret  of  your  proposed  arrival  might 
fume  out,  which  is  not  according  to  your  wish. 

'Vera  is  in  good  spirits  ;  Heffie  and  my  boy 
are  getting  over  the  shock  of  the  Casamicciola 
disaster ;  they  support  each  other  in  excellent 
style,  and  doubtless  the  great  concern  of  their 
own  weighty  matters  much  alleviates  the  loss  of 
Lady  Clara. 

'You  ask  me  to  send  all  news.    Mr  Morgane 
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has  again  consulted  me  about  property,  and  the 
report  is  true  that  Hephzibah  is  the  great  heir- 
ess. How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  No  other 
relation  exists  of  her  generation.  Mr  Morgane 
is  well  disposed  towards  the  marriage  of  Stannie 
and  Heffie,  and  wishes  it  to  take  place  immedi- 
ately. He  will  live  with  them  at  "The  Laurium" 
as  their  guest,  and  taking  no  concern  in  the 
management  except  in  advice.  A  nice  crib  for 
them,  and  at  their  young  age  it  seems  a  brilliant 
beginning.  Gordon  Scott  and  Lady  Clara  were 
young  when  they  had  their  home  there,  and  they 
made  a  miserable  life  of  it.  Heffie  is  very 
different  from  her  mother — far  more  genuine  ; 
she  is  an  excellent  horsewoman,  which  is  un- 
usual with  girls  who  are  educated  abroad,  and 
she  has  plenty  of  courage  and  strength.  Mr 
Morgane  has  grown  to  like  Heffie  ;  in  a  word, 
he  has  toned  down  considerably,  is  far  happier 
in  his  mind,  and  stronger  in  health.  He  seems 
to  have  a  great  desire  that  the  name  of  Morgane 
should  exist  for  generations  yet  to  come,  and  on 
taking  the  property,  Heffie  will  have  to  take 
the  name  of  Morgane,  and  her  husband  will 
have  to  adopt  it  likewise.  How  will  this  touch 
the  predilections  of  the  Caston  family  ?  It 
touches  the  charity  bequests  very  seriously. 
Your  mother,  Mrs  Morgane,  is  occasionally  my 
guest  at  Briand  Hall  ;  she  now  leads  a  quiet 
life   in    London    among  a    few   bosom   friends, 
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making  her  home  at  Magna  House.  I  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  bringing  matters  to  a 
favourable  issue  between  her  and  her  husband, 
and  have  now  abandoned  the  task. 

'  Joseph  Cade  has  had  courage  enough  to  take 
a  second  wife  to  the  Priory — a  lady  of  property, 
youthful,  handsome,  and  gifted  with  common 
sense.  By  the  way,  Sefior  Gonsalez  and  his 
wife  came  to  England  a  short  time  ago,  and 
were  at  Winander  Cottage.  I  am  told  years 
have  not  altered  little  Chris,  although  she  must 
be  at  least  five-and-thirty.  She  is  as  young  in 
appearance  and  manner  as  when  eighteen,  and 
nobody  believes  she  is  her  age.  Cheerfulness 
is  a  great  aid  to  wearing  well,  given  a  good 
climate.  I  am  still  as  cheery  as  ever  in  heart 
and  home,  but  Malavita  will  never  be  eradicated 
from  my  constitution  ;  it  will,  in  spite  of  cheer- 
fulness, make  me  wear  badly.  I  walk  about 
my  house,  and  a  little  in  the  grounds,  but  I  am 
only  a  poor  specimen  of  humanity,  still  I  am  a 
very  happy  one,  thanks  to  my  good  friends  who 
never  tire  of  coming  to  see  me,  and  enjoying 
the  beauties  of  Briand  Hall  month  after  month. 
It  is  so  kind  of  them  to  make  the  old  bachelor's 
hearth  ring  with  gay  laughter.  Sometimes  I 
regret  I  did  not  take  a  Mrs  Bishop  with  me  to 
Malavita ;  at  others  I  am  glad  I  did  not,  for 
that  place  would  doubtless  have  rendered  two 
crippled,  instead  of  one.      Now  no   one   could 
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love  poor  old  Birch  in  his  present  state  ;  so  the 
better  part  of  valour  is  to  suffer  woes  with  a 
brave  heart ;  fortunately  that  fragile  article  is 
still  whole  and  sound. 

'  Be  assured,  the  welcome  that  awaits  you  at 
Briand  Hall  is  of  the  most  hearty  and  sincere 
character.  I  am  in  the  most  impatient  spirits, 
so  engrossed  in  thinking  of  your  near  approach 
that  I  am  forgetting  the  most  usual  courtesies, 
and  my  thoughts  being  so  pre-occupied,  Heffie 
taxes  me  with  being  in  love.  Very  unfair;  for 
in  that  state  I  never  was  seriously  or  thoroughly. 
A  Vera  did  not  cross  my  path  ;  had  she,  how 
different  my  life  !  How  deeply  and  devotedly 
could  I  have  loved  one  so  worthy.  It  is  your 
lot  to  possess  Vera,  and  no  one  has  your  future 
welfare  more  deeply  at  heart  than  your  ever 
true,  Birch.' 

Athelstan  read  this  letter  whilst  he  drove  to 
Magna  House.  His  mother  was  from  home  on 
a  visit  of  some  length,  the  time  of  return  un- 
certain. Hearing  this  did  not  deter  him  from 
entering  the  house.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
effect  of  his  paintings  as  they  hung  on  the  walls 
of  the  entrance-hall  and  dining-room.  He  stood 
before  each  in  turn.  The  Phoros  Pass,  the 
Baidar  Gate,  the  rocky  mountains  and  cliffs  at 
Limaine,  pleased  him.  Balaclava  he  pronounced 
too  hard,  and  wanted  retouching  ;  nevertheless, 
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he  looked  with  some  pride  on  all.  He  owed 
much  to  his  love  for  painting ;  it  had  chased 
away  ennui,  when  it  would  have  been  maddening 
for  him  to  have  been  idle ;  it  had  given  him 
employment  when  the  world  seemed  like  a 
blank  wilderness  with  no  spot  in  it  where  he 
could  rest  and  be  thankful.  This  latent  talent 
in  him  had  been  his  salvation  in  a  greater 
degree  than  he  had  fully  realised. 

Again  on  his  journey,  Athelstan  reached 
Briand  Hall. 

It  was  a  lovely  autumn  day,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, just  before  the  sun  lowers  sufficiently  to 
remind  us  that  he  has  a  duty  elsewhere,  and 
that  he  will  not  tarry  much  longer  with  us,  but 
journey  on  and  awake  those  who  yet  sleep  in 
darkness,  by  his  light  and  warmth. 

Heffie  and  Stannie  were  on  the  river  rowing 
and  sailing  in  turn.  They  had  not  been  told 
directly  all  the  good  that  was  in  store  for  them, 
but  indirectly  they  heard  much,  and  foresaw  a 
great  deal  more.  At  this  moment  Stannie  was 
talking  of  the  certainty  of  being  returned  for 
Nethernest  in  the  next  election. 

*  You  are  too  young,'  said  Heffie  ;  'and,  be- 
sides, why  should  you  trouble  about  such 
things  ;  it  will  only  take  you  from  me  and  your 
home.' 

1  Nonsense,  Heffie,'  replied  Stannie.  '  I  am 
of  age.     Uncle   Morgane  only  mentioned  the 
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subject  the  other  day,  and  the  Bishop  has  great 
hopes  of  me  as  an  orator.' 

Heffie  laughed  loudly. 

'You  silly  boy,  why  an  M.P.  should  at  least 
be  grey.  Who  would  listen  to  a  young  fellow 
like  you  ? ' 

'You  are  wrong  there,  Heffie.  Young  blood 
is  wanted  in  the  House ;  besides,  my  heart 
is  bent  upon  it,  and  you  can  come  and  hear  me 
speak  and — ' 

'  That  I  never  will  until  you  are  grey.  Row 
to  the  bank,  the  dear  old  Bishop  is  coming  to- 
wards us.  I  will  ask  him  not  to  let  you  think 
of  such  nonsense  at  your  age.  I  will  have  you 
all  to  myself,  just  as  I  do  now.  Our  courtship 
may  end,  but  our  honeymoon  never  shall.' 

The  Bishop  had  been  sitting  by  the  river 
bank  with  Vera,  when  suddenly  he  noticed  her 
countenance  change,  and  in  a  low,  tremulous 
voice  she  said, — 

'  There  is  Athie  ;  I  can  recognise  him  even 
from  this  distance.     Does  he  know  I  am  here  ? ' 

1  Yes,  Vera,  he  knows  you  are  with  me.  I 
did  not  expect  him  so  soon.' 

1  You  knew  he  was  coming.  Tell  me,  dear 
Bishop,  all  you  know.' 

1  No,  Vera.  I  will  leave  him  to  give  you  all 
good  tidings  ;  go  and  meet  him.' 

'  Only  too  readily.  Dear  Athie,  I  fear  he 
looks  ill ;  he  walks  slowly.' 
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'  He  does  not  see  us  ;  we  are  in  a  hollow.  If 
he  be  sick  with  joy  he  will  recover  without 
physic.  See,  he  recognises  us,  and  hastens. 
Go  and  meet  him.  I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
Stannic' 

The  Bishop,  leaning  heavily  on  his  stick, 
walked  slowly  to  the  bank,  where  Heffie  no- 
ticed him. 

The  distance  that  divided  Athelstan  from 
Vera  seemed  so  long  to  get  over,  yet  Vera  was 
hurrying  up  hill,  and  Athelstan  hurrying  down, 
and  at  last  they  met,  after  years  of  torturing 
separation. 

' 1  was  sure  you  would  come,  my  Athie — it  is  so 
sudden.      I  did  not  know  you  were  in  England.' 

'  My  own  dear  wife,  I  knew  you  would  like 
better  to  see  me  than  a  letter,  so  I  came  post- 
haste, my  darling  Vera  ; '  and  Athelstan  put  his 
arm  round  his  wife's  waist,  and  kissed  her  up- 
turned face. 

'  Is  everything  right  now,  dear  Athie  ?  Have 
you  got  over  that  difficulty  of  the  registrar, 
dearest  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  that  is  quite  easily  got  over,  Vera. 
Only  dear  old  Birch,  you  and  I,  know  of  that 
matter.  If  you  never  question  the  signature 
on  the  registrar's  certificate,  our  marriage  stands 
legal  ;  and  you  never  will  do  that,  my  darling 
wife.  We  have  stood  fast  to  our  marriage  vow  ; 
let  that  bind  us  still  till  death.' 
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'  Athie,  that  might  have  been  arranged  years 
ago.     Did  it  never  strike  you,  dearest  ?  ' 

1  Have  you  read  Clara's  letter  ?' 

'No.  I  have  a  heap  of  letters  at  the  Cottage, 
unread  ;  my  visit  here  has  been  of  uncertain 
length  ;  it  has  been  creeping  on,  day  by  day, 
and  I  told  Mrs  Burt  not  to  send  my  letters 
to  me.' 

'  Then,  darling,  you  will  know  more  when 
you  read  that  letter ;  and  as  we  have  a 
thousand  happier  subjects  to  talk  over,  dearest, 
let  that  remain.  How  well  you  look,  Vera,  and 
so  happy.' 

1  I  am  happy,  Athie, — happier  than  I  have 
been  for  many  a  day.  Come  down  to  the 
river  and  see  Stannie  ;  he  has  grown  so  hand- 
some ;  a  little  like  you.     You  look  tired.' 

'  Well,  in  my  hurry  to  get  here,  I  have  for- 
gotten every  meal  but  a  very  early  breakfast. 
Possibly  I  have  a  vulgar  appetite,  and  am 
feeling  the  pangs  of  hunger.  I  must  see  dear 
Birch  and  my  son,  and  future  daughter.  How 
old  we  must  be  getting,  Vera ! ' 

'  Yes,  dearest  Athie  ;  we  are  at  the  top  of 
life's  hill.  I  am  some  two  years  under  forty, 
and  you  rather  more  ;  what  unromantic  ages  ! 
And  yet,  dear,  I  love  you  more  dearly  than 
when  I  was  seventeen  ;  and  if  our  years  are 
doubled,  may  our  love  increase  with  them.' 
They  now  reached   the    Bishop,   who,    with 
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Heffie  and  Stannie  came  to  welcome  Athelstan 
with  joy  and  happy  words. 

Winander  Cottage  was  as  picturesque  as 
ever  as — 

1  Now  from  forth  the  chambers  of  the  main 
To  shed  his  sacred  light  on  earth  again, 
Arose  the  golden  chariot  of  the  day, 
That  tipp'd  the  mountains  with  a  purple  ray,' 

and  added  another  brightness  to  the  surround- 
ings of  this  happy  home. 

Vera's  new  mansion  was  completed,  but  not 
yet  fit  for  habitation  ;  the  decorators  were 
gone,  and  the  upholsterers  had  possession  of  it. 
It  stood  near  the  cottage,  but  screened  from  it 
by  thick  trees. 

Athelstan  and  Vera  were  early  to  catch  the 
effect  of  the  morning  dawn  and  shadows. 
The  canvas  was  on  an  easel  placed  before  the 
new  mansion,  but  at  a  distance,  to  command 
a  view  of  trees  as  well  as  building.  Vera  and 
Athelstan  sat  side  by  side  ;  he  painting,  whilst 
she  read  some  old  letters  that  still  dazzled  her 
by  their  adulations  ;  her  pride  in  showing  her 
husband  how  highly  she  had  been  appreci- 
ated by  a  generous  public,  was  justifiable.  Her 
hard  work  had  brought  a  heavy  weight  of  gold 
to  her  coffers,  that,  for  his  sake,  she  had  care- 
fully   accumulated  ;    and    now    she    desired    he 
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should  know  how  strenuously  she  had  worked 
to  accomplish  the  making  of  her  fortune. 

Through  the  opening  of  the  trees  Vera  saw 
the  Turk  walking  slowly  up  the  avenue. 

1  Look,  Athie,  there  is  the  Turk  again  ;  he 
haunts  us.  He  cannot  be  the  same  who  spoke 
to  me  years  ago  ;  he  must  be  dead  !' 

1  There  are  more  Turks  than  one,  Vera. 
What  makes  you  think  of  my  old  scare  ? ' 

Athelstan  had,  however  unreasonably  and 
silently,  held  a  decided  objection  to  that  Turk, 
and  it  even  went  so  far  as  to  cause  the  stuffed 
marmosets  to  be  an  eyesore  to  him ;  he  always 
associated  the  Turk  with  them. 

Vera  still  valued  their  relics  ;  her  old  dogs 
were  now  dead,  and  yet  they  appeared  alive, 
curled  up  on  comfortable  rugs,  and  lying  in 
open  wicker  kennels  in  the  hall,  with  their 
handsome  heads  upraised,  inviting  notice  from 
their  friends.  They  were  all  there,  and  many 
others  besides,  and  the  young  Francescas, 
Dlirers,  and  Renes  frisked  about  the  house  in 
as  unruly  ways  as  their  forefathers. 

*  He  will  not  be  a  scare  again,  even  if  he  is 
the  same  old  madman.' 

1  I  am  not  so  sure.' 

'  But  I  am.  I  will  go  and  see  what  he 
wants.' 

Vera  went  to  meet  the  Turk,  but  Athelstan 
followed  her. 
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'  Ah,  Vera !  I  told  you  we  might  meet  again. 
Do  you  remember  I  always  carried  your  por- 
trait ?  Here,  my  child,  here  it  still  is.  You 
remember  me  ?  I  am  older ;  but  you  looked 
so  long  on  my  face  years  ago,  you  must  re- 
member me,'  said  the  Turk  anxiously. 

1  I  do  remember.  What  do  you  want  with 
me?' 

Vera's  old  nervousness  was  with  her,  sug- 
gesting the  man  was  mad. 

1 A  long  talk  with  you,  Vera.  Am  I  too 
early  ?  I  will  come  again  at  any  hour  you  fix. 
I  have  much  to  tell  you.' 

The  Turk  was  old,  verging  on  seventy.  So 
benevolent  was  his  expression,  that  Athelstan 
saw  no  reason  to  fear  him,  and  he  said, — 

'  My  wife  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  other  side 
of  those  trees,  will  you  join  us  there  ? ' 

'  I  will,  as  you  do  not  invite  me  into  your 
house,'  said  the  Turk,  with  meaning  emphasis. 

'  I  can  scarcely  do  that ;  you  are  too  great  a 
stranger,'  said  Athelstan,  as  he  led  the  way  to 
the  spot  where  he  and  Vera  had  been  sitting. 

1  We  have  a  mutual  friend  in  the  Countess 
Musky  at  Yalta.' 

'  I  have  never  met  you  at  her  house.' 

1  I  have  always  avoided  you.  Naturally  you 
wish  to  hear  who  I  am,  and  my  object  in  seek- 
ing you,  before  giving  me  the  privileges  of  a 
friend.' 
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1  That  is  true,'  replied  Athelstan,  with  his 
usual  candour. 

Athelstan  gave  the  Turk  the  seat  upon  which 
he  had  previously  been  sitting,  and  Vera  took 
the  same  she  had  occupied,  Removing  the 
painting  materials  from  off  another  seat,  Athel- 
stan placed  it  between  Vera  and  the  Turk,  and 
sat  there,  as  a  kind  of  protection  to  Vera,  thus 
giving  her  more  courage. 

The  Turk  soon  introduced  the  subject  that 
led  to  this  visit,  by  saying, — 

*  I  have  lately  arrived  in  England  from  Yalta. 
Probably  you  recognise  the  name  of  Rimboff  ? ' 

<  I  do.' 

<  I  am  Rimboff.' 

Then  Athelstan  had  a  vague  idea  that  that 
name  formed  one  of  the  test  questions  asked 
him  by  Oscar  Caston. 

'  I  certainly  know  that  name  ;  it  is  one  much 
spoken  of  in  Russia.' 

1  Yes  ;  a  great  writer  of  that  name  has  made 
a  stir  there.  A  great  advocate  for  reform  ;  but 
I  am  not  here  to  speak  of  him,  but  of  myself. 
I  knew  Madame  Verge.' 

'  Really  ! '  said  Vera,  who  became  interested, 
and  was  losing  her  nervous  fears,  as  the  Turk 
was  a  friend  of  the  Countess  Musky.  Athelstan, 
too,  became  attentive. 

'  I  was  with  her  at  her  death,  and  I  have 
a  commission  yet  unperformed  ;    the  time  has 
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come  for  me  to  carry  it  out.  Have  I  your  con- 
fidence. Can  you  look  on  me  as  an  honest, 
straightforward  man,  and  trust  me,  yet  knowing 
nothing  of  me  ?  ' 

'  I  see  no  reason  to  distrust  you.  Many 
people  knew  Madame  Verge.' 

4  True.      I  was  Madame  Verge's  husband.' 

'  Her  second  husband,'  said  Vera  quickly. 

1  Madame  Verge  never  had  a  second  husband. 
Therefore,  Vera,  I  am  your  father.  Can  you 
accept  that  as  truth  ?  Once  accept  that,  then  I 
have  much  more  to  tell  you.' 

1  I  have  heard  that  my  wife's  father  was 
Krainsky,'  said  Athelstan. 

Rimboff  s  features  grew  thoughtful.  At  length 
he  asked, — 

'  Who  told  you  ? ' 

'  Oscar  Caston.' 

'  Has  he  betrayed  me  ? '  said  the  Turk,  look- 
ing keenly  at  Athelstan. 

1  If  Krainsky  and  Rimboff  are  one  and  the 
same  person,  possibly  you  have  betrayed  your- 
self,' replied  Athelstan. 

'  Ah  !  possibly,'  sighed  the  Turk.  Then  he 
continued,  looking  towards  Vera, — '  My  child, 
your  mother  was  Madame  Krainsky,  daughter 
of  Paul  Caston,  whom  I,  a  Pole,  married  in  the 
year  1845.  You  were  born  in  1846.  The  first 
time  I  saw  you  was  in  1863,  when  you  were 
seventeen  years  of  age.      Do  these  facts  strike 
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you  ?  They  strike  me  forcibly,  for  I  was  a 
political  prisoner  during  those  seventeen  years, 
but  made  my  escape  in  1863.' 

There  was  something  in  the  old  man's  manner 
that  commanded  respect  and  trust.  Athelstan 
gave  him  both.  Still  he  said  he  should  require 
proof  and  identity  before  he  could  receive  so 
much  as  truth. 

'  I  refer  you  to  Oscar  Caston,  Lystria,  Russia.' 

'  I  left  him  at  Yalta,'  said  Athelstan. 

'When?' 

'A  week  or  more  ago.' 

Again  the  Turk  paused. 

1  Can  you  give  me  news  of  Astroff  ? '  asked 
the  Turk  eagerly. 

1  He  died  whilst  I  was  with  him.  Did  you 
know  him  ?     He  was  once  Ossinman.' 

1  The  same.  Poor  Ossinman  dead,  and  I 
not  with  him.' 

The  Turk's  grief  was  sincere,  as  the  tear 
stood  in  his  eyes. 

Athelstan  now  became  cautious,  and  was 
silent. 

1  I  will  come  again,  when  you  have  proved 
that  I  am  Rimboff  and  Krainsky.  There  is  no 
reason  that  I  should  care  to  return  to  Russia 
now  Ossinman  is  dead.  My  party  is  becoming 
crushed  out  of  existence,  on  the  one  side  by 
tyranny,  on  the  other  by  a  party  who  in  its 
reckless    folly  commits  bold,  dastardly  crimes, 
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under  a  rabid  impression  that  they  are  justifiable. 
I  censure  their  course — it  is  of  no  avail.  I  was 
a  leader  of  moderate  measures,  that,  if  heeded, 
might  have  saved  many  an  innocent  life,  and 
worked  many  a  just  reform  in  my  unhappy 
country.  It  is  indeed  a  bitterness  to  me  that  I 
can  no  longer  serve  or  save  my  country.  There 
is  a  craftiness  on  both  sides  in  this  struggle  for 
freedom,  and  the  few  honest  men  with  honest 
intentions  are  frustrated  by  the  unscrupulous. 
May  Heaven  save  my  countrymen  from  further 
evils.' 

'  I  have  been  some  years  in  Russia,'  said 
Athelstan,  '  and  the  people  are  peaceable  and 
happy.' 

'  Do  you  not  know  there  is  the  knout  and 
Siberia  ?     They  are  powerful  now.' 

A  servant  brought  Athelstan  letters,  the  one 
at  the  top  had  a  Russian  post-mark. 

The  Turk  glanced  at  it. 

'  Before  you  open  that  letter,  I  will  tell  you 
the  writer  is  Nomaroff,  Oscar  Caston's  faithful 
friend  and  servant/ 

Athelstan  opened  the  letter,  and  tried  to  read 
it ;  but  being  in  Russ,  and  badly  written,  and 
having  nothing  to  conceal,  he  asked  the  Turk  if 
he  could  decipher  it.' 

The  Turk  took  it,  and  read, — 

'  Dear  Mr  Caston.'  Then  said,  '  Are  you  not 
Mr  Morgane?' 
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1  I  was  ;  proceed,  please.' 

The  Turk  continued  reading, — 

'  It  troubles  me  to  tell  you  Mr  Oscar  Caston, 
whom  we  loved  so  well,  died  to-day,  quietly  in 
his  sleep.  We  thought  him  getting  better,  he 
had  grown  so  cheerful,  always  talking  of  being 
happy  with  you  at  Lystria.  He  had  talked  more 
than  usual,  and  being  a  little  weary,  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  fell  asleep,  and  never  woke  again. 
A  happy  death,  without  pain.  Please  write,  or 
come  to  M.  Nomaroff.' 

The  Turk  was  very  thoughtful  after  reading 
this. 

•  By  this  letter,  I  conclude  you  are  a  great 
friend  of  Oscar  Caston.' 

'  I  am  his  son.' 

'  You,  Paul  Caston  ? ' 

'  No.  Astroff  or  Ossinman  was  Paul  Caston/ 

'  Is  it  possible  ?  He  kept  his  family  matters  a 
secret.'  Again  the  Turk  looked  hard  at  Vera, 
for  he  feared  he  might  not  be  trusted.  '  Your 
mother  was  attached  to  Ossinman,  how  much 
more  would  she  have  loved  him  had  she  known 
he  had  been  her  nephew  Paul.  That  is  all  over 
now.'  The  Turk  paused,  and  then  continued, — 
'  Vera,  a  new  time  begins  with  me.  Two 
events  have  come  to  light,  of  which  I  was  in 
total  ignorance  —  Paul  and  Athelstan  being 
brothers,  and  my  old  friend  Ossinman  being 
Paul  Caston.  It  will  take  some  time  before  I 
vol.  in.  x 
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can  realise  that  truth.  I  can  understand  you 
will  not  accept  me  as  a  father  without  further 
time  for  consideration.  Krainsky's  sins  are 
painted  blacker  than  they  are,  so  I  may  never 
return  to  Russia,  but  as  you  are  my  daughter  I 
will  leave  it  for  you  to  decide  which  name  you 
will  call  me.  You  and  Athelstan  only  know  me 
as  Krainsky,  now  Oscar  Caston  is  dead. 
Krainsky  is  a  name  fraught  with  danger  to  me 
when  in  Russia,  but  under  that  of  Rimboff  I  am 
free  as  air.' 

'If  you  are  my  father,  I  would  choose  your 
safer  name,  Rimboff;  but,  tell  me,  why  do  you 
dress  as  a  Turk  ? ' 

'  Now,  that  you  may  the  more  easily  recog- 
nise me;  when  I  met  you  before,  I  wore  the  dress 
as  a  disguise.  There  is  a  letter  and  enclosure  ;  in 
it  you  will  see  an  etching  of  two  marmosets  ; 
I  drew  them  when  a  lad.  Your  mother  valued 
and  kept  the  device,  and  it  was  arranged  that  on 
all  occasions  of  danger  or  secrecy  I  should  use 
it.  When  I  escaped  from  prison  I  sent  her  two 
living  marmosets  as  a  sign  that  I  was  free,  and 
as  a  gift  for  you,  my  child.  I  used  the  device 
when  I  gave  you  some  diamonds  on  the  even- 
ing of  your  debut. 

1  I  well  remember  that  incident.' 

'  I  will  leave  the  letter  and  enclosures  with 
you,  and  when  you  are  fully  convinced  that  I  am 
Rimboff,  I  will  see  you  again.      Keep  the  name 
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of  Krainsky  a  secret,  and  I  will  accompany  you 
to  Russia,  and  prove  much  to  you  that  will  be 
conclusive.' 

The  Turk  rose,  with  the  intention  of  leaving, 
when  Athelstan  said, — 

'  Alexis  Pekoff  asked  me  to  tell  Krainsky  that 
he  had  drowned  Nief.  Was  the  man  mad? 
Do  you  know  him  ?' 

'  Too  well — a  fanatic.  He  is  gone  to  Africa, 
Congo  River.      He  will  be  safe  there.' 

After  many  difficulties,  efforts,  trials,  and 
disappointments,  the  mist  and  dense  fogs  to 
which  circumstances  had  given  rise  were  at  last 
cleared  away  from  the  paths  of  Athelstan  and 
Vera.  Six  months  after  Oscar  Caston's  death, 
Vera,  Athelstan,  and  Rimboff  visited  Lystriaand 
worked  changes  there.  The  house  looked 
bright  and  cheerful,  the  poor  imbecile  was 
brought  into  sight,  and  became  Vera's  chief  care 
and  consideration.  She  was  taken  from  her 
dull  obscure  rooms  into  those  inhabited  by  the 
family,  arid,  when  fine  and  warm,  lay  on  her 
couch  in  the  garden,  or  was  driven  in  the  pony- 
chaise,  and  in  all  respects  tended  as  her  position 
demanded.  She  had  little  mind  to  appreciate 
kindnesses,  and  not  much  hope  was  given  by 
the  doctors  that  she  would  ever  be  different  ; 
her  face  wore  a  placid  expression,  it  was  calm 
and  pretty,  but  she  was  helpless  as  an  infant. 
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Rimboff  sold  his  house  at  Yalta  to  the 
Countess  Musky,  and  he  spent  the  principal 
portion  of  his  income  among  the  poor  of  his 
native  land. 

After  spending  some  months  in  Russia,  the 
trio  returned  to  England,  and  the  large  house 
at  Windermere  was  inhabited.  Winander 
Cottage,  that  still  had  the  old  vine  trained  over 
the  bay  window,  was  also  inhabited.  Peter 
Rimboff  lived  in  the  cottage,  and  his  children — 
as  he  styled  Athelstan  and  Vera — lived  in 
the  mansion.  Athelstan  was  well  pleased  with 
his  father-in-law,  who  was  brimming  over  with 
information  of  the  most  novel  sort,  from  prison- 
life  to  the  homes  of  the  highest  functionaries  in 
the  state  ;  tales  of  adventures  with  hairbreadth 
escapes.  Athelstan  and  Vera  found  much  in 
him  to  love  and  appreciate. 

At  last  fortune  had  come  with  both  hands 
full  ;  there  were  no  more  chagrins  or  mortifica- 
tions, no  more  anxieties  or  melancholy  isolations. 
Vera  and  Athelstan  grew  popular  both  in 
Russia  and  England,  and  all  the  well-merited 
happiness  and  realisation  of  peace  was  due  to 
their  firm  decision  of  doine  that  which  was  rieht 
in  principle,  and  in  their  mutual  decision  to 
stand  fast  to  their  marriage  vows. 

Pope  says,  *  It  is  in  solitude,  in  exile,  and  on 
the  bed  of  death  that  the  noblest  characters  of 
antiquity  shone  with  the  greatest  splendour ;  it 
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was  then  they  performed  the  greatest  services, 
for  it  was  during  those  periods  that  they  became 
useful  examples  to  the  rest  of  mankind.'  Possi- 
bly Athelstan  and  Vera  had  such  characters  in 
mind  that  made  them  doubly  strong  in  their 
convictions  of  rectitude  ;  and  the  mistake  of 
Athelstan's  life — his  secret  marriage,  and  the 
way  he  attained  it — was  ever  the  blot  that 
shone  out  to  mar  his  self-respect.  As  far  as  he 
could.,  he  had  made  reparation,  but  it  was  an 
error  which  could  never  be  undone,  and  when 
he  looked  back  on  the  many  crosses  of  his  life, 
he  felt  that  they  had  been  but  a  just  recompense. 
However,  it  is  not  given  to  a  god  to  be  in  love 
and  act  wisely  ;  Vera  and  Athelstan  had  both 
made  a  mistake,  they  had  both  suffered  severely, 
and  it  was  with  very  thankful  hearts  that  they 
received  their  present  cup  of  happiness,  full  now 
to  the  brim. 

Hark!  The  bells  of  Nethernest  church  are 
pealing,  and  the  bridal  party  are  arriving,  and 
last  of  all  is  seen  the  bride,  Hephzibah,  leaning 
on  Mr  Morgane's  arm.  All  the  well-known 
faces  are  around  the  altar,  and  not  the  least 
interested  is  Rimboff,  as  his  grandson,  Stannie, 
takes  his  bride  from  her  grand-uncle,  and 
blends  the  names  of  Caston-Morgane  by  that 
act.  The  Bishop  of  Malavita  officiates,  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bald.  The  service 
is  choral,  and  in  course  of  time  the  ceremony 
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ends,  so  also  does  the  marriage  feast  at  '  The 
Laurium.' 

Lystria  is  the  chosen  place  where  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  to  pass  their  honeymoon. 
May  that  never  end  !  They  start,  drive  through 
the  portals  of  '  The  Laurium,'  and  meet  the 
cheers  of  a  joyous  crowd,  they  drive  on  and  on, 
are  lost  to  sight,  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels 
dies  away,  and  they  commence  life  together  in 
a  world  of  chances  and  changes. 

1  Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate ;  but  whilst  thou  liv'st, 
Live  well ;  how  long,  how  short,  permit  to  Heaven.' 


THE    END. 
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